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Had Omar Khayyam worked in leather, he would have created ‘Persian Princess.’ Only a 
poet could design this lustrous leather set, as richly studded as an Eastern potentate’s 
golden treasure box. Here’s rhythm in line and mood created just for you in Eastern 


colors. The Poetic Art of Leathercraft by PRINCESS GARDNER 


Set shown in Lustre Glow Cowhide: $22.80*. Individually: French Purse $5.00*, Billfold $5.00*, Cigarette Case $3.95, Cigarette Lighter $2.95, Eye Glass Case $2.95, Key Gard $2.95*. Clutch, not shown, $5.95*. *Plus tax. 
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PRINCE GARDNER COMPANY + 1234 $. KINGSHIGHWAY « ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI = AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 





Pardon us for name dropping... 


Please do not assume we are a status-seeking 
maharajah. Rather, we are the quietly modest 
type—proud of our 12-year record . . . and still 
inclined to blush at each new compliment. 

However, now, the simple facts in the case com- 
pel us to drop a few names: Atr-Inp1< flies from 
New York to London in 6 4% hours via Boeing Inter- 
continental Rolls-Royce Jets, with same-plane serv- 
ice to Paris, Geneva, Frankfurt, Rome and India. 


For many, we have opened a totally new experi- 
ence in travel. Our opulent Eastern atmosphere, 
our multi-million-mile pilots, our uniquely individ- 
ual service and our Western know-how combine to 
make Arr-INpIA a truly romantic way to trans-the- 
Atlantic. Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday at 
9:30 PM. First class and economy accommodations. 
See your travel agent for reservations—and may the 
name you drop be ours. 


ae 
AIR-INDIA*: 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


410 Park Ave., New York, PLaza 1-4146 — 37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, STate 2-8540 — 543 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, MAdison 6-6834 
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Floor is Armstrong Tessera Corion, style 86537 


A floor of Tessera Vinyl Corlon is the perfect background for distinguished furnishings of any 
period, including tomorrow. It’s a remarkable new vinyl floor, by Armstrong. Ask your deco- 
rator or architect about it, or see your dealer. For free sample of Tessera, write Armstrong, 
6006 Tyson Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, Dept. 60-T, Box 919, Montreal, P. Q. 





Tessera Corlon is one of the famous (Aym st rong VINYL FLOORS 


1860-1960 Beginning our second century of progress 
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JUNE COveER. This serene amalgamation of sand, rock and water is the beach at Mellieha 
on Malta. Holiday photographer Slim Aarons has framed the island’s physical assets 
while hinting at its colorful history with the Crusader-like beach tents. The Knights of St. 
John were just one of the many groups that have claimed the island in the 5000 years since 
Stone Age men built temples there. We can assume all of them enjoyed Mellieha’s beach. 












NEXT MONTH. Travel—U.S.A. is the theme and a journey through Hawaii, by Robert 
Carson, is the featured story. Returning to the first forty-ninestates, July offers: New England, 
by Stephen Birmingham; The Ohio River Valley, by Davis Grubb; Death Valley, by Jack 
Schaefer; and Barrow, Alaska, by Michael Halberstam. Also: A History of the Republican 
Party, A Handbook of American Restaurants and a Calendar of U.S. Summer Events. 
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SO PLEASE .. . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if ible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn’t available 
send new and old address to: 
HOLIDAY 
independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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LETTERS 


Laurels 


I didn’t think you could surpass your 
African issue . . . but you did. The 
Rome issue (April HOLIDAY) was just 
great. Rome being less remote for me 
than Africa, I could be less objective. 
Thanks for providing such an exciting 
magazine. BENEDICT GIMBEL, JR. 

Vice President 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 
Philadelphia 


The April issue of your magazine has 
given me great pleasure. I wish to take 
this opportunity to express my thanks 
for its excellent picture of Rome. Con- 
gratulations for avoiding those jour- 
nalistic clichés usually employed in 
such articles. Your pictures and stories 
were marvelously effective in present- 
ing that most wondrous of cities, and 
they were especially appreciated by this 
person, an old and sincere lover of the 
Eternal City. 

PRINCE JOHN VON BADENBURG 
Houston 


Your April issue on Rome and the 
Roman Empire was such a delight and 
so enjoyable that I read every word 
from start to finish. For my money, 
first prize should be awarded to Arnold 
Ehrlich for his superb Capsule History 
of Rome. Anyone with such a compre- 
hensive grasp of his subject is positively 
inspired, and when he can cover cen- 
turies in as many sentences, and do it 
entertainingly, he’s approaching genius. 
Crown Mr. E. with a laurel wreath. 

MRS. MARION E. HUMPHREY 
Lombard, Ill. 


In venturing compliments on Mr. 
Postgate’s essay, one might remark that 
there may be more Homo (aut Femina) 
Classicus (-ca) as well as teachers and 
students of Greek and Latin in the 
United States than Mr. Postgate may 
imagine. I am a bit more familiar with 
several states composing the Bible Belt. 

Additional to Mr. Postgate’s reading 
list, | note on my shelves Horace for 
English Readers, E. C. Wickham, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1903, and 
The Odes and Epodes of Horace, John 
Marshall, J. M. Dent & Co., London, 
1907. The latter prints both the Latin 
original and the English translation. 
The English is in rhyming verse. 

DUNCAN BURNET 
Athens, Ga. 


I am profoundly obliged to you for 
such a beautiful issue. Men came from 
the ends of the earth to see the Im- 
perial City many hundreds of years 
ago; they are coming yet, and to the 
end of earth’s appointed time, they will 
be coming. 

I want to thank you for including 
Raymond Postgate’s Party of One 
(Latin Classics). My first Latin recollec- 
tions (I am eighty-two) are of reciting 
qui, quae, quod to my mother while be- 
ing put to bed; my immediate memories 
are those of finishing once again a 
reading (in the Latin) of the letters of 
Pliny the Younger to his friends, es- 
pecially Book X, an exchange between 
Pliny and Trajan, such a gentleman and 
sovereign. The world has not had too 
many of either. 

I would like to add to his list of 
Roman poets Propertius and to sug- 
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gest as his representative in the modern 
worid Ezra Pound with his Homage to 
Sextus Propertius. Ezra Pound’s poli- 
tics, | am told, are off color, but he 
must be considered among the “greats” 

of American verse. 
WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Theological Query 


As a regular reader of your interest- 

ing magazine, I came across a curious 

in A Ride Through the Deep 

South (February Houipay) which puz- 

zles me somewhat. It reads: “You may 
again drink like a Christian.” 

Inasmuch as I happen to be a Chris- 
tian pastor, | am wondering if we are 
remiss in our duties in not instructing 
our people in this “Christian” tech- 
nique of drinking. We have apparently 
been teaching only how to pray as a 
Christian, how to serve one’s fellow 
man and church as a Christian, etc., 
and seemingly have overlooked the 
theological implications of “drinking 
like a Christian.” 

Christianity is the system of thought 
and practice of Jesus Christ, as I under- 
stand it. I have looked in vain in His 
teachings and practice for the emphasis 
suggested by your writer. 

One might idly wonder what reader 
reaction would result had the reference 
read “drink like a Jew” for example. 

This is all by way of saying that such 
remarks strike me as in bad taste. 

NORMAN VINCENT PEALB 

New York City 

@ Miss Bowen replies: “It seems odd 
that Doctor Peale should not have heard 
the expression “drink like a Christian.” 
Possibly it’s an English or Anglo-Irish 
one. Its origin, or who originally coined 
it, [can’t tell you—as expressive expres- 
sions do, it remains in currency. In the 
context in which I used it, 1 should have 
thought its meaning was perfectly clear.” 


Added Meaning 


I guess I should have written long 
ago to praise your fine magazine since 
now I’m going to scold you. Weall seem 
to take the good things too lightly and 
the others too seriously. Your article on 
Brooklyn (The Meaning of Brooklyn, 
March Ho.ipay) disappointed me. The 
spirit of the place just wasn’t there. 

It looked gray and dull to the mind’s 
eye, Mr. Rosten’s Brooklyn, yet I re- 
member it in Technicolor. | remember 
it as I saw it and as my grandmother 
saw it for over 80 years. She told me 
wonderful things about the place, what 
it was like to cross to New York on 
foot over the solidly frozen river, or to 
hear about someone who won a live 
pig in a raffle and the fun of having a 
part in roasting said pig with all the 
neighbors called to join in. Who today 
would even take a chance on a pig? 

Red Hook was a tight little island 
eroding away when I lived there, but 
the people loved it in a way that any- 
one from a small town would under- 
stand. Instead of railroad whistles and 
farmland sounds, we had harbor bells, 
foghorn moans and trolley-car clang- 
ing. I'll say this for Brooklyn, you could 

Continued on Page 6 





‘Say The neighbors will think you've hit the jackpot B. when you drive home ~ in your 


oo »* 
new Dodge Dart. Dart is so smart YP and stylish looking, you can’t blame them for 


thinking "4 it costs a pile of money. Se The fact is? Dart is priced é model for model 


with other low-priced cars.* And Dart’s new Economy Slant “6” $ really stretches gas. So 


don’t keep the neighbors in the dark. & Give them the happy facts about Dart. Please? 


DART:So much fun for so little money! 


People are simply amazed when they learn that the 
Dodge Dart is in the low-price field. Dart is such a 
fine car, so roomy and comfortable and luxurious, it’s 
just natural that people would think it costs hundreds 
of dollars more than it actually does. And Dart’s one- 
piece all-welded Unibody construction makes it up to 


twice as strong as cars with separate body and frame. 
Another benefit: Each Dart body is protected against 
rust and corrosion by seven separate rustproofing 
baths. Result? Dart stays tight and new and showroom 
bright years longer. For a sound return on your invest- 
ment, put your money on Dodge Dart. 


“Dodge Dart is priced model for model with other low-price cars 
DODGE DART 


} Pioneer | Fairlane 500 Belvedere 


PHOENIX 


Biscayne 
Be! Air 


Impala 


3 ee nm Ww 
America’s 1“ Fine Economy Car 1 )¢ DODGE A RI 


NOW DODGE BUILDS TWO GREAT CARS: DODGE DART e LUXURIOUS ’60 DODGE 


Dodge Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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Less than 1-inch thin—goes everywhere, plays every- 
where! SONY is the world-famous qua/ity transistor radio that 
America has taken to its heart! Enjoy it at home, when you travel, on 
vacations, everywhere! And it makes A Grand Gift, too, because 


this SONY is a conversation piece as well as a superb radio! 
( at e ONY 





e00v TR 810—8-transistor radio. In black or cream with gold. Size 15/16” thin, 3 3/16” high 

5 1/4” wide. © te with battery, earphone (for private listening) and carrying case about $44.95 
NY TR 84—the superbly sensitive 8-transistor portable with extra stage 

f RF for added selectivity and clarity in tuning. Size 7 3/8” x 4 1/8” x 15/8” 

Complete with batteries about $54.95 PR : LY HIGHER ON w COAST 

SONY CORP OF AMERICA “tie resi ct tiectronic Pertection 

514 Broadway, New York 12. New York ~ in Canada. Gen't Distributors, Ltd, 791 Notre Dame Ave , Winnipeg 3 

At fine radio and department stores, or write department H6 for name of nearest store. 
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really learn to hear the sounds of the 

living and I think | learned to appreci- 

ate them. That’s what Mr. Rosten 
missed, | guess. 

MRS. BARBARA STARRS 

Newark, N.J. 


I quote the opening paragraph of 
Norman Rosten’s The Meaning of 
Brooklyn: 

“Why do people smile when you say 
you're from Brooklyn—people who 
would react normally enough if you 
claimed to be from any of the other five 
boroughs that make up the City of New 
York?” 

Cuz there’s only four others. That’s 
why. CHARLES W. HANNA 

Freeport, N.Y. 


After reading Mr. Norman Rosten’s 
fascinating article, certain memories 
of the past came back to me. 

Mr. Rosten mentions Shore Road on 
his way out toward Coney Island. On 
Shore Road he may have come across 
an “oldster’” who remembers the fa- 
mous “Shell House.” It was a beautiful 
mansion, the facade of which was en- 
tirely covered with imbedded shells, 
one of the show places of the neighbor- 
hood. Not far from the Shell House 
there were farms, real farms, with cows, 
sheep and other animals, and poultry 
yards. Some of those farmers even took 
in boarders during the summer months. 

Mr. Rosten mentions Coney Island. 
To the west of Coney Island was Sea 
Gate. Sea Gate still exists, but it is not 
the little “colony” of the end of the 
19th Century and the early 20th. It was 
an exclusive colony, with a guard at the 
gate. An outsider who wanted to visit 
someone living there had to give his 
name and the name of the house owner 
whom he wanted to visit. There were no 
boardinghouses or rooming houses. 
Among the families who lived there 
were the owners of the ship company, 
the Luckenbachs, M. Marchand, the 
head of the pharmaceutical company, 
and other wealthy business and pro- 
fessional men. The Atlantic Yacht 
Club ran a morning and evening boat 
to Wall Street for its members. Sea 
Gate had a private bathing pavilion and 
naturally a private beach. 

HELENE HARVITT 
Brooklyn 


Seconder 


Having just returned from our very 
first cruise, on the M/S Italia to the 
Caribbean, my husband and | are still 
in a mild state of euphoria insofar 
as an infinitely varied and incompara- 
bly excellent menu is concerned. I had 
just finished Dutch Food Afloat (March 
Ho.ipay) and as Mr. Cerruti so aptly 
and mouth-wateringly described the 
service and food on the Nieuw Amster- 
dam, it was hard to believe we could 
come across anything comparable. | 
was very amused that Mr. Cerruti 
gained four pounds on an eight-day 
Atlantic crossing, for we gained only 
two pounds each on a fourteen-day 
trip. | wonder if this could be the 
criterion on the excellence of the food 
or the capacity of the consumer! 

In La Guaira, Venezuela, the Nieuw 
Amsterdam was docked alongside us 





the day we were there. Having spent a 
long, hot day touring in Caracas, we 
returned to the /talia and decided to 
make a “comparison shopping tour” 
of the Nieuw Amsterdam. We strolled 
aboard and happily got situated in one 
of the bars where we naturally ordered 
Heineken’s. And to our delight, we were 
served a ten-ounce glass of draft beer, 
for ten cents, just as Mr. Cerruti had 
said. We would have liked to extend 
our Dutch “sampling tour” but it was 
time for our ship to leave—and time 
for us to consider our always exciting 
venture into the dinner hour aboard 
the /talia. | MRS, ROBERT GERSTACKER 

Peoria, Ill. 


Grateful Expatriate 


Many thanks for Lucius Beebe’s 
thoroughly delightful Spendthrift Tour 
of London (March Houipay). Every 
mouth-watering word brought back 
nostalgic memories, particularly his 
charming description of l’Ecu de 
France in Jermyn Street, the restaurant 
where I had my last meal on English 
soil before embarking on what has 
turned out to be a magnificent adven- 
ture in a very, very wonderful country. 

CYNTHIA E. SMITH 
San Francisco 


Prescription 
Have just finished reading Handbook 
of Baths in your wonderful March 
Houipay. This article interested me 
greatly because I am a registered nurse 
and am hoping that bigger and better 
bathtubs will make more people resort 
to the relaxing tepid bath and that they 
will pour the tranquilizers they are now 
using by the tons down the drain. It is 
too bad that tranquilizers and bar- 
biturates are being used to quiet down 
obstreperous little children because I 
believe a tepid bath would do the 
trick—along with disconnecting the 
television set. MISS LEORA NELSON 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Elucidation 


No one likes to complain or criticize, 
and that is precisely what I must do. 

In March Houipay, under the Where 
in the World quiz, you have misused 
our trademark, Tabasco. Tabasco is 
not a generic word, but the registered 
trademark for the pepper sauce made 
only by Mcllhenny Company. The 
pepper sauce did not originate in Mex- 
ico as explained in your quiz, but was 
originated by my grandfather, Edmund 
Mcllhenny, on Avery Island, Louisiana, 
prior to 1868. It was so christened and 
introduced into commerce that year. 
Tabasco has been continuously in 
world trade ever since and today, as 
for many years, we market our product 
under a descriptive phrase which we 
coined . . . “Tabasco—the Original 
Liquid Pepper Seasoning.” 

I sincerely hope that you appreciate 
the spirit in which this letter is written 
and that you realize it is only by vigilant 
and aggressive action that a manufac- 
turer can protect his trademark, pre- 
venting his property from becoming 
generic through misuse. 

W. S. MCILHENNY 
President 
Mcllhenny Company 
Avery Island, La. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
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Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letter will be considered. 


GOLF BY 
) THE SEA 
IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK 


where the fairways 
are “air-conditioned”’ 
by an ocean breeze! 


After you sink that final putt, pause ... take a deep 
breath. You’ve whittled strokes off your game. And 
you feel years younger—refreshed and ready for lots 
more fun. The reason? Gentle, refreshing ocean breezes 
that “air-condition” a// your fun in Canada’s Atlantic 
Provinces ! 

You can bask on soft sandy beaches, swim in the 
warmest waters north of Florida. Go after scrappy 
trout, salmon, giant tuna or swordfish. Explore old- 
world ports and historic fortresses. And everywhere, 
you'll thrill to breathtaking scenery ! 

You’ll find modern, comfortable accommodations 
and the best of food—at refreshingly reasonable prices. 
Above all, you'll enjoy the friendly hospitality that 
welcomes you wherever you go in Canada’s Atlantic 
Provinces: New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. 
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Get this big, colourful 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES TRAVEL KIT 
Send coupon to: 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CANADA'S 


Atlantic 


NAME (please print) 
ADDRESS 


CITY /TOWN STATE 
FAMILY VACATION LAND 
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H Stick coupon on postcard or mail in an envelope 
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This is not 
Old 
Faithful 





Something is missing 


no depth, no color, no feeling of 
being there. Only thru the magic of 
View-Master stereo color can you 
experience the breath-taking reality 
of seeing what you see! 


Your View-Master dealer can show 

* you the complete array of exciting 
and entertaining stereo color scenic 
pictures and children’s picture sto- 
ries that are now available. There’s 
a wonderful experience in store for 
every age, every taste. Drop in to- 
day. Let your View-Master dealer 
show you “The world at your finger- 
tip”’ in stereo color. 
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by Aubrey Menen 


®@ This month's Party of One guest is 
Aubrey Menen, about whom Clifton 
Fadiman has this to say: “There's 
plenty of irreverence around, but how 
often is it mixed with brains and 
charm? That desirable mixture is 
present in Aubrey Menen, which is 
why this magazine is fortunate to 
have him as a frequent contributor. 
In his time (he is only forty-eight) 
Mr. Menen has played many parts: 
those of dramatist, dramatic critic, 
radio publicist, Indian Civil Servant, 


film producer, and of course irreverent 


novelist and essayist. You may recall 
his mastery of irreverence from the 
July, 1959, issue when this brilliant 
Irish-Indian took over Party of One 


Avant-garde before 
and after: 

in youth the ideas 
pour in; later 

they just stay in. 


to fire delightful pot shots at what he 
called the ‘myth of Eng. Lit.’ 

“He reappears this month with a 
kindred exercise in smiling icono- 
clasm, sure to ruffle the feathers of 
many middle-aged literary birds. As a 
confirmed Menenite, I find irresistible 
any writer who can launch a para- 
graph with a cool ‘For instance, I do 
not like the ancient Greeks.’ 

‘From The Prevalence of Witches 
(1948) to The Fig Tree (1959) Mr. 
Menen has employed his wicked gifts 
of satire, irony, epigram and ab- 
surdity not only well but wisely. Of 
all his books I think my favorite is his 
retelling of the ancient Hindu epic 
the Ramayana. To transform this 
riotous jungle of narrative into a sly 
Voltairean fable required gifts to con- 
jure with, But then Mr. Menen is a 
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PARTY OF ONE 


Beware the aging avant-garde: their praise for all things new may 


be no more, alas, than remembrances of things past 


conjurer. He might have been one of 
Hazlitt’s Indian Jugglers, except that 
he works with airy ideas rather than 
solid objects. 

“His temper, which is urbane, pre- 
cludes him from any attempt to de- 
stroy folly. (Besides, no sensible 
satirist would cut off the source of 
his own meat and drink.) But it does 
not stop him from pinking it on the 
wing, as readers of the following es- 
say will remark with pleasure. Or in- 
dignation.” —THE EDITORS 


I have just been reading a dis- 
tinguished dramatic critic. He was 
complaining that although a certain 
play he had seen was well written, 


thought I ought to learn their lan- 
guage. | bought a grammar, and, 
dead against my doctor’s advice, I 
began. Now Greek is a very difficult 
language because it is highly irregu- 
lar and a great deal must be learned 
by rote. To my surprise, I found my 
memory was excellent. | memorized 
three pages of the grammar, and the 
information stuck in my mind. 

It became my habit, after a day 
or so, to recite some difficult verbs 
while in the shower. I live in Rome, 
and my plumbing, being Italian, is 
individual. Both the hot and cold 
taps are marked freddo (cold). Usu- 
ally this does not worry me. | know 
which is which. But now I found 





the playwright had no strikingly 
original and new things to say. He 
complained, further, that it was 
much the same with the books he 
read. Nobody had any revolutionary 
notions any more. In the end, he 
grew petulant, as though he felt 
cheated. 

I looked him up in a reference 
book. He is fifty, if the book does 
not lie. I do him reverence. I am 
forty-eight. I find that at my age I 
am capable of taking in a new idea 
about once every two years, and 
then only by doing considerable 
violence to my nervous system. 

For instance, I do not like the an- 
cient Greeks. I have not liked them 
for a long time, because I think they 
have done Western civilization a 
great deal of harm. A year ago, I 


that while I could remember my 
verbs, I could never remember 
whether the hot tap was on the right 
or the left. After three.days in which 
I alternately scalded myself and 
froze to the marrow, I gave up 
Greek. 

My doctor gave me a nerve tonic 
and a lecture. He warned me that if 
I continued to strain my intellect, it 
would play even worse tricks. Mid- 
dle-aged men, he said, learn nothing 
and forget everything. It was some- 
thing to do with the structure of the 
brain, but just what I cannot—let 
me admit it—remember. 

Yet here is this critic two years 
older than I, going to the theater 
and reading books, insisting that he 
is as eager for new ideas as a college 

Continued on Page 10 
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Continued from Page 8 
freshman. His mind is as wide open as 
the beak of a baby bird. So he would 
have us believe. 

There are tens, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of people like him in every 
civilized society. 


They are the aging avant-garde, gray- 
haired but still ready to be first in the 
fray. I find them as touching as the sight 
of a bemedaled veteran of many wars 
stiffening to attention at the sound of a 
passing drum. 

I know them well. In fact, what I shall 
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have to say about them now is nothing 
but base ingratitude. When I was a 
young man they gave me a start in life. 
It was a farcical start. But then, as I 
look back over my life, perhaps it struck 
the right keynote. At any rate, this is 
what happened. 


*TAVERN’ TIME... 
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trend to milder Bourbon enjoyment. 
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When I was twenty-two I 
wrote a play about the future 
of civilization. The predictions 
were all wrong, but that wasn’t 
my fault. The play was a dram- 
atization of H. G. Wells’ The 
Shape of Things to Come. He 
was supposed to know what 
that was. He thought that after 
World War II, we would all 
be very poor. We are, in fact, 
richer than we've ever been. 
Still, his false prediction meant 
that I could do without expen- 
sive scenery, which was all to 
the good since I had to mount 
my play with precisely $100. 
The wardrobe mistress spent 
ninety-eight dollars of this, 
leaving me two dollars for 
the scenery. I spent this on 
drinks for the stage staff and 
borrowed their ladders. Then 
I set the ladders artistically 
about the stage, lit them, and 
hoped for the best. 

Since I was young the avant- 
garde flocked to the opening, 
hoping to be first to welcome a 
New Force in the theater. 
They thought the ladders were 
wonderful. I thought they 
looked silly. So did my mother. 
But my mother never had any 
ambitions to be thought one 
of the intelligentsia. I have to 
confess that, at twenty-two, I 
had. Well, we are all young 
once. 

Only once, thank heaven. 
Looking back, I marvel how 
my head was turned. The 
avant-garde, mostly graying, 
flocked backstage at every per- 
formance. They admired the 
ladders. They admired me. 
They told me that ladders had 
been used by an advanced for- 
eign producer to mount a play. 
When I said that I had never 
heard of him, they hailed me 
as a genius. In my boyhood 
I had been a candid child. 
Enough of my candor remained 
for me to say that ladders 
were all I could get for the 
cash in hand. This was brushed 
aside as modesty. My candor 
faded. I agreed that, well, what 
I had really thought was that 
the stage should be stripped 
of inessentials in order to em- 
phasize the flow of the dra- 
matic action. From that mo- 
ment I was hooked—or as the 
avant-garde would say today, 
I was committed. 

My admirers among the 
avant-garde gave me the Ex- 
perimental Theatre. This was 
the name of the institution, 
or folly, or caprice—I do not 
know what to call it, for it 











certainly was anything but a thea- 
ter—for which they put up the 
money, that is, the rent. It had no 
proper stage, no curtains, no scenery 
and no orchestra, The actors also 
were paid no money, and in the end 
we had no audience. But we got off 
to a flying start. Once more the 
avant-garde flocked, thirsty for new 
ideas. 

I was silly enough to give them 
some. It was a great mistake, but 
I have some excuse. 

My theater seated less than 200 
people, but my audience was select. 
They were, so to speak, the officers 
of the avant-garde. They were pro- 
fessors, writers, literary critics, dis- 
tinguished economists, sociologists, 
politicians, Freudian psychologists, 
and above all that kindly class of 
people with private incomes who, 
having decided that they had no 
need to better themselves, spent their 
time and money in bettering every- 
body else. 

All of them were forward-look- 
ing. Some looked forward to a Marx- 
ist Britain; others looked forward to 
three-minute divorces, or Espe- 
ranto, or vegetarianism, or Beethoven 
for the workers; still others looked 
forward to the time when there 
would be a lovely atmosphere of 
culture everywhere, and not just in 
their own beautiful homes. There 
were those, too, who impatiently 
awaited the abolition of morals, 
shaving, marriage and other bour- 
geois values—forerunners of the 
beatniks who were as yet in the 
primordial stage of still washing. So 
1 wrote them all a play. We had 
other plays on our list of produc- 
tions—plays from China and Tibet 
were among them. But it was my 
theater, so I put on my own play 
first. 

It was set on a Pacific island and 
it was about miscegenation. I have 
noticed since that certain people 
have made a lot of money out of the 
same idea, but I made nothing. The 
play was a disaster. It was well writ- 
ten, though I say it myself, and I 
knew all about half-castes, because 
I am one myself. It was well acted 
because I had a fine cast of forward- 
looking professional actors. But the 
whole thing was received with po- 
lite dismay. 

The trouble was that miscegena- 
tion was not on the list of accepted 
New Ideas. As some readers may 
remember, the Thirties were the age 
of Social Significance. To me, mis- 
cegenation was of considerable so- 
cial significance, whenever, that is, I 
could get into any society. But the 
socially significant themes in fash- 
ion were unemployment, coal min- 
ing, armament manufacturers and 
international finance. Had I wanted 








to write about a Pacific island, I ought 
to have dealt with the oppression of 
the natives by missionaries, or with 
the plight of pearl divers. I heard a 
good deal about pearl divers from my 
disappointed theater-club membership. 
They were, I was given to understand, a 
downtrodden lot and just the stuff for 
avant-garde drama. Or there was the 
clash of cultures—the natives taking 





to the white man’s drink, the white 
man taking to the native wives. I tried 
to defend myself by saying this clash 
of cultures had all taken place before 
the curtain went up. But I was not 
convincing. Anyway, there was no 
curtain. 

We struggled on for a few nights 
with a dwindling audience. We started 
to give tickets away, but that is not 


as easy as it sounds. For a few nights 
we had a row or two of nurses from 
local hospitals. But one evening the 
matron of one of the biggest rang us 
up. She said, most apologetically, that 
she was afraid she couldn’t persuade 
another nurse to set foot in our thea- 
ter. Nurses, she said, were not very 
intellectual as a rule, and anyway, she 
couldn’t exactly say that coming to 
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could she? I sympathized with her. would have to close. 





That night, nobody came to the thea- However, among our supporters 
ter at all. were members of what was known as 

The forward-looking actors clubbed _ the Bloomsbury set, a group of writers 
together and bought beer and sausages. and artists that included such people 
They did risqué variety acts on my as Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey, 


our theater was in the line of duty, derful time, but we feared the theater 





some acquaintance. 


austerely bare stage. There was, at together with a number of people of a_it revived. 


least, no need of scenery in those very different caliber. Presiding over 
particular sketches. We had a won- the inner circle of this was J. Maynard 


(later Lord) Keynes, with whom I had 


Keynes had won world fame (and 
the ear of Franklin D. Roosevelt) with 
his theory that when things, financially, 
were going bad, the solution was to 
pump money into the economy until 


Things were going classically bad 
with my theater, so I asked him if he 
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would mind doing some modest 
pumping. Like the man of principle 
he was, he sent a check. 

But for once his principles did not 
work. I had offended my audience. 
They had come to my theater in 
the hope of finding new ideas and 
I had insulted them by giving them 
ideas they had never so much as 
heard of, not even at their own 
cocktail parties. When I had spent 
Mr. Keynes’ money, the Experi- 
mental Theatre closed. 

It was all my fault, I knew. I was 
still of the age when one wants to be 
admired by one’s elders and betters, 
so like a good boy I went to see the 
piays that the avant-garde liked. | 
queued for the cheap seats (a great 
stimulus to critical thought) and 
when I could not afford to do even 
this, I ransacked libraries to get the 
texts. 

Very soon I made a discovery. The 
plays that the forward-looking peo- 
ple liked so much were almost with- 
out exception slicked-over copies of 
dramas that had been revolutionary 
a quarter of a century before. 
Hauptmann, Ibsen, Shaw and Strind- 
berg had done the whole thing, and 
done it well. Now, to the applause 
of the avant-garde, it was all being 
done over again, with less scenery 
and more swearwords. 

I could not explain it at the time. 
Ican now. To do so I must refer you 
back to my bathroom. You will re- 
call that I could not remember which 
tap in the shower was which because 
I was trying to learn Greek. This, in 
its turn, was because I was in my 
forties. Now so were the aging 
avant-garde. So are most of the in- 
fluential avant-garde today. 

Half an hour’s study of a work of 
reference will show that the plays of 
the social realists whom I have 
mentioned were just about the latest 
thing in England when the avant- 
garde of my Experimental Theatre 
were leaving school, going to the 
university or just starting out in life 
after completing their studies. We 
all know how impressionable we are 
at those ages. We all know how re- 
ceptive we are to new ideas. We can 
all remember how exciting those 
ideas were, especially, if hardly any- 
body else knew about them. We re- 
member; so does the aging avant- 
garde. 

Most of us find it easy, aftcr a les- 
son or so, to admit that we are no 
longer young. Some do not. Ac- 
tresses, for instance, find it difficult. 
So do people of fine intellectual sen- 
sibilities who dazzled, when they 
were in their twenties, with the 
freshness of their ideas. An actress 
has her first wrinkle: the intellectual 
his first platitude. The actress looks 
in the mirror and sees her first gray 
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hair; the intellectual looks in the 
faces of his listeners and sees the 
first stifled yawn. The actress goes 
to the beauty shop; the intellectual 
to the theater, the art exhibitions or 
the bookshop. Both are determined 
that they are as young as ever. After 
all, as they tell themselves, they feel 
young. 

The actress emerges from her 
beauty treatment triumphantly re- 
juvenated. 

It is not so easy for the intel- 
lectual. There are no cosmetics for 
the aging mind. He searches des- 
perately for more of those stimulat- 
ing new discoveries in the arts like 
the ones that used to make him so 
brilliant over coffee at his college 
or university. He finds them, butalas, 
they are the same ideas, a little 
diguised. They are the only ones that 
will go into his tired old head. 

But it works, in a way. When the 
aging avant-garde can no longer 
shine over coffee, they can still brow- 
beat over a whisky and soda. So 
they do find their new ideas, their 
new geniuses. 

The plays of Samuel Beckett 
remind them of the days when 
they defended James Joyce. The 
pictures of the Abstract Impres- 
sionists remind them of the time 
when they defiantly stuck reproduc- 
tions of the Fauves on their walls. 
The latest piece of Stravinsky re- 
minds them of when Stravinsky was 
Stravinsky and they explained to a 
circle of awed young ladies why The 
Rite of Spring was music and not a 
joke. For artists like Stravinsky, or 
Picasso, are a godsend to them. No- 
body can deny that they are always 
excitingly breaking new ground, but 
one can be comfortably certain that 
one has seen it all before. 






The aging avant-garde do little 
harm: and to the aspiring young I 
would point out that there is money 
in them, provided, unlike myself, 
you handle them the right way. They 
are to be found on most of the com- 
mittees that award grants, traveling 
fellowships, scholarships and prizes 
in competitions. My advice is to look 
up their age in a work of reference, 
find out the sort of thing that was as 
new as a new pin when they were in 
their twenties and do your best to 
copy that. You will not get it at all 
right, because you are young. But 
your blunders will be hailed as the 
revelation of a new and rebel talent. 
You will win the fellowship. You 
will carry off the prize. It will not 
matter if you really believe you are 
as good as they tell you. Your name 
will be forgotten in eighteen months; 
for, as my doctor said, the middle- 
aged can remember nothing new for 
very long. THE END 
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Wimbledon: Game, Set and Match 


@ In June in a thick green valley the 
sun pours down, and they pop the 
fluffy white ball back and forth in 
the little grass arenas where they 
say deuce and love and fault and 
“Quiet, please.” And I go bathe my- 
self in the intolerable sadness sport 
brings to my soul. 

These are the tasty days of the 
Tennis Championships upon the 
courts of the All England Lawn 
Tennis Club, a Wimbledon fort- 
night of golden female legs, on 
court and off. And I come on my 
own white ones, walking down a 
country lane past houses with lan- 
terns gleaming outside their freshly 
painted doors, where gray-haired 
ladies take tea on their terraces, 
and children’s voices come through 
the air of the quiet afternoon. By the 
roadside a man sits benignly playing 
I Know That My Redeemer Liveth 
on his portable organ, an upturned 
hat on the grass for clinking silver. 

The stadium looms dark green 
and ivy clad, holding rich hearts, 
eager hearts and my own gray one 
shortly arriving. Into the long con- 
crete covered tunnel I go, through the 
turnstile where the money is piling 
up in mountains, and suddenly I 
stand terribly interested in a cor- 
ridor thick with the tender tempting 
smell of women. The perfume is 
musk and mad. The flowered dresses, 
the bronzed and freckled faces. 
Pearls and gracious beads. Hats straw 
and gay and striped and strange. A 
blond star of stage, a famous fair 
lady floating by, as heads turn and 
my mind mentions, “Please, may I 
touch you?” But she’s gone with 
smiles only for close friends, mostly 
ticket holders in the shade with 
cushions for bottoms and backs. 
Her beauty goes to sit a flower 
among the tan masks. I squeeze 
bereft into the free standing room, a 
sardine in the sun. 

Two o'clock. I’m crushed in by 
schoolgirls all in uniforms reading 
programs over one another’s shoul- 
ders. They shove and push me with 
no regard for my age. I’m confused 
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by their early interest in tennis. Per- 
haps parents are steering them away 
from men. The judges come out, 
wearing red or yellow carnations, 
exuding rectitude in all directions. A 
grassy law court. Litigants wear 
white. The umpire takes his meas- 
uring rod to the net. Photographers 
prepare cameras. Ball boys in their 
purple-and-green shirts, splayfooted, 





Luis Ayala of Chile stretches for a 
return to Alex Olmedo of Peru during 
a 1959 championship match 

on the Centre Court at Wimbledon. 


fold hands behind backs. They’ve 
been trained to notice a player’s 
whim, his nod, wink and wish. And, 
I fear, to absorb growls at the odd 
time when a player’s ill nature rears. 

Suddenly there’s clapping. From 
under the royal awninged box come 
the players. Traversing silently, 
snugly on their soft soles, some lilt, 
some bounce. There is very little 
waddling because of the speed of 
this sport. But players come in all 
types and sizes, or all sorts of caprice 
and demeanors. There are the grass 
beaters, who when they fluff the re- 
turn of a lob, hold the grass down 
with one hand and batter it with a 
racket with the other. And the 


kneelers, who get down on knees, 
putting racket gently aside to hold 
their heads in their hands. I rather 
prefer this sort—it’s moving to 
watch supplication proffered to the 
open sky. 

But let us play tennis. The players 
stand and swat at random, for a 
warm-up. There is no eagerness to 
start the game. At this stage they 
cavort with some really snazzy shots, 
wearing indifference on the face, 
until the umpire aloft on his high 
chair, score sheet on his lap, whis- 
pers into the mike, “Are you ready?” 
The ball boys lift the lid of the re- 
frigerator. The balls come out, cool 
to the touch, bouncing with perfec- 
tion, just ripe for players who come 
from all corners of the globe to play 
with these fuzzy spheres at a uni- 
versal temperature. The idea is hyp- 
notizing. And for two weeks I 
waited for someone to object to a 
warm ball. 

The call for “Silence, please.” 
Lights lit in the scoreboard. All eyes 
on this sacred carpet of green. Ball 
boys on one knee at the net, ready 
to rush and scoop up on the run. 
Server casually to base line to care- 
fully place a foot, and take that 
instant of aim. I feel a message go to 
his opponent, “I say, chap, if you 
see this one at all, don’t be foolish 
enough to stick your sheepgut out 
because it will go right through.” 

But there is sportsmanship. The 
backslap is there—for the loser at 
the net. The steel handshake of a 
winner. The arm around the shoul- 
der as the players walk off court. 
And in the heat of the match the 
acknowledging hand at the beauty 
of a drop shot when the executor 
drops head and with humility hum- 
ming, wipes face of all expression. 
This tells the crowd you've seen 
nothing yet. Which makes me long 
for those full women who brazenly, 
breastfully, hammer the ball in all 
directions, and helplessly lose. 

Day after day the eliminations go 
on. Outside in the grounds, now 

Continued on Page 16 
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Both from the House of Haig...the oldest Scotch whisky distillers, founded in 1627. 
Don’t be Vague...ask for Haig & Haig @ BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y. 
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The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof @ Green 110 Proof 
For an-illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 

30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. L 









































Continued from Page 14 
deserted by famous names, the peo- 
ple thin out. The opening week 
seems far away, when the crowds 
returned fresh, gay, packed on the 
Underground train with their cock- 
tail chatter of voices, the lean un- 
muscled arms of carefree women 
hanging everywhere—when I lis- 
tened for a word of tennis and heard 
that an Aunt Mirabelle had to let 
her second gardener go. And I was, 
alas, amazed by the absolute indif- 
ference to my presence on the train. 

The evenings of the last days are 
a terrible time of sadness, sun setting 
beyond the stands and in the tips of 
trees. I suppose it’s because Wimble- 
don will go on without me. 

On the verge of a tear I heard a 
cry go up from behind me, near the 
water tower on an outside court. I 
tripped down steps and along a de- 
serted back lane between the ever- 
greens. Reaching the water tower, a 
sentinel over this sadness, I came 
upon a doubles match. I was amazed 
as well as revitalized. Two short- 
footed intense Russians were play- 
ing two string-bean Americans from 
the Deep South. 

A crowd collected. The Russian 
chunky bodies leaped around the 
court. They seemed awkward but 
friendly types. Then I heard the 





magnolia-scented accents crackling 
out the dialogue. They were devas- 
tating these two from the East. 
Somehow I could bear tennis no 
longer. 

I went back through the ever- 
greens, past the members’ lawn 
where they took sherry under col- 
ored umbrellas. I spied some players 
packed to go. I approached to ask, 
“Don’t you want to cry, absolutely 
break down and shed tears on the 
torn tickets in the road?” And si- 
dling near to make my heartfelt r 
mark, | was taken aback by thei: 
flinty businessmen’s eyes. They were 
soon to go to Barcelona, with all 
expenses paid. 

More clapping and I know that 
inside on the Centre Court they’re 
handing out the silver cups and 
plates to those who, when it was 
match point and needed, laid that 
chilled ball neatly on the base line, 
out of reach. In the competitors’ 
buffet, arrangements for champion- 
ships elsewhere in the world are 
made, and schoolgirls collect auto- 
graphs at the bottom of the steps. 
Out on the grounds the blue and 
the green canvas covers lie over the 
turf, and the water tower stands like 
a lonely mausoleum over the worn, 
brown grass of the empty courts. 

THE END 








ON YOUR NEXT TRIP ABROAD 


INCLUDE A VISIT TO 


THE SOVIET UNO 


Only hours from the major cities of Europe, 

‘the Soviet Union offers an exciting and 
memorable adventure for the American 
tourist. You can choose from more than 50 
itineraries covering»many different areas. 
You can saunter along the streets of historic 
cities . .. bask on the beaches of the Crimea 
and Caucasus, relax to the age-old strains 
of Russian folk-musi¢-.-attend concerts, 
ballet and opera... » ..or browse through 
museums and-art.galleries. 
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As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 
listing below indicates June's average 
high and low temperalures and humidity 
figures for key spols around the world. 
Foreign figures are long-term averages ; 
United States figures are last year's. 


HiGe LOW AUVIDITY 


Albuquerque 91 63 34 
Amsterdam 68 51 68 
Anchorage, Alaska 66 47 64 
Athens 85 67 50 
Atlantic City 82 61 71 
Boston Fai. 90: Se 
Bridgetown, 

Barbados 87 74 69 
Brussels 7a 52 . Fe 
Cairo 94 67 45 
Caracas Fo. ‘Se 91 
Charleston, S.C. 86 66 82 
Chicago 81 61 61 
Denver ss. UH 
Detroit 81 es $83 
Fort Lauderdale 90 72 81 
Frankfurt va. we @j 


Galway, Ireland 

Guatemala City 

Hamilton, Bermuda 

Honolulu 

Indianapolis 

Jerusalem 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Kingston, Jamaica 

Las Vegas 

Lisbon 

London 

Los Angeles 

Madison, Wis. 

Marseille 

Mexico City 

Miami Beach 

Moscow 

Nassau, Bahamas 

New Orleans 

New York 

Oslo 

Palermo, Sicily 

Paris 

Philadelphia 

Pierre, S.D. 

Portland, Ore. 

Prague 

Quebec 

Rome 

San Antonio 

San Francisco 

San Juan, P.R. 

Santiago, Chile 

Spokane 

Tokyo 

Washington, D.C. 

White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va. 
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71 
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58 
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86 
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51 
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The most compact 35mm automatic- 
diaphragm SINGLE LENS REFLEX ever 
made! So simple, a beginner can shoot per- 
fect color pictures the very first time . . . so 
versatile, you'll never outgrow it! High- 
resolution f/2.8 coated, color-corrected 
50mm Simlar lens. Cross-coupled Seikosha 
shutter, speeds from 1 sec. to 1/500 sec. plus 
bulb. Quick, through-the-lens focusing. Lens 
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stays open until automatic diaphragm closes 
it to pre-set aperture the instant the shutter 
is released. Rapid-wind film advance lever for 
action sequences. Also available—auxiliary 
telephoto and wide-angle lenses. See them at 
your franchised DeJUR dealer. Or write 
DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, 45-01 North- 
ern Boulevard, Department F, Long Isiand 
City 1, New York, for colorful free folder. 
























WITH SAS PURE JETS 
AT REDUCED FARES* 


August and September are 
wonderful months for Europe 
—especially with reduced 

SAS fares. And the 

wonderful way to go 

is on the SAS DC-8 

transatlantic or transpolar. 

This is the latest, greatest of the 
jets—the only jet with a Maitre de : 
Cabine for added personal service in 
SAS first class and economy. 
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LFAST 


Bring along your most prized — 


travel dreams—because you can 

visit up to 18 extra cities, 

including London, Paris, Rome, 
Copenhagen, at no extra 

SAS fare. What’s more, you’ ll 

fly through Europe on SAS 
Caravelle pure jets! Pay later, if 

you wish, as low as $46 down. Arrange 
for car hire, too, from only $6.20 a 
day. See your SAS travel agent. 
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A Strange Tale “SS 
of the South Seas 


by James Ramsey Ullman 


Suddenly, on the horizon, appeared 
five men in a canoe. What wild 


errand sent them to this remote sea? 


@ On a landlocked lake it would 
have looked small enough. On the 
vast Pacific it seemed not even a toy 
boat, but rather a chip of wood, a 
floating speck. Yet it was a speck 
that bore five living men, and had 
kept them living for thirty days. 
From the decks of the Chicot we 
stared at the canoe as if at an appari- 
tion from another world. Which in- 
deed, in a way, it was. 

. The Chicot is a 3900-ton freighter 
of the Pacific Micronesian Line, 
serving the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands: a huge area once 
held by Japan, now administered by 
the United States as a trusteeship for 
the United Nations. On a circuit 
that takes roughly two months, it 
plies between the Marianas, Caro- 
lines and Marshall Islands—more 
than two thousand of them, totaling 
a mere 687 square miles flung over 
3,000,000 square miles of ocean. 
Most of these islands, too, are little 
more than chips and specks in a 
world of water. On each trip the 
Chicot, making its rounds among 
them, travels a distance of almost 
halfway around the earth. 

At the time of the “apparition” 
we were eleven days out of our home 
port of Guam, bound for Truk in 
the Eastern Carolines. Our course 
was due east, into the trade wind. 
And the wind was strong, carving 
steep hills and valleys in the ocean 
swell. The Chicot, however, rode 
them well, for it was heavily laden. 
In its holds, or lashed to the decks, 
was a conglomeration of freight 
from the outside world—canned 
foods, baled merchandise, lumber, 
steel bars, trucks, tractors, pumps, 
prefabricated buildings—destined 
for the islands still ahead. In one 
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hold was the dried coconut meat, or 
copra, we had picked up on the way. 
Ateach stop the import goods moved 
out and more copra—Micronesia’s 
only major export—would move in; 
so that the Chicot would be full-up 
for the whole of its journey. It was, 
in effect, a floating catalogue of Pa- 
cific Island economics. 

In command was Capt. E. A. 
O'Neill, Jr., theoretically of Califor- 
nia. At less than forty, however, he 
was already a Pacific veteran, and 
had not set foot in the states in seven 
years. Chief Mate Stanley Gilje and 
Chief Engineer Homer Salley were 
also Americans. The junior officers 
were Filipinos, and the crew Micro- 
nesians assembled from all the Trust 
areas from Palau to the Marshalls. 
Other than myself, the only stateside 
passenger was Robert O’Brien, a 
copra buyer. 

In port, we were the lifeline of the 
Territory. At sea, we were a tight 
little world complete in ourselves. 
The Carolines are a huge maze of 
islands, and we knew there were 
many not far to the north and south 
of us; but they were invisible below 
the horizon. The only vessels other 
than the Chicot to ply these waters 
are occasional Japanese fishing boats ; 
and there were none to be seen. We 
were alone. 

The wind blew. Clouds hid the 
sun. The sea heaved. This was not 
the South Pacific of the travel books; 
and even less so when night fell, for 
it brought angry squalls, and the 
stars, then the sea, were lost behind 
veils of driving rain. Some time past 
midnight I awoke in my cabin to 
hear the hooting of the foghorn, as 
if the Chicot were talking to itself in 
its solitude. Then I awoke again; gray 
light came through my porthole; it 
was morning. For a moment I 
thought this was the only reason I had 
wakened. But then I realized there 
was another. The ship was slowing, 
stopping in the middle of nowhere. 

In three minutes I was on deck. 
And it was gray there, too, with the 
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grayness of dawn and clouded sky 
and heaving sea. Indeed, the sea was 
the heaviest I had yet seen; and, as 
it lost speed, the Chicot pitched and 
wallowed in the sullen swell. 

Captain O'Neill, on the bridge, 
gestured to me to join him. “Look 
there,” he said, pointing. 

I looked and saw nothing, until 
the captain gave me his binoculars 
and aimed me properly. Then I saw 
the canoe, and when I put down the 
glasses I turned to him in disbelief. 
“It’s no bigger than a log,” I said. 

“That’s right—a hollow log with 
a mast. About a twenty-footer, I'd 
say.” 

“Are there ——” 

“Look again and you'll see.” 

I looked again and saw that there 
were men aboard the canoe. There 
was activity, too, like the movement 
of ants on a blade of grass that has 
been washed away. 

Had the captain himself first 
sighted them? 

No, he said, it had been Vicente, 
the second mate, about ten minutes 
before. And it had been a close 
thing, for there had been barely 
enough light for visibility. If we had 
been only a few minutes ahead of 
ourselves, it would have still been 
dark, and we would have passed by, 
seeing nothing. 

The men on the canoe had shown 
no light? 

No. 

Nor made any signal? 

No. 

But presumably they were in trou- 
ble? 

“If they’re not,” said O’Neill, 
“there’s no such thing as trouble.” 

The intervening distance was grow- 
ing rapidly smaller, for the Chicot 
had maneuvered so that wave and 
wind were bearing the canoe straight 
toward us. Like all Micronesian ca- 
noes, it was an outrigger. Indeed, it 
had to be; without the balance thus 
provided it would have swamped in 
a twinkling. Amidships, lashed to its 

Continued on Page 22 
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Rio, from Sugar Loaf. That’s Copacabana Beach in the background. 


60 SOUTH in summer? Yes, if you go South far enough 
—to the side of the world below the equator 


where it isn’t summer at all but, rather, the cool season! 





There’s no more interesting or stimulating place to see than dra- 
matically developing South America—with its dramatic modern 
cities framed by some of the world’s most spectacular scenery. 
What more enticing way is there to see it than to cruise down 
this summer in comfortably air conditioned living quarters on eae 

; ; : ‘ Buenos Aires. The President’s Palace—Casa 
one of Moore-McCormack’s beautiful, new luxury cruise liners, Béstiiny or “pink Nene tases on & thei 
ss ARGENTINA or ss BRASIL? avenue of this ‘Paris of the New World.”’ 
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SMOOTH sailing on Moore-McCormack’s routes. You'll 
be cruising tropic seas, through waters sailors 
say are the smoothest anywhere in the world. Your seagoing 


summer resort lets you enjoy the salt air and sunshine. There 
are two outdoor pools, a glass wall away from the Deck Cafe. 


AZ days—gala evenings. Stretch out in your deck chair, 
L away from the world and find the solid, bone-deep 
rest you'd almost forgotten existed. Swim, play deck tennis, 
bridge, canasta, learn a new dance step or a new language. 
Enjoy gala entertainment in the ship’s Night Club. There’s 
plenty to do and congenial new friends to share your fun. 


K ARG AINS on shore and on shipboard. On the islands 
A breeze swept playground with two outdoor pools, of Barbados and Trinidad, both British, 


outdoor cafes, every shipboard sport. The space 


you'll shop for woolens, cashmeres, china, Liberty silks. 
and time to be as social or as solitary as you like. 


Brasil mines much of the world’s wealth of semi-precious gems. 
In Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo you can pick up topaz and 
aquamarine charms for a few dollars or spend hundreds on 
a conversation-piece ring or necklace. 


In Montevideo, Uruguay, and Buenos Aires, Argentina, nutria 
coats and butter-soft suedes are fabulous buys. And much, 
much more that the ship’s expert Cruise Staff will help you 
find on shore or that you'll find for yourself in the tax-free 
Good Neighbor shop, open while the ship is at sea. 


WHEN is the best time to sail? As soon as you can! See 
your Travel Agent and plan your summer vacation 


around one of these 31-day cruises: 


; ss ARGENTINA sails June 16, Aug. 26*, minimum $1,110. 
All staterooms are First Class, and outside. Big : * oe 
clecetty plente:ét-deumer-amme Me Ge ced ss BRASIL sails sited 1*, Aug. ’, Sept. 9, minimum $1,110. 
unpacking. Your ship is your hotel for the cruise. Less than 10¢ a mile for a cruise four times the distance to 
Europe, a change-of-scene cruise to a new and stimulatingly 
different world. Your Travel Agent has all details. Ask him 


for illustrated brochures or write to the address below. 

*omits Bahia 
BARBADOS + TRINIDAD » BAHIA + RIO DE JANEIRO » SANTOS (SAO PAULO) » MONTEVIDEO » BUENOS AIRES 
Ge ee 


A Moore-McCormack special! 


Fall Sea-Safari Cruise 


South America Africa» Mediterranean +61 days«4 continents 
19 ports from NewYork « Sept. 29, 1960 * ss ARGENTINA: 








Ships that speak a different vacation language 


ae See ~MOORE-McCORMACK 
Lunchtime Smorgasbord in the Deck Cafe offers a : 
tempting variety of hot and hearty main dishes, sal- Two Broadway M#FCCTI 


New York 4, N.Y. 
ads, home-baked breads, cheeses, wonderful fruit. 
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Continued from Page 19 

outrigger struts, was a platform sup- 
porting-a low shelter of thatch and 
leaf. And above the shelter rose the 
sailless mast. There were moments, 
as the waves climbed high, when the 
mast was all that was visible. Then 
the rest would bob up again, and we 
could see the whole craft and its 
occupants. 


There were five of them, all men. 
Though they appeared haggard and 
weatherbeaten, they were all func- 
tioning: one man in the stern was 
steering, and the others were actively 
bailing or moving about. One was 
elderly, one middle-aged, and three 
were young—scarcely more than boys. 
All were naked except for identical 
crimson loincloths. Moving toward us, 
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en island 
vacations! 


Golden beaches, magnificent swimming... golf in 
the cool Trade Winds, water sports or deepsea fish- 
ing, all the color of Barbados in this friendliest set- 
ting. Your U.S. dollar becomes $1.69 in local cur- 
rency, so you pay far less for attractive hotels and 
guest houses, for delightful meals and entertain- 
ment... for shopping at DUTY-FREE prices! Here’s 
climate-perfect living, all year long. By sea or 
same day arrival by air. 


Folders, information from Travel Agents or 


BARBADOS TOURIST BOARD 
750 Third Avenue, New York I7, N.Y. 
Also Barbados, W.|I., Toronto, London 
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craft and crew seemed to be emerg- 
ing not only from sea and distance 
but from another century. 

In ten minutes they were almost 
alongside. But alongside was not yet 
aboard, and getting them there was 
to take some seamanship. At the 
skipper’s orders, the Chicot had come 
around until it was broadside to the 
canoe, making a massive lee. And 
now we hove to, with engines still. 
The deck went up and down. The 
canoe went down and up. Close 
though it now was, it looked tinier 
than ever under the high black cliff 
of the Chicot’s hull. 

The chief mate, Stan Gilje, was on 
the forward deck, directly above the 
canoe; and now a colloquy began, 
with assorted crew members acting 
as interpreters. “‘Let’s rescue them 
first and discuss it later,” Captain 
O’Neill called down. But apparently 
the’ castaways weren’t sure they 
wanted ta be rescued. Where were 
we bound? they inquired. Truk, 
someone shouted, and they seemed 
to be pleased. But then more pa- 
laver followed, and Gilje reported: 
“They want to know if we'll take the 
canoe.” 

“Can you fit it anywhere?” asked 
O’Neill. 

The mate looked around at the 
cargo-packed deck. 

“I think I can just about squeeze 
it in on Number Two hatch cover,” 
he said. 

“All right. Haul it up.” 

There was still more back-and- 
forth talk. Then the mate made his 
final repori. “C.K. They say they'll 
come aboard if the canoe comes 
too.” 

“That’s damn nice of them,” said 
the captain. 

Now winches ground and booms 
moved overhead. A rope ladder was 
let over the side, and two of the 
Chicot’s crew went down, reaching 
the canoe with a big leap. Then two 
wire slings were lowered and passed 
under the canoe, and a rope was 
attached to the outrigger for bal- 
ance. Meanwhile the sea was doing 
its best to smash the canoe against 
the ship’s side; but the five rescuees, 
through a tremendous effort, held it 
off with arms, legs and paddles. In 
the process, one lost his stance and 
fell overboard, and for an instant it 
seemed certain he would be swept 
away. But a companion extended a 
paddle; he managed to reach it and 
a moment later he was in the canoe 
again. 

When slings and rope were secure, 
the two crewmen and four of the 
canoeists lunged for the ladder, seized 
it and came scrambling up. How- 
ever, the fifth and oldest—who held 
the helmsman’s position—elected to 

Continued on Page 24 
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Continued from Page 22 The old helmsman sat in the stern, 


stay with his craft to the end. The 
winches clattered again. Slings and 
rope went taut. As the canoe slowly 
rose, the sea lashed and snatched at 
it, in a final effort to drag it back. But 
it pulled clear. Soon it was high in the 
air—as high as the bridge—swinging 
in over the rail toward the main deck 
below. 
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composed and motionless in his crim- 
son loincloth. From a string around 
his neck hung a glittering pendant that 
I took for an amulet but which later 
proved to be a G.I. can opener. On 
his lap, he carefully guarded his two 
instruments of navigation: a rusted 
wreck of a compass and an enor- 
mous conch shell. 
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The canoe revolved in mid-air. A 
wire slipped, and it tilted slightly. 
Then the boom set it gently down on 
the cover of No. 2 hatch: a snug fit 
between a rack of oxygen tanks and 
a truck. Bells clanged, the engines 
rumbled, and we were on our way 
again. As soon as the canoe was 
down, the four other rescuees re- 
joined the helmsman in it, obviously 
feeling more at home there than on 
the steel plates of the Chicot’s deck. 
We stood around watching them 
like yokels at a county fair. 

Their craft, as Captain O'Neill 
had estimated, was about twenty 
feet long. It was not, however, cut 
from a single log, but made of planks 
of breadfruit wood. These were held 
together by strips of coral cement 
and thongs of coconut fiber, with not 
a single nail in the whole structure. 
The canoe proper was narrow and 
deep, a mere slot in which a man 
could squat or kneel. Its hut of 
thatch and pandanus leaves, built 
upon the struts of the outrigger, was 
perhaps a yard square and eighteen 
inches high. Two men at most— 
small and pretzel-limbed—could 
have fit into it at one time, for shel- 
ter or sleep. 

At sea the canoe had shown only 
a bare mast, swinging thin and for- 
lorn against the windy sky. Now we 


saw its sail, a sodden mass of store- 
bought blue denim wedged under a 
thwart near the bow. There was no 
sign of food; bits of charcoal and a 
few battered pots and gourds were 
the only relics of meals past and 
gone. The gourds, we suspected, had 
seen a lot more service for bailing 
than for eating. Even now, high and 
theoretically dry on the Chicot, the 
canoe was a foot deep in water, and 
its proprietors were bailing away in- 
dustriously, Out on the open sea it 
must have been like—“‘like being in 
a bathtub,” Gilje said, “with the 
faucets stuck open.” 

The five men were incredible. 
Through with bailing, they spread 
the sail out to dry, inspected the 
seams of the hull, tightened the 
fibrous bindings. Their concern was 
all for their craft, none for them- 
selves. Ever since they had come 
aboard Captain O'Neill had been 
trying to ascertain what medical care 
they needed; the answer seemed to 
be, implausibly, none. That they 
needed food, however, was obvious; 
and finally, persuaded that the canoe 
would not vanish if they turned their 
backs on it, they consented to visit 
the galley. Odds and ends of cloth. 
ing were produced to replace their 
soaked and mildewed loincloths. 
They even proved human enough, 
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with some urging, to rest for a while. 
After which we sat down with them— 
and a crewman interpreter—to hear 
their story. 

In accordance with island tradi- 
tion, the eldest of them—the helms- 
man or paleu—did all the talking. 
His name was Sernous, he said; the 
others were members of his family 

> group, or clan; and they came from 
the atoll of Pulap. 

That was their home? 

Yes. 

And where had they just been? 

They had not been anywhere. 
They had come from Pulap. 

From Pulap—in the canoe? The 
captain opened a map. “But Pulap,” 
he pointed out, “is three hundred 
miles east—in the Truk district.” 

“Yes, it is far,” the old man 
agreed. 

“And from Pulap—where were 
you going?” 

“To Truk.” 

“Truk itself? But Truk’s in “the 
other direction, one hundred fifty 
miles beyond Pulap.” 

“Yes.” 

“You were lost then?” said the 
captain. 

“No, we were not lost,” said Ser- 
nous. “We were blown away.” 

During the morning we had spec- 
ulated on how long they had been at 






sea; our guesses had ranged from 
five days to two weeks. Now, when 
we asked, the answer came back: 
thirty days. Sernous was definite 
about it. He had kept careful count, 
he said. They had all kept count. He 
opened his gnarled hands three times, 
showing all the fingers. “Thirty,” he 
repeated. 

The trip from Pulap to Truk, he 
said, should have taken four days. 
He had made it often before. But 
this time there had been big winds, 
big sea. As bad as now; sometimes 
worse. And besides, his compass had 
gone wrong. It was an old compass 
from a Japanese fishing boat, and it 
leaked alcohol all over. Perhaps the 
captain could fix it. 

The captain said he would try. 

Anyhow, the old man continued, 
they had been pushed back to the 
west, away from Truk. A little to the 
south, too, so that they never saw 
Pulap again; but mostly west, day 
after day, through open sea. The 
wind from the east had been so 
strong that they could do nothing 
against it, even by tacking; when 
they raised their sail, it was almost 
blown from the mast. They had had 
to bail in shifts, all day and all night. 
But even so, for much of the time, 
the Santa Maria was half under 
water. 
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That was the name of their canoe— 
the Santa Maria? 

Yes. 

They were Catholics, then? 

Yes. Sernous glanced down at his 
G.I. can opener as if it had been a 
crucifix, and quickly crossed himself. 

What about food? we asked. What 
had they eaten? 

At the beginning, we were told, 





they had coconuts, taro and bread- 
fruit, with charcoal and flint to make 
a fire. When this food was gone, and 
the charcoal soaked, they caught fish 
and baked them a little in the sun 
when the sky was clear. At other 
times—which was most times—they 
ate them raw. They had been lucky 
with the fishing. They had caught 

Continued on Page 27 
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Continued from Page 25 

about thirty, almost one a day. And 
they had been lucky with water too; 
for the winds that brought the stormy 
sea had also brought rain, and they 
had collected enough to drink in 
their pots and gourds. 

They had known, said the old 
helmsman, that there were many is- 
lands around them, but not once had 
they sighted one. Nor had they seen 
any ship until the Chicot appeared. 
Often, when the wind dropped a lit- 
tle, they had tried to put up their 
sail; but always it had begun blow- 
ing again and they had had to take 
it down. All they could do was fish 
and bail; bail all the time, day and 
night. The nights were the hardest, 
for they were always wet and cold. 





National Multiple Sclerosis Society 


Did they have any idea where they 
were when we found them? 

Oh yes, he said. Even with the 
broken compass they knew they were 
drifting west and a little south. And 
that sometime they must come to an 
island. When we picked them up 
they had been hoping to reach the 
atoll of Ifalik, in the district of Yap. 
“Is that way,” Sernous said, point- 
ing to the northwest. And the cap- 
tain and mate nodded in bemused 
agreement. Ifalik was indeed “that 
way”; thirty-five miles, by the ship’s 
chart, from where we had sighted 
them, and almost five hundred from 
their destination at Truk. 

Later, we discussed what it would 
have been like for us in that chip of a 
boat in mid-ocean; what we would 
have been like, physically and emo- 
tionally, after thirty days; how we 
would have reacted to the experi- 
ence of rescue. As he told his story, 
the old helmsman of Pulap spoke in 
a matter-of-fact monotone, with no 
trace of strain or emotion. His com- 
panions, too, showed no emotion. 
They had had a meal and were not 
hungry. They had rested and were 
not tired. They had been lost at sea. 
So—they had been lost at sea. Thou- 
sands of their people, over the cen- 
turies, had been so lost; some had 
been found and some had not; and 
some, even in our own time, had 
been borne as far as New Guinea 
and the Philippines. 

Thirty days, five hundred miles: 
what was that? Nothing. The answer 


was in their relaxed bodies and their 
placid brown eyes. 

Sernous was now speaking in Truk- 
ese to the interpreter, who said: “He 
asks please can they go back now to 
work on their canoe. They want it to 
be strong and not leak on the way from 
Truk back to Pulap.” 

“Sure they can go,” said Captain 
O’Neill. Then he thought of one further 





question. “Ask them,” he said, “why 
they were going to Truk in the first 
place. What are they going to do when 
they get there?” 

The interpreter asked, and Sernous 
told him. 

“They are going to buy cigarettes,” 
the interpreter said. 

“That's all? To buy cigarettes? That’s 
the only reason?” 


“Yes, the only reason. Cigarettes. 
He says there is nothing else they 
need.” 

We produced a carton apiece for 
them, and for the rest of the voyage 
our guests chain-smoked while they 
worked on the Santa Maria. What 
brand they had intended to buy, they 
didn’t tell us. But there were no com- 
plaints. THE END 
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READING 
IVE 
LIKED 


by Clifton Fadiman 


THE LORE AND LANGUAGE OF 
SCHOOLCHILDREN, by Jona and 
Peter Opie (Oxford University Press, 
N.Y., $8.) 


EATING PEOPLE IS WRONG, by 
Malcolm Bradbury (Alfred A. Knopf, 
N.Y., $4.) 


@ During my trip to England in the 
fall of 1958 I passed a pleasant hour 
with Mr. Peter Opie in his house 
at Alton in Hampshire. I suppose 
you would have to call the Opies 
anthropologists. Their research field 
is a widespread, uncivilizable tribe 
known as children. On other occa- 
sions this column has noted the ad- 
mirable work of the Opies on nurs- 
ery rhymes. When I saw Mr. Opie 
he and his wife were nearing the end 
of their exhaustive labors in a related 
field. For eight years they had been 
gathering information on the lore, 
language and games of British 
schoolchildren. 

Stuffed, crammed, overflowing 
with the gear of their curious 
scholarship, the Opie house was a 
museum of small wonders. On 
tables, in cabinets, on shelves lay 
hundreds of tiny monuments of 
juvenile history—antique toys, old- 
fashioned puzzles, miniature ve- 
hicles that had rejoiced the hearts of 
children of Victoria’s or even Queen 
Anne’s time. (All better made than 
the foul junk foisted on us today by 
many toy manufacturers.) All about 
were ranged books, pamphlets, files 
of correspondence. Among the lat- 
ter I saw letters and completed ques- 
tionnaires from 5000 children in 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ire- 
land. These eager amateur field 
workers had provided most of the 
raw material which has gone into 
the Opies’ book on The Lore and 
Language of Schoolchildren. This 
will be followed in due course by a 
companion volume on street and 
schoolyard games. 

The work of the Opies has a two- 
fold value, scientific and evocative. 
As against the formalized, fake be- 
havior children assume to placate or 
imitate grownups, it tells us how 
they really think and act when un- 
monitored. And it brings back wave 
after wave of recollection of our 
own juvenile past, which we had 


perhaps thought irrecoverably buried 
in our subconscious memory. 

Just as the most striking charac- 
teristic of teen-age culture is its 
anemia, so that of preteen-age cul- 
ture is its richness. The Opies find no 
difficulty in filling 400 large pages 
with childhood lore: puns and 
tongue-twisters, jokes and jeers, 
tricks and traps, riddles and rhymes, 
“codes of oral legislation,” nick- 
names and epithets, ordeals and 
tortures, superstitions and rites, 
pranks and formalized gestures. 
Most of this orally transmitted tra- 
dition, though continuously up- 
dated (Marilyn Monroe may pop up 
in a rhyme 150 years old), goes back 
a long way. It seems both indestruct- 
ible and pervasive. From my own 
New York street, childhood I recall 
the mysterious exclamation “fins!” 
used to demand a truce or respite 
from punishment. In London this is 
“fains”. or “fainites,” with other 
localities producing dozens of curi- 
ous variants, all apparently trace- 
able to the Old French 14th Century 
se feindre, “to back out (esp. of 
battle).” 

I was rather surprised to learn 
from the Opies that mass communi- 
cation has not destroyed or even 
weakened the teeming culture of the 
playground and the street. The film 
and TV heroes taken seriously by the 
teen-ager are accepted offhandedly 
by the small child (see Crockett 
parody below). His own lore is so 
vast, so healthy and so solidly rooted 
in a long tradition that it digests 
without trouble the most repulsive 
products of our mass-communica- 
tion era. Apparently the small child 
has no innate genius for the phony. 
Not till he is about twelve does he 
begin to admire the fifth-rate. 

Another impression one receives 
from this delightful volume is that 
the culture of the child is ruthlessly 
realistic, almost untouched by the 
mollifying influences of Christianity, 
or indeed of idealism or sentiment of 
any sort. Before TV and the films 
teach them to fake and posture, 
children see the world as it is, as a 
Darwinian cockpit in which one 
must fight to survive. Many nursery 
rhymes, which are handed down by 
grownups, are dreamy, pretty, ro- 
mantic; but street lore, the creation 
of the children themselves, is as il- 
lusionless as the most deliberately 
shocking modern novelist. Here is a 
popular parody, cutting the Davy 
Crockett idiocy down to size: 


Born on a table top in Joe’s Café, 

Dirtiest place in the U.S.A. 

Polished off his father when he 
was only three, 

Polished off his mother with 
D.D.T. 
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Davy, Davy Crockett, King of 
the Wild Frontier. 


An episode to which hundreds of pre- 
sumably grown-up journalists, not 
to mention statesmen, once conse- 
crated millions of words of hog- 
wash, is summarized by English 
children in a magnificent couplet: 


Hark, the herald angels sing, 
Mrs. Simpson’s pinched our king. 


Mr. Bradbury is a kind of anthro- 
pologist too, measuring heads and 
hearts in Academia, where the na- 
tives, though less self-assured than 
children, are no less straitly bound 
by tribal rituals and taboos. That 
so many edged satires have of late 
been written about college and uni- 
versity life signals the growing im- 
portance of these institutions—social 
trivialities yield little pay dirt to the 
satirist. Eating People is Wrong (a 
title that may quite properly rouse 
the indignation of the Tennessee 
Williams school) is set in one of 
those red-brick provincial English 
universities that produce the angry 
young men. 

Mr. Bradbury is not angry, but 
the silver cloud of his humor has 
a black lining. As Voltaire’s Candide 
found optimism inadequate, so Mr. 
Bradbury’s liberal-humanist-intel- 
lectual Prof. Stuart Treece finds the 
Great Books and the Great Ideas 
insufficient guides in our bewilder- 
ing world. There are half a dozen 
other acutely observed characters, 
mainly students and professors, in- 
cluding a wonderful portrait of the 
Colin Wilson type of genius-bar- 
barian. And there are runs of dia- 
logue and explosions of farce so 
brilliant as to recall the early Aldous 
Huxley. Basically this is a study of 
the effects of democratization on 
English higher education, but han- 
dled on the level of civilized comedy, 
with all moral pointing left casually 
to the reader. Except for the incon- 
gruous final chapters, where the 
light tone deepens to a somber bass, 
a delicious minor novel. THE END 





READING THE EDITORS 
HAVE LIKED 


Out of the Red by Caskie Stin- 
nett (Random House, N.Y., 
$3.95). A humorous novel on 
the ludicrous repercussions set 
up in Washington, D.C., by an 
up-and-down revolution in 
Equatoria, a mythical country 
somewhere south of Florida. 
The author is the editor of 
Holiday’s advertising-news- 
letter, Speaking ef Holiday. 
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ANEW HOLIDAY BARGAIN PARADISE 


by Raymond Postgate 


@ The Romans called the Isle of 
Wight Vectis. They also said it was 
the only part of Britannia where a 
civilized man could live in comfort. 
The Roman Empire, they continued, 
was a beneficent institution run for 
the good of the natives (I think I 
have heard that before), as was suffi- 
ciently shown by their consenting to 
stay at all in this rainy and foggy 
province. But Vectis had so consist- 
ently delightful a climate that even 
a man of the eminence of Agricola, 
general, proconsul and consul, could 
live there happily all the year round. 

It is still true; the County Council 
of the island publishes statistics 
showing that it has the maximum 
British records for sunshine over the 
last thirty-five years, and zero en- 
tries for hail and snow. It is still the 
same physically—a diamond-shaped 
island on its side, only twenty-four 
miles long by fourteen miles wide. 

The Roman governor's house is 
still there—at least, they call it the 
Governor’s House and it obviously 
was the home of somebody impor- 
tant. It is out in a field near the vil- 
lage of Brading, protected by a tin 
roof. It has one rarity, an almost 
complete mosaic floor, with mytho- 
logical designs showing Orpheus 
and Medusa. The floor is broken 
open and shows the underfloor 
steam heating, called a hypocaust; 
you can look at the furnace if you 
wish to, and the 100-foot well that 
supplied the water. Glass showcases 
contain the broken and almost pa- 
thetic relics of the household. Some- 
body here made a collection of 
coins; he had got specimens from as 
far back as the reign of Nero. 

The island has held since Roman 
days a character of its own. It in- 
tends to keep it. It would be quite 
possible to throw a high bridge over 
the Solent, the strait that separates 
it from the mainland; bridges as 
long have been made to islands in 
Denmark. But the islanders will not 
have it. If you cross to the island, 








Isle of Wight 


This sunny dot off the coast of England is stubbornly 





Roman in character and blessedly inexpensive to visit 


you must cross by ferry, and half an 
hour is the quickest time. If you 
want to take your car, you must 
book a car-ferry place beforehand— 
sometimes weeks beforehand. 

The islanders know what they are 
doing. They do not object to vis- 
itors—they welcome them. But they 
don’t want commuters. If a bridge 
was put up, the place would be 
swarmed over every day by people 
from Southampton and Portsmouth. 
It would lose its own delightful 
character and become just another 
dormitory. 

For it has its character, and you 
can hardly be half an hour on the 
island without realizing it. The roll- 
ing stock for the two little railroad 








regarded as highly respectable citi- 
zens. Captain Cole, the historian of 
Yarmouth, remembered them as 
splendid types, “very abstemious, 
clean in their speech as they were 
clean and neat in their dress, with 
always superbly polished black 
shoes.” He added defiantly: “They 
were all intensely patriotic.” To this 
day, the islanders call going to Eng- 
land “going ashore.” 

With all this separateness, what 
the islanders have achieved is in 
truth a microcosm of England. Here 
you have all that is most beautiful 
and most typical of England, with- 
out the dark industrial districts. In 
the west and center of Wight are the 
rolling farmlands, with streaming 


Godshill: a genuinel unfaked village in the center of the Isle of Wight. 


lines (Ryde-Newport-Cowes; Ryde- 
Shanklin- Ventnor; $1.50 or $2 “run- 
about” tickets to travel wherever 
you like) seems not to have been re- 
newed from the mainland at all. 
There are straight-backed, clean, 
noncorridor carriages of a type 
which went out about 1920; there 
are engines with tallish smokestacks 
and swelling domes. Until quite re- 
cently smugglers, being people who 
merely defied mainland laws, were 
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hedgerows, and wildflowers like val- 
erian, cow parsley, kingcups and 
roses. There are beautiful quiet vil- 
lages with old churches and thatched 
houses, heaths with gorse, and roads 
running down to the sharp and 
weird rocks called The Needles, 
which were for so long the terror of 
seamen. In the east you have the 
playground, the seaside resorts, 
with their strange “chines” and the 

Continued on Page 34 
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Continued from Page 32 

downs above them, whose temper- 
ateness entranced the Romans. In 
the north is the busy independent 
market town of Newport, which is 
the capital, and at Cowes the fine 
and fortunately clean industry-and- 
amusement of ship making and ship 
sailing. Fine shops in both, and as 
always in England, the best bargains 
are in men’s clothes, not women’s. 

There is nothing missing, except 
perhaps high mountains, which are 
anyhow less typical of England than 
of Scotland and Wales. Forests? 
Well, there are no forests actually on 
the island; but in sight of the small 
harbor town of Yarmouth is Lyming- 
ton, on the mainland, the port of 
the New Forest, and within an hour 
you can be lost in the glades and 
rides where William Rufus hunted. 

- There are three ways to get to the 
island, each leading to a different 
port. The most popular, and the one 
that leads directly to the playground 
is through the seaside town of Ryde. 
It is best to travel as far as Ryde by 
railroad and hire a car on the island 
if you need one. (This will cost about 
$8 to $9 a day with driver—self- 
drive less—but the island is criss- 
crossed with country buses with 
low-zoned fares, and a car is not a 
necessity.) The route to Ryde is via 
Portsmouth; the electric trains run 
every hour from London, they are 
very fast, clean and smooth, and 
you see a great deal more of the 
lovely South of England scenery 
than you can from the crowded 
roads. The ferry takes half an hour 
across the Solent, and an electric 
trolley (or another train) meets you 
at the pierhead. 

The second route is through the 
great port of Southampton and by a 
larger steamer all the way down the 
long reach of Southampton Water 
to Cowes. But the most picturesque 
route, though longer and dearer, is 
the third—round the back of the 
two big cities (Portsmouth and 
Southampton) into the New Forest, 
and out again to the small harbor of 
Lymington. There a sedate boat will 
take you out to the even smaller 
harbor of Yarmouth, and you are in 
the wholly countrified part of Wight. 
This is for me the loveliest part, be- 
cause I like solitude—the lonely 
lanes, open downs and quiet un- 
spoiled villages. 

If you get off the bus at Brading, 
near the Roman villa, to look at its 
Early English church, with a tower 
pierced by arches, you will see a cot- 
tage within whose open door a 
woman is probably working a 
loom—she was weaving scarlet and 
yellow when I passed. The cottages 
next door have “a.p. 1500” carved 
on them. Close up against the church 
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is a strange, rather small square 
building, in which were centered in 
the old days all the authorities of the 
town of Brading. The second floor, 
which would hardly hold thirty peo- 
ple, was the town hall. Half of the 
ground floor is dark, with only one 
small barred window; that is the 
jail. The other half is wide open to 
the road, through arches. In it, 
painted a dull red, are the stocks 
and a whipping post. That was the 
complete administration of a place 
which had two Members of Parlia- 
ment in the day of Queen Eliza- 
beth I—town hall, jail, stocks, whip- 
ping post. 

Go next to Godshill, in the center 
of the island. Turn off the main 
road, to the top of the hill; on its 
point is the church, which was listed 
in Domesday Book in the 11th Cen- 
tury and is still unspoiled. There is a 
big picture within it, of Daniel and 
the lions, which the islanders say is 
a Rubens. They are probably right, 
though it is hung rather high up and 
could do with a scrub. Outside, 
there is nothing which has not been 
there for a couple of centuries, and 
nothing which has been faked. The 
thatched cottages are perfectly placed 
and perfectly genuine; the view in 
both directions is the typical Wight 
view along the road of green fields 
interrupted with breaks of wood- 
land, rising and falling. 

The church is not placed where it 
is by accident. My driver told me the 
local legend, that it was begun down 
in the center of the village, and that 
overnight it was destroyed and the 
materials miraculously moved to the 
top of the hill. The villagers ac- 
cepted the sign and built their church 
in its present inconvenient place. 

“Ever since then the original site 
has been called Devil’s Acre, and no 
one builds on it. If you spend a 
whole night there, they say, you'll be 
free from all misfortune—in this life, 
that is.” 

“Do you believe that?” 

““Not me, I’m a Hampshire man. 
But I know of plenty who've spent a 
night sitting up in Devil’s Acre. 
People round here are curious.” 

I asked my driver to show me 
where Devil’s Acre was, but he 
seemed not to hear. 

There is one unexpected and very 
important feature to the island. Its 
cooking is markedly better than 
elsewhere in England. I’ve not eaten 
by any means in every well-reputed 
hotel on Wight, but I know of four 
places at least which would get the 
word “outstanding” in a guidebook. 
The first is the George in Yarmouth, 
beautifully placed near a miniature 
harbor and with a charming little 
garden. It used to be a gourmet’s 

Continued on Page 36 
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At the Blue Mountain Inn, one of Jamaica’s many fine restaurants. Photo by Fritz Henle. 
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Continued from Page 34 
rendezvous until the owner died a 
couple of years ago. His widow had 
some troubie in running it afterward, 
but now it is in form again; and the 
cellar never suffered. Besides its chick- 
ens roasted on the spit, it is a good idea 
to try the steak Diane cooked at the 
table ($2). In defiance of English tradi- 
tion, the vegetables do not taste of water. 





Next to the George I think I should 
put the Sentry Mead, at Totland Bay 
in the far west. It is run, as probably 
the best small hotels always are run, by 
a couple who are devoted to their job 
and supervise everything themselves. 
In this case they are Major and Mrs. 
K. L. Oliver. Ducks and lobsters are 
what the island is most famous for, and 
these are extremely well cooked here. 
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Mrs. Oliver’s Lobster Delmonico 
(to special order only) is famous 
roundabout. The tables d’héte are a 
bargain: dinner $1.50, lunch $1 or, 
for two courses only, 85 cents. You 
can drink medium-priced wine more 
cheaply in a hotel like this than in 
Paris. A vintage Beaujolais (1955) 
costs $2 and a vintage Margaux 
(1953) $1.75. 

At the other end of the island, at 
Bembridge, a larger hotel, the Royal 
Spithead, has rather higher prices 
(four-course lunches $1.75, dinners 
$2.35), but it has a wider choice on 
the table d’héte and the food always 
tastes of itself—chicken like chicken, 
duck like duck, and beef like real 
beef. But I think the best food in the 
island is in a Regency building in 
the village of Bonchurch, which is in 
effect a suburb of Ventnor. It is 
called the Peacock Vane, and it is a 
remarkable house, both in itself and 
in the way it is run. You feel the at- 
mosphere when you sit in the draw- 
ing room with its great semicircular 
bay window. The furniture is per- 
fect Regency; so is the wallpaper. 
It is quiet, and not crowded; the 
Wolfendens who run it never take 
more guests than they can accom- 
modate. On the grand piano and on 
a cart near it are rows of bottles; I 
counted eighteen sherries, all but 





one good. (The eighteenth was one 
Mr. Wolfenden despised as much as 
I, but it is heavily advertised and the 
guests ask for it.) If you havea drink 
you don’t pay; it will be on the bill 
later. If there’s nobody to serve you, 
you take vour own drink and note 
it on a piece of paper. 

In short, you are in a country 
house, with the quiet calm and 
courtesy which is the best of what 
England can offer. When you go 
down to dinner, it will be to a set 
dinner, very ample, with perfect 
English cooking and one dish that 
is not English. There is a staff of 
Spanish, Italian and German girls, 
and Mrs. Wolfenden sees that each 
one in turn cooks a dish of her own 
nation. You may have anything 
from paella to Venetian veal. One 
Sunday night, when the girls had to 
go to church (you are in England, 
remember) and so the meal must be 
plain, I remember we merely had 
Peacock Vane soup (a clear con- 
sommé into which you dashed a 
mixture of sherry and chilis), a pile 
of asparagus from the garden, cold 
ham with homemade mayonnaise, 
strawberries and heavy cream, and a 
cheese board with seven cheeses in- 
cluding a whole Stilton. We drank a 
Chateau Latour ’48, one of the great- 
est of clarets, and Mr. Wolfenden, 
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being at his ease, insisted on our 
comparing it with the Latour °46, 
which he also has in his cellar. That 
is the sort of comparison that 
doesn’t often come your way; it is 
the kind you remember for years. 
The best hotels are concentrated 
in the eastern side, which some Vic- 
torian writer called “the Madeira of 
England.” The delightful climate of 
Ventnor, which with Sandown and 
Shanklin is the best-known town, is 
the result of two geographical odd- 
ities. Above it soar high, windy 
downs, traversed by sheep and young 
peoplein shorts. These uplandscut off 
the north winds and rains. Their cliff- 
like edge suffered, eons ago, from a 
curious half-landslide. Its base was a 
slippery blue clay called gault, and 
the cliff slipped. But it slipped only 
halfway. There is, therefore, a long 
sort of platform, running for miles, 
called the Undercliff. One part of it 
is actually named the Landslip; it is 
a tangled mass of oak trees and un- 
dergrowth, with a precipitous rock 
climb called the Devil’s Chimney 
inside it. The slipped cliff, like the 
original cliff above it, is broken side- 
ways by great primeval clefts, which 
and still have 
much of their old solemn grandeur, 
if you will overlook the post-card 
shops at the top. Shanklin, Black- 








are called chines, 





gang and Luccombe Chines are 
among the most impressive. 

There are wide sands everywhere, 
and toward the west (Compton Bay, 
Brightstone Bay, Chale Bay) even 
wider sands and great sweeping bays 
with inexpensive holiday camps on 
the cliffs above them. The strangest 
is the Bay of Alum, where the cliffs 
are made of multicolored sands, in 
vertical streaks. The visitors and the 
natives collect the sands and fill 
glass models of lighthouses, eagles, 
and rabbits with them, arranged in 
various streaks and patterns. The 
colors are chiefly red, purple, yellow 
and gray-blue; the results are rather 
endearing and worth carrying home. 

The most beautiful of the seacoast 
towns of Wight is one that does not 
particularly cater to tourists, a little 
port in the far west which I have al- 
ready mentioned—Yarmouth. Be- 
sides the old pubs, the church, whose 
admirable proportions are disfig- 
ured by an 1837 tower, deserves 
your attention, for it contains the 
tomb of Sir Robert Holmes, who to- 
gether with Col. Richard Nicolls 
conquered New Amsterdam and 
changed its name to New York. The 
tomb is surmounted by a life-sized 
statue, which Holmes stole. It was 
on a French ship, a body without its 
head; it was due to go to Paris to 
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have the king’s head put on it. Holmes 
captured the ship, annexed the statue 
and put his own head on it; that is why 
the body has so many decorations on it. 

Yarmouth Castle is a square fort 
built by Henry VIII; for some reason 
nobody seems to visit: it. Yarmouth 
Harbor is a lovely parallelogram filled 
with small yachts—and there, with 
yachts, we have come to what has made 





the Isle of Wight famous throughout 
the world, at least since 1851. There 
had been yacht racing in the Solent 
ever since the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, patronized by the aristocracy and 
royalty (since George IV, the reigning ~ 
monarch has always been “admiral” of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes). 
In 1851 yachtsmen were most diverted 
to hear that some Americans were 
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going to compete for the Squadron’s 
cup with some sort of schooner of ‘!eir 
own design. But aristocratic Bistish 
noses were sharply tweaked when the 
America ran away with the cup and 
took it across the Atlantic, where it 
still stays, being even called the “ Amer- 
ica’s Cup.” Many Shamrocks and 
Endeavours have since tried in vain to 
bring it home. 





The lesson was a healthy one; yachts 
were redesigned and Cowes became the 
world center of pleasure-yacht racing. 
A very distinguished center too; there 
is living a yachtsman who can remem- 
ber seeing at Cowes, all at one time, 
the Kaiser’s yacht Hohenzollern, Tzar 
Nicholas’ Standart, Queen Victoria’s 
Victoria and Albert, and the Britannia 
of the Prince of Wales (Edward VII). 


The old queen was believed to watch 
the visitors who called on the easy- 
living prince through a telescope from 
the towers of Osborne House, not far 
away; she must have seen some ladies 
whose presence required explanation. 

Part of yachting society still is very 
exclusive. The entrance fee for the 
Royal Yacht Squadron is £105, or 
$294, but it isn’t enough to have a 
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hundred guineas and a yacht to get 
in. The queen is patron and the 
Duke of Edinburgh is admiral; two 
blackballs are enough to exclude any 
candidate. Qualifications? “You 
must be a good yachtsman,” a can- 
didate was once told. ““You must be 
adequately well-born, and a good 
companion. You must be able to get 
tight without becoming disagree- 
able; or get tight and go to sleep.” 

Heavy guns have sometimes had 
to be used to get even the richest 
and most powerful elected to mem- 
bership. The late Lord Birkenhead 
was most eminent, but several even 
of his own Tory Party thought he 
was the most unpleasant Lord 
Chancellor England had ever had. 
However, George V, the last of the 
glacial monarchs in whose presence 
protocol was never forgotten, laid it 
down: “It is not to be thought that 
the Lord Chancellor should be 
blackballed.” 

To make sure, the Duke of Leeds 
and Lord Albemarle were put up to 
propose Birkenhead. On election 
day, Albemarle saw with disquiet 
the face of an old and very intoler- 
ant member. 


ALBEMARLE: “I hope you will vote 
for Lord Birkenhead.” 

OLD MEMBER: “What! I would 
come all the way from the north of 
Scotland to blackball a man like 
that.” 

THE KING (Summoning Albemarle). 
“What was that man saying?” 

ALBEMARLE (lying like a courtier): 
“He was saying he hoped Lord 
Birkenhead would win. Neverthe- 
less, it might be as well if Your 
Majesty spoke to him—merely to 
express the hope that the regatta 
will go off well, of course.” 

The king did so, and a little while 
later the old member buttonholed 
Albemarle. 

OLD MEMBER: “The king looked at 
me when he spoke to you. What did 
he say about me? What did he say?” 

ALBEMARLE: “He was saying how 
pleased he was you were voting for 
Lord Birkenhead.” 

OLD MEMBER: “In a personal mat- 
ter between me and the king I shall 
of course vote with the ayes.” 


But though royalty still races, the 
glamour of snobbery has partly 
been replaced by the glamour of 
youth. Those craft whose sails and 
masts prick the horizon like long 
sloping white pencils are, as likely 
as not, to be sailed by young men 
and women who have more skill and 
enthusiasm than money. “A modern 
model, like the Hornet,” said a very 
senior yachtsman to me, “is a beau- 
tiful job, costs only two hundred 
pounds and is cheaper to run than a 











ten-horse-power car, if you do your 
own varnishing and general care- 
taking. A less modern and speedy 
model costs half that, and will serve 
its purpose. The fun lies in racing 
against other craft of your own type. 
Let the millionaires race among 
themselves.” 

That is the keynote of the great 
amusement of Wight today. Cer- 
tainly, there are still those who 
watch the famous and fabulous 
yachts with their high speeds. But 
the greater emotion is concentrated 
on the smaller, cheaper boats, so 
trim in front and aft, skippered by 
the boys and their girl friends. The 
prizes are trifling—the equivalent of 
five dollars or a pewter mug—but 
the competition is fiercely exciting. 
At the annual round-the-island race, 
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organized by the Island Sailing Club 
(2400 members, $6 entrance fee), 
there are always from 100 to 150 en- 
trants, and when they start from 
Cowes you cannot see the mainland 
for the forest of white sails. Not all 
finish the race, for half its sixty-three 
miles are out in the Channel, which 
can be very rough. 

Yachting is not the sole connec- 
tion of Wight with royalty. Spare 
some time (Mondays, Wednesdays 
or Fridays) to visit Queen Victoria’s 
state apartments at Osborne (admis- 
sion 35 cents). They are as she left 
them, and theyare not, to my feeling, 
beautiful. But they are the highest 
and fullest flower of Victorian lush- 
ness and there is nothing else like 
them in the world. There is also the 
ruin of Carisbrooke Castle, where 
Charles I was confined by the Com- 
monwealth. Several attempts were 
made to get him out, all of which he 
bungled with that odd ineptitude 
which went with his cunning. 

It is very peaceful in Carisbrooke 
Castle now—gray stones, grass, and 
a wellhouse where the water wheel 
is driven by a donkey. The long view 
of rolling fields and woods is pro- 
foundly peaceful too. It is typical of 
the island itself, which is a pea  eful 
epitome of English history and char- 
acter, a story with all passion spent, 


a picture extending from the Roman 
villa to the modernist art by Wight 
painters, in its County Council’s Hall. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS: Round trip (rail) 
from London: By Portsmouth to Ryde, 
$6 and $4.30; by Southampton to 
Cowes, $7 and $5; by Lymington to 
Yarmouth, $9 and $5.50. No regular 
air service. Yacht-racing season: late 


April to end of September. Best holi- 
day months: May, June, September, 
October. Typical prices of country cot- 
tages: in winter, $8-$10 per week, in 
summer $20-$30; fair-sized house in 
seaside resorts like Yarmouth or Ryde, 
$14 in winter, $80 in summer; flats vary 
more but are three times as dear in 
summer as in winter. Pension terms in 
moderate-sized hotels, $28 to $40 per 


week. Hotels notable for good meals 
(table d’héte price given): Peacock Vane 
(Bonchurch, near Ventnor, $2.25); Far- 
ringford (Tennyson’s house, $1.75); 
George( Yarmouth,$2);Gloster(Cowes, 
$1.50); Royal Spithead (Bembridge, 
$1.20 or $2.25); Sentry Mead (Totland 
Bay, $1.50); Spencer’s (Ryde, $1 to 
$1.50). Holiday camp prices start at 
$17 per week. THE END 



























ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES 
PRESENTED BY SHELL Oll COMPANY 


Why nature so often inspires superb craftsmanship 


SJomewhise in Florence in the late fifteenth century, a fine Italian hand designed 
this lovely calf binding to encase an illuminated manuscript of Francesco Petrarca’s 
love poems. Seeking to embellish his handiwork, the binder turned to nature and 
its decorative forms. Like so many artists and craftsmen before and since, he found 
in the scallop shell the particular grace and simple beauty he sought. 

Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the 
offerings of nature with the things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists 
are engaged in turning ideas inspired by nature’s hidden petroleum stores into 
substances useful to man. This imaginative research results in products that per- 
form better, last longer and cost less. Millions know these petroleum and chemical 
products by the sign of the familiar shell. 
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The Shell Companies 
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Shel! Chemical Company 
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Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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Grasshoppers were 
put on trial in: 


() England () Germany () Mexico 


The People vs. Grasshoppers was 
tried in a 16th century English 
court. Verdict: grasshoppers guilty, 
sentenced to extermination. Today, 
on your trip to modern England, 
carry The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. They’re 
safe: only you can cash them! 


World’s highest 
waterfall is in: 


0) Rhodesia (O) Venezuela OU-.S. 


Venezuela’s Angel Falls has a total 
drop of 3,312-ft., making it the 
world’s highest waterfall. On your 
Venezuelan vacation, carry The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Each denomina- 
tion ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a dif- 
ferent color for cashing ease. 


Taki-Taki is the 
native language of: 


C0) Tahiti () Nigeria 


In Surinam, you'll hear spoken a 
strange blend of English, Spanish, 
Dutch and Portuguese. It’s called 
Taki-Taki Even if you don’t speak 
it, you can be sure First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
will be accepted. They’re known 
’round the world. Ask for them at 
your bank. 


OC) Surinam 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 







Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Home of the 500 


The grueling 500-mile race turns Indianapolis 


into an automotive Mardi Gras one mad week each May 


by James A. Maxwell 


@ “Before I moved here,” a resident 
of Indianapolis said to me recently, 
“T always thought the king salmons’ 
2000-mile swim from the sea to the 
headwaters of the Yukon was nature’s 
craziest impulse. Since I’ve seen the 
crowds swarm here to the Memorial 
Day race, I realize I was unfair to 
the fish. They, at least, are moti- 
vated by an urge to spawn, an un- 
derstandable compulsion. But how 
do you explain people who spend a 
month in line for a sports event?” 

The squatters’ village on wheels 
actually begins to form outside the 
Indianapolis Speedway in early 
May. The settlers come in automo- 
biles, some with trailers, pickup 
trucks and even retired school buses 
converted to living quarters. They 
come from every state in the Union. 

These vehicles contain food, bev- 
erages—beer is favored—stoves, ex- 
tra bedding to drape the windows 
for privacy, canvas chairs and other 
equipment useful during the long 
wait for the 500-mile race May thir- 
tieth. Water and rest rooms are fur- 
nished by nearby gas stations. 

By a week before Memorial Day 
the settlement has grown to a dou- 


The two-and-a-half- 

mile track is . 
utilitarian rather than 
beautiful, its infield 
nearly treeless 
to permit parking of cars 
by the thousands. 
Half a mile of original 
skull-rattling brick 
paving remains ; the 
rest is blacktop. 


HOLIDAY 


ble-line stringtown stretching for 
several miles. The atmosphere is 
part Elks’ picnic, part carnival. To 
many of the colonists who know 
each other from previous Speedway 
pilgrimages, this asphalt encamp- 
ment is a happy reunion. Vendors 
sell ice cream, soft drinks, sand- 
wiches and souvenirs. Trollops are 
on the prowl. In the evenings there 
are parties with drinking, singing 
and dancing to music from portable 
radios. The quieter habitants sit in 
folding chairs and read by the light 
of street lamps. 

Most Indianapolis citizens regard 
this odd bivouac as only a small 
part of the bizarre transformation 
their city undergoes annually. For 
eleven months of the year Indian- 
apolis is what Easterners think of as 
a Midwestern town. The city is con- 
servative, suspicious of change, gen- 
erally provincial and smugly satis- 
fied to consider itself “the heartland 
of America.” Its people are relaxed, 
friendly and given to Rotarian 
heartiness. Traveling men obliged to 
spend a weekend there complain that 
the experience is similar to spending 
forty days in the Aleutians. 

The county-seat character of Indi- 
anapolis changes radically in May. 


JUNE 


The town takes on international im- 
portance as automobile-racing fans 
all over the world concentrate their 
interest on the 500. Results of the 
qualifying runs, which begin about 
two weeks before the race, are re- 
ported all over the world. Local 
hotels hold reservations from six con- 
tinents. Communication facilities are 
jammed with requests for tickets to 
the Speedway. During actual race 
week the city explodes with visitors. 

This is heady stuff for a normally 
staid city. When I arrived there last 
year, a week before Memorial Day, 
the usually drab downtown section 
was a mass of gaily colored flags, 
placards and bunting, and everyone 
I met—cab drivers, bellhops, busi- 
ness acquaintances, friends—talked 
of the forthcoming event with nerv- 
ous excitement. The night life was 
unexpectedly vigorous and the cares 
of mundane life had been sunk in 
the White River. 

The residents of Indianapolis, 
however, are sharply divided in 
their opinions of this annual meta- 
morphosis. A minority views the 
disturbance with as much enthusi- 
asm as any upper-class suburbanites 
would welcome a longshoremen’s 

Continued on Page 42 
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Continued from Page 40 night, no sleep and everything smoth- you do stick it out? You have to go to 
outing on their front lawns; some of ered in exhaust fumes. The town be-_ the race. To be in town and not go 
these people simply take their vacations comes one big, garish advertisement would mark you as a dangerous sub- 
in May and stay away over Memorial for the race. People you met two years _versive.”” 
Day. ago at a cocktail party in Pittsburgh, Admittedly, this is not the general 
“This may be the coward’s way out,” classmates you haven’t heard from viewpoint in Indianapolis. To most of 
one of the yearly emigrants said, “but since nineteen twenty-eight, customers the populace, truck driver or bank 
living here in May has all the charm of _ who once gave you a fifty-dollar order _ president, sales girl or Junior Leaguer, 
spending a month at a rock-and-roll suddenly demand tickets and a bed in the Women’s Symphony Committee or 
session in a garage. Noisy partiesevery your house. And what’s the reward if the Thursday Night Bingo Club, the 
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NO LAND SO HONORS ANY OTHER MAN 


The first of the places to be named for him (Wash- On the two hundredth anniversary of his birth, the 
ington) was on Manhattan Island, where men still roll of these places was taken, and they were more 
say Fort Washington and Washington Heights; this than could surely be counted—a state, thirty-two coun- 
was in the spring of ’76. The next was a district of ties, 121 cities and towns and villages, 257 townships, 
North Carolina. Then, so quickly that one can hardly ten lakes, eight streams, seven mountains. Of streets 
say which came before the other, there were counties there were counted 1,140, and others uncounted, and 
in Maryland and Virginia and towns in New besides these there were schools and colleges, build- 
Hampshire and North Carolina. After that there ings, districts, monuments, ferries, bridges, forts, 
was no ending, for the name of the man had come to parks, and other features —a tribute of names such 
stand for the hopes of the people. as has been paid to no other man in any country. 


From ‘Names on the Land” by George R. Stewart, Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., ©1958. 
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Above is a portion of one page of Rand M‘Nally’s 

new Road Atlas, showing the most famous of the places named 
for our first president. What a wonderful nation he helped 
found ...where people have the cars, the roads, and the leisure 


to travel to any “Washington.” 
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race is a spring rite with attendant 
gaiety and the strong stimulant of 
global attention. 

“In May, this town is like a dea- 
con with three hookers of brandy 
under his belt,” the manager of one 
of Indianapolis’ best restaurants 
said happily to me one evening in 
race week as I sat at the bar waiting 
for a table. “Usually, people in 
these parts don’t go out at night—if 
it weren't for out-of-towners this 
place would be almost empty at 
dinner. Now all the bars and restau- 
rants are packed to the doors with 
local customers. Everybody’s build- 
ing up for the big race. And that’s 
understandable. This is an ordinary 
city—except for one day in the year, 
and on that day we're famous 
around the world.” 

In Indianapolis, interest in auto- 
mobile racing begins early. Young- 
sters of both sexes rattle off names of 
drivers, races they’ve won and aver- 
age speeds down to three decimals. 
For the young males of the city, the 
Soapbox Derby is the major event 
of the year. In families that are 
moderately solvent, a child soon 
graduates to a miniature car pow- 
ered by a gasoline engine. He is 
then in a position to race in regu- 
larly held contests. 


This youth-to-dotage tie of Indi- 
anapolis with the internal-combus- 
tion engine has a curious effect upon 
the social life of the city, especially 
in May when the monomania en- 
compasses the populace. For the 
nonresident like myself, there is an 
odd, dreamlike quality in attending 
a black-tie dinner, such as the one I 
went to last year, where the conver- 
sations of both men and women 
were devoted to torque, cylinder dis- 
placement and the question of 
whether hydraulic or manual jacks 
are preferable during pit stops. My 
sense of unreality was heightened by 
the fact that, although the discus- 
sion was carried on in flat, Midwest- 
ern English, I would have compre- 
hended almost as much if the lan- 
guage had been Arabic. 

Especially unnerving was a young 
lady of demoralizing attractiveness 
who sat on my right, looked up at 
me with lovely gray eyes and talked 
with passionate dedication of noth- 
ing but the relative merits of various 
fuel-injection systems. For the first 
time in my life, I experienced a pow- 
erful urge to strangle a beautiful 
woman with a fan belt. 

Later in the evening, I admitted to 
my host that I had never seen an au- 
tomobile race and asked him how he 
accounted for this overwhelming en- 
thusiasm. 

“It’s like a man trying to explain 
why he’s in love with a particular 











woman,” he said. ““Great speed and 
tremendous power are, of course, 
exciting in themselves. And there is 
a thrill in watching other men face 
danger. But don’t make too much of 
that. Most people don’t go to the 
: Speedway hoping to see men killed 
or injured. The real satisfaction in 
automobile racing is the daring and 
skill of the drivers. Another attrac- 
tion is that this is one of the few 
sports where the individual is the im- 
portant factor. In baseball, football, 
basketball or hockey it’s the team 
that gets the headlines. But when the 
winner of the 500 is announced, it’s 
the driver who’s in the spotlight. 
Perhaps some of the glory rubs off 
on the fan.” 














In Indianapolis a_ well-known 
driver attracts as much attention as 
a movie star in a supermarket. 
Youngsters follow him down the 
street, fans ask for his autograph, 
giggling young girls and middle-aged 
women surround him at any public 
function. His picture is in stores, 
restaurants, bars and private homes. 
Luncheons and dinners are given in 
his honor, and he is in constant de- 
mand to address various organiza- 
tions and to be a guest at parties. 

The hazards of Indianapolis so- 
cial life in May aren't restricted to 
the drivers. Many of the residents 
fulfill a schedule which might ex- 
haust a Channel swimmer. 

“Indianapolis in May is worse 
than New Orleans during Mardi 
Gras,” said a woman who once lived 
in the Southern city. “The qualifica- 
tion trials begin a couple of weeks 
ahead of the race, and everybody 
goes to them. Last year they drew 
about a quarter of a million fans— 
most of them from Indianapolis. 
The round of parties starts right 
after the first trial. Everybody enter- 
tains, and the practice of going to 
three or four affairs in the same eve- 
ning is common. By the first of June, 
we’re ready for a sanitarium.” 







































































For many years the natives of In- 
dianapolis have found the race an 
excuse for prolonged celebration, 
but until recently the event was usu- 
ally a one-day affair for out-of-town 
fans. Except for the advance guard 
which arrives weeks before the race, 
the huge crowd used to come either 
the night of May twenty-ninth, or 
on Memorial Day itself, and it de- 
parted as soon as the checkered flag 
had signaled a winner. But in 1957 
Indianapolis set out to alter this 
fiscally deplorable habit with a 
three-day festival complete with 
parade, formal ball, imported celeb- 
rities, square dances, a_bodice- 
straining queen and similar lures 
calculated to lengthen the stay of 
immigrants. Encouraged by the first 

















































































year’s success, local businessmen have 
been sponsoring the festival ever since. 
Fortunately the city has not yet been 
seized by total avarice. Its hotels do 
increase their rates modestly and re- 
quire a three-day reservation for the 
race, but restaurants and bars main- 
tain their usual prices. 

Although the objective of the festival 
is to prolong the time out-of-town 





racing fans spend in Indianapolis, a 
number of the scheduled events are 
attended almost exclusively by local 
citizens. For example, the governor's 
reception-and-dinner-dance has be- 
come one of the city’s most important 
social affairs. 

Last year the dance was attended by 
several well-known television perform- 
ers, among them the actors Efrem 


Zimbalist, Jr., and Richard Simmons. 
These two seemed to have a powerful 
effect upon their female admirers. Not 
long after they made their entrance an 
arc of Hoosier matrons had both men 
pinned against a wall. Two policemen 
and four committee members finally 
rescued the shaken prisoners. 

“I thought that we were going to 
be converted into a_ bas-relief,” 





Meet ANGLIA Take that spirit of sports-car fun everywhere 


you go—take the saucy, imported ANGLIA. Full of fire, fancy-free—and 
only *1629*. Wicked all-new OHV power plant, sports-type 4-speed trans- 
mission. Go ahead—challenge anything in ANGLIA’s class! Bright new 
styling—so perky! Bright ideas everywhere. Z-line rear window gives more 
head room, bigger trunk. Front engine: no heating problem. Superb work- 
manship. 12 elegant colors (plus two-tones). U.S. standard bolts and 
nuts—parts and service everywhere. Best of all, economy. Up to 40 m.p.g. 
Go to the rally—ANGLIA savings will pay for your ticket! 
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Charles Dickens was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 
two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 
and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 
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“World's Finest” 86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 





Zimbalist said unsteadily as he sat 
down at his table. 

I left the dance early that evening. 
The streets had been growing busier 
all week; now they were crowded. 
Most of the downtown bars were 
filled, but there was little of the high 
animal spirits usually present before 
a major sporting event. 

I commented upon this decorum 
to one of the bartenders at the In- 
dianapolis Athletic Club. “It’s al- 
ways like this,” he said. “Lots of 
people and not much noise. Noth- 
ing like a Kentucky Derby crowd, 
for instance. 

“For years I used to work in 
Louisville on the weekend of the big 
race. Everything was jumping every 
minute. The people who come here 
for the 500 are different. Kind of ded- 
icated, if you know what I mean— 
like people who’re nuts about opera. 
Nobody goes to a horse race without 
putting down a bet. Makes a guy 
part of the race; the horse is carry- 
ing his dough. But I never heard of 
anybody putting a buck on the 500. 
I don’t know why. I guess the 500 
gives “em such a kick they don’t 
need anything else.” 

A friend who lives in Indianapolis 
joined me presently and we contin- 
ued to compare the Derby with the 
500. ““There’s an overtone of an in- 


dustrial fair about this race,” I said. 
“The big companies that make auto 
parts have their ads all over town; 
their parties are part of the prerace 
activities; I’m told they'll have 
floats in the festival parade tomor- 
row night. There will even be cars 
named after some of their products. 
What I’m wondering is how does 
the average fan generate an emo- 
tional feeling about an outfit that 
makes brake lining?” 

“The two races evoke totally dif- 
ferent responses—that’s all,” my 
friend said. “The Derby is a senti- 
mental occasion, symbolized by My 
Old Xentucky Home. The 500 af- 
fects only the adrenal glands.” 

The mounting excitement was 
strongly in evidence next morning, 
the day before the race. For the past 
several days, planes, trains and pri- 
vate cars had been bringing thou- 
sands of fans to the city. Now the 
flow was at its peak. Because local 
hotels and motels are inadequate 
for the enormous crowd, visitors 
fanned out all over the metropolitan 
area into private homes which rent 
spare rooms for this one occasion 
each year. 

Downtown Indianapolis was 
packed. Everyone talked racing, and 
rumors filled the atmosphere. A 
well-known driver was reported 





with a paddock of califorgie 
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felled by appendicitis. Two cars 
were having trouble with their oil 
lines. Drivers A and B had swapped 
punches over a young lady. One 
weatherman predicts that rain will 
force postponement of the race. A 
clear day has been forecast by an- 
other. 

At the Athletic Club a capacity 
crowd composed almost exclusively 
of Indianapolis residents was on 
hand for the Mayor’s Breakfast for 
former winners of the 500. The af- 
fair began—to my momentary 
shock—with a whisky sour. Then 
each driver was introduced and his 
exploits recounted in words which 
seemed to scan. 

The applause was warm and en- 
thusiastic and, at my table, various 
persons supplemented the toast- 
master’s remarks for my benefit 
with further details of the heroes’ 
accomplishments. 

The speaking took considerable 
time and, as noon approached, a 
number of guests had to leave be- 
fore the eulogies had ended. In Indi- 
anapolis, for obvious reasons, the 
nation’s war dead are paid homage 
a day or two before May thirtieth, 
and some of those present were 
scheduled to take part in the midday 
memorial services at the Soldiers 
and Sailors Monument. 


In the afternoon, I went out to the 
Speedway for another ritual dear to 
the heart of Indianapolis—the for- 
mal instruction of the drivers. 

The Speedway, like a racing car, 
is utilitarian rather than handsome, 
The stands, built over several dec- 
ades, have neither distinction nor 
unity of style. The enormous infield 
inside the two-and-a-half-mile track 
is comparatively barren of trees and 
bushes to permit the parking of 
thousands of automobiles. The ga- 
rages for the racing cars are con- 
structed of sheet metal or wood. The 
track was formerly paved entirely of 
brick, but now blacktop covers all 
but a half mile which, in deference 
to tradition, retains the original sur- 
face. It rattles the teeth of drivers 
each of the 200 times they cross it. 

The thirty-three men who were to 
drive next day were seated in a 
roped-off section of the stands when 
we arrived. On either side of them 
were several thousand spectators of 
all ages, and at the base of the stands 
were more photographers, reporters, 
radio and television crews than are 
likely to be present at a Presidential 
inauguration. 

The drivers were a lean, fit-look- 
ing group with an average age in the 
mid-thirties. Each must be experi- 
enced before he is permitted to enter 
even the qualification trials. A new 
man’s ability to handle a car on the 


Speedway must be approved before he 
is allowed to race. Often there are only 
inches between the tail pipes and noses 
of cars doing 160 miles per hour. One 
man’s error can mean disaster for 
others and, despite precautions, wrecks 
are common, many of them fatal. 
This is why public demand for aboli- 
tion of the 500 has been going on 
sporadically for years. In 1959 the cry 


went up again after two drivers were 
killed in the qualification trials. Since 
the first 500 in 1911, forty-four persons, 
including five spectators, have lost their 
lives in crashes. Still, the number of 
500 enthusiasts grows steadily. The 
Speedway management never discloses 
attendance figures, but the gross income 
from the one race, plus a modest 
amount from the qualification trials, 





pays the overhead of the 559-acre es- 
tablishment, maintains a sizable year- 
round staff, permits constant enlarge- 
ment and improvement of seating ca- 
pacity, provides prizes of more than 
$100,000 and presumably yields a 
satisfactory return on the investment 
of the owner, Tony Hulman, Jr. 
When the instruction of the drivers 
had ended, I walked out the gate to talk 
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You’ll stop at dazzling cities, do excit- 
ing shopping .. . all very civilized. Yet 
just a short drive away ... wild animals! 
And colorful peoples, too. Living in pic- 
turesque surroundings with many cus- 
toms from bygone ages. In Kruger 
National Park you can even have lions 
trotting unconcernedly beside your car. New York. 


That'll make a story back home! To prove 
it, take pictures . . . from inside your car, 
if you please. Then back to the gay ship- 
board life. Or visit ashore for a while. 
Another Union-Castle liner will be along 


How little it costs to enjoy this vaca- 
tion-to-adventure. From London, you can 
do it for about $9 a day. No more than 
the price of a hotel at home! Let your 
Travel Agent quote you the fares. Or 
send for free booklet “See Colourful 
Africa.”’ Write Dept. H-5, Cunard Line, 
General Passenger Agents for Union- 
Castle Line at 25 Broadway, New York 4, 
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unspoiled vacation land, you know. Yet so 
many seekers for new places to go don’t 
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easy to circle the whole continent, have shortly. 
15,000 miles of adventure ashore and 
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with some of the people who had been 
parked on the street for weeks awaiting 
the race. I said hello to one group of 
four men sitting under a canvas awning 
extended from the rear of a small bus, 
and they amiably asked me to join 
them and have some beer. “‘We’ve been 
here eighteen days,” one said. “We do 
this every year—take our vacation, 
drive over from St. Louis and just camp 


here. We got bunks fixed up in the bus, 
we tip the guy at the gas station across 
the street so we can use his toilet and 
we hop down to the Y whenever we 
want a shower. We sit around and gab 
or play cards—whatever we feel like 
doing.” 

I asked where they'd sit during the 
race. ‘We won't be in the stands, if 
that’s what you mean,” a second man 


said. “Most of us’ll be in the infield. 
Can’t see a damned thing there, though, 
unless you do like we do.” He pointed 
to a large disassembled stack of steel 
tubing and scaffolding on top of the 
bus. “We build our own grandstand,” 
he said. “That’s a three-deck job and 
the top platform’s thirty-five feet high. 
We rent out the lower levels. That’s one 
of the reasons we want to get in the 
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grounds early. They open the gates 
at five in the morning and the race 
starts at eleven. That gives us time 
to set up, ‘-2 the beer and rent the 
lower levels.” 

Although the weather had been 
threatening all day, a crowd esti- 
mated at a quarter of a million 
swarmed through downtown Indi- 
anapolis that evening to see the two- 
and-a-half-mile parade of floats, 
bands, military organizations, fra- 
ternal groups and beaming actors. 
Within moments after the last of the 
procession had disbanded, a heavy 
rain began to fall. A large number 
of the onlookers, many of them in 
evening clothes, hurried away to the 
innumerable parties being given all 
over the city. 

A friend and his wife took me out 
to the Governor's mansion, or 
rather to the Governor's back yard, 
where some 600 persons huddled 
under an open-sided tent staring 
glumly at streams of water cascad- 
ing off the canvas. As everyone 
knew, even a slight drizzle the next 
day would force a postponement of 
the race. The Indiana University 
glee club, amplified by a public- 
address system, battered the guests 
with music but did little to lift their 
spirits. The Governor was smiling 
gamely as if he were trying to reas- 
sure worried political supporters 
that bad news from the pre-election 
polls was not necessarily definitive. 
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“Let’s get out of here before 
there’s mass hara-kiri,” my 
friend said soon after we'd ar- 
rived. 

When I looked out my win- 
dow the next morning, the 
rain had stopped and a bumper- 
to-bumper stream of cars was 
en route to the Speedway. 
Traffic was just as heavy when 


I started about two hours later, | 


but the system of one-way 
streets and bus and taxi routes 
worked efficiently and the trip 
was remarkably short. 

When I reached my seat the 
thirty-three cars were already 
lined up in a column, three 
across and eleven deep. The 
stands were packed and be- 
hind me in the infield thou- 
sands and thousands of parked 
and incoming automobiles 
formed an enormous, wildly 
colored pattern against the 
green sod. 

On the track there were the 
inevitable prerace activities— 
bands, drum majorettes in cos- 
tumes which seemed to have 
been sprayed on, choral groups, 
a parade of television celebri- 
ties around the course—but 
they seemed to be receiving 
only slight interest from the 
crowd. As the starting time 
approached, a strange, chill 
tension spread quickly through 
the Speedway. As the drivers 
took their places in the cars the 
element of potential tragedy 
came to mind unwanted but 
unavoidably. I thought of a 
man who had compared the 
sport to bullfighting and his 
words suddenly took on vivid 
meaning. 

Promptly at 11:00 a.m., 
Tony Hulman, Jr., gave the 
traditional order : “Gentlemen, 
start your engines.” The ex- 
plosions of the exhausts and 
the roar of the crowd merged 
into one incredible, terrifying 
din. The pace car took its place 
at the head of thecolumn and 
led the way twice around the 
track. At the completion of the 
second round, the pace car 
shunted off into the pit area, 
rolling thunder burst from the 
racers and they leaped forward 
as though flung by giant sling- 
shots. 

For the first ten or fifteen 
laps the wild speed, the insane 
closeness of the cars, the 
flagellating noise have the im- 
mediacy yet unreality of a 
nightmare. But as the race goes 
on, a merciful adjustment takes 
place and the onlooker begins 
to see the drama before him. 


The co-ordination of the drivers is un- 
believable as four cars go into a banked 
turn, hold their course as if on rails and 
zoom into the straightaway in a fight to 
gain a few feet on the leader. A car 
streaming black smoke limps into the pit 
area, out of the race. The faces of the 


driver and the crew members, seen 
through field glasses, are a study in men 


fighting back tears. 


The ominous amber light goes on to 
warn racers to reduce speed and hold 
their positions, and a shocked “Oh!” 
comes from the crowd. A moment later 





a voice over the public-address system 
announces that cars 29 and 30 have 
crashed on the far side of the track. An 
ambulance siren is dimly heard. Until 
the announcer returns with the news that 
neither driver has been seriously injured, 
the viewers are oddly silent. 
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loot is lootier You'll find the treasure of the world—watches, 
cameras, perfume, china, cashmeres, liquor — at low free port 
prices that will take your breath instead of your bankroll. 





fish are fishier You'll sink your hooks into our fish, your 
teeth into our food, your cash into our free port bargains, and 
who knows (others have) perhaps your roots into Jamaica itself. 
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If your mental picture of a resort island is a round flat pancake of sand with a palm on it 
Jamaica will astound you. For here are 4411 square miles bulging and bursting with things 
to do and see. In other words, you can do a lot more than just lie here. The only thing that 
keeps us from saying you can pack more doing and seeing into the average day in Jamaica 
(which you can) is the simple fact that there is no average day in Jamaica. Every day on 
our islandier island is far above average. And oh, the nights. (And oh, the low summer 
rates!) Which is why, when you've been to Jamaica you have the feeling you've really been 
someplace — and the feeling lasts the whole year through. This summer come to Jamaica! 


come to Jamaica—it’s no place like home 


JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES * Jamaica Tourist Board * Kingston, Jamaica, W.I. * New York * Chicago * 
SEE ANY TRAVEL AGENT. Jet service from major cities; 10 international airlines serve Jamaica. Also, regular sailings from New York, Miami and New Orleans 














































sea is sea-ier Our true blue sea is more fun to sail on or 
wade in. It comes bubbling up through your toes like champagne. 
You'll wish you could serve it in a slipper. Nothing’s to stop you. 
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nights are nightier Nighttime activities are conducted 
under our stars, when Jamaica turns into a great big beautiful lost 
& found department. You lose and find yourself simultaneously. 
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jungles are junglier You can stroll through spectacular 
stands of virgin jungle (above, Fern Gully) with impunity; no 
dramatic animals, just our incredible birds, bees, trees, flowers. 
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Cars are making pit stops now 
and the crews, trained to a point of 
astonishing precision, change four 
tires and refuel the car in twenty- 
some seconds. Once a few drops of 
the highly volatile liquid splashes on 
the hot tail pipe and immediately the 
car is enveloped in flames. The 
driver leaps from his seat unscathed, 
but fire burns on the clothes of one 
of the crew, who stands stoically still 
while he is doused with the fire ex- 
tinguisher. 

The race is well along now, the 
cars more widely spaced and the 
leaders have lapped the field several 
times. A lone racer comes down the 
stretch before the stands, the driver 
loses momentary control, the car 
brushes the outside wall, spins 
crazily and then plunges backward 
across the track. The driver is un- 
hurt, but®my stomach roils at the 
thought of what would have taken 
place had other cars been close. 

Only a few laps remain. The am- 
ber light has been on five times. No 
one has been killed but several men 
have been injured, two seriously. 
Accidents and mechanical failures 
have removed more than half of the 
thirty-three cars that started. Of the 
sixteen that remain, only three have 
any chance for first place. 

Then the leader completes his 
200th lap, an official frantically 
waves the checkered flag as the car 
flashes by, and a great cheer bursts 
from the crowd. The winner takes an 
extra lap around the track to lose 
speed and then coasts into the pit 
area. The tumult is deafening as man 
and car are pushed into Victory 
Lane, where innumerable photogra- 
phers take pictures of the Holly- 
wood starlet kissing his oil-smeared 
cheek. One is only faintly conscious 
of the continued sound of engines as 
the other cars keep going to com- 
plete their 500-mile goal. 

Indianapolis had its final burst of 
gaiety that night. There was much 
to celebrate. No drivers had been 
killed. A new speed record had been 
set. The crowd had been the largest 
in history. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I 
took a short walk in the downtown 
area. It was almost deserted. Lit- 
tered streets awaited the sweepers. 
The grass in the parks was trampled. 

A friend took me to the train. He 
was obviously exhausted but he 
smiled wryly as we said good-by. 
“I’m like an old drunk with a hang- 
over,” he said. “I’m swearing off the 
500 today, but I know I'll forget all 
about my resolution next May. I'll be 
as eager as all the other idiots to get 
going again.” We shook hands. 
“See you again in 1960?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid you will,” I said. The 
adjective was well chosen. 


THE END 
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Rugged, for a lifetime of service. 
Models of 6x, 7x, 8x, 10x, 15x. 
Also an 8x30B model designed especially 
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At leading dealers. 
Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 48 


5 Fifth Ave 








“You Find ‘The Best of Everything’ 


Says 

JOAN CRAWFORD, 
Star of the new 

20th Century-Fox 

drama “The Best 

of Everything” 





“My newest picture title certainly reminds 
me of the show me state”, says the 
world-famous actress from Missouri’s 
“Little Dixie”. The best of scenery—the 
best of good times — and the best of 

ple. Here, the traditions and customs 
of an older Dixieland still live. 


What better place for a low-cost family 
vacation? Enjoy Little Dixie’s interest- 
ing towns — Mexico, Fulton, the great 
riding horse centers—Columbia, home of 
the state university and colleges— 
Moberly and Jefferson City, state cap- 
ital, and quaint historic Boonville. 


Sports? . . . Finest of river fishin’ here, 
upland game in season. And from ro 
poiht in “Little Dixie,” you're at the 
gateway to Missouri’s big fish-filled 
lakes and boundless Ozark 
playgrounds. Write for free 
booklet. 
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““Heartiand of Hospi- 


tality” . . . where 
Coupon the old South and 
new West meet. 


Missouri Resources and Development Commission 
Dept. FO43 

Jefferson City, Missouri 

Please send FREE, without obligation, 32- 











page, 4-color brochure, “MISSOURI SPEC- 
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OPEL REKORD TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


You can get up to 30 miles to the gallon of regular gas with Opel. And this is no 
claim; it’s a fact, proven thousands of times over by ordinary Opel owners. Speaking 
of economy, Opel replacement parts really do cost a lot less than those of conven- 


tional cars .. . an average of 35%. Opel trade-in value is high, too! 


OPEL REKORD TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


Some compacts give you economy, some give you quality. Opel gives you both! 
Opel’s careful workmanship stems from a policy of selling as many cars as it can 
build with precision—not building as many cars as it can sell. You'll notice the dif- 


ference right away in the fit of the doors and the precise tailoring of the upholstery. 





OPEL. REKORD TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


windshield wipers, cigarette lighter and ash trays, front arm rests and dual sun visors. You 


$ 50* The $1987.50* P.O.E. New York manufacturer’s suggested retail price for the 2-door Rekord 
| 9 8 (2 sedan includes heater-defroster, direction signals, clock, automatic trunk light, 2-speed electric 


don’t have to add hundreds of dollars worth of accessories to Opel to get it into driving shape. 


* (Including delivery, handling, Fed. excise taxes.) Transportation charges, state and local taxes, accessories and optional equipment including whitewall tires additional. 


THIS IS OPEL SOLD AND SERVICED ALL OVER AMERICA BY BUICK DEALERS 














God : French Canada’s 
rugged eastern peninsula, the northernmost tip of the 
Appalachian Range. A popular drawing card for visitors 
is Percé, a fishing-farming village on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The slablike Percé Rock and Bonaventure Island, 
just beyond it, are both noted sanctuaries for sea birds. 


FRENCH 
CANADA 


PORTRAIT OF A PROUD PEOPLE 


by Hugh MacLennan 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


e The French-Canadians are the senior North 
Americans (the Indians, of course, excepted) 
above the Rio Grande and the Caribbean, and 
their awareness of this fact lies close to their 
awareness of themselves as an extraordinary 
people. They know their own story, every aspect 
of it, as members of a proud family know theirs. 

Though French-Canadians live in all the ten 
provinces of Canada, their heartland is the old 
Province of Quebec, once known as New France. 
Quebec now has a population touching on five 
million; geographically the largest province after 
British Columbia, it is also the most varied in 
scenery, climate and terrain. But though Quebec 
is sO vast that its total area is more than double 
that of Texas, most of the province consists 
of the rock and scrub of the Laurentian Shield, 
so useless for habitation that even from the 
ramparts of old Quebec City you can look north 
into the wilderness. 

The scarcity of good land has been an important 
conditioning factor in the French-Canadian story. 
Without enough soil to provide sustenance for 
their teeming offspring, the French-Canadians 











Weoery side street: On a mean stretch 


of the St. Maurice, a tributary of the St. Lawrence River, two canoeists maneu- 
ver cautiously near a boiling rapids in preparation for the annual three-day, 120- 
mile race from La Tuque to Trois Riviéres. The St. Maurice is part of Quebec's 
system of rivers and streams used by hunters and trappers to penetrate the Arctic. 


were poor for years, and for years thousands of their 
sons had to emigrate from Quebec or leave a settled 
community in order to break new land in terrains ter- 
ribly harsh. Until recently, luxury on any substantial 
scale was unknown in French Canada. 

Yet the province is as beautiful as it is stern, and at 
last technology has unlocked some of its riches. Quebec 
contains forests which supply the United States with an 
enormous percentage of its newsprint. There are thou- 
sands of lakes large and small, the mineral wealth is 
incalculable, there is hydroelectric power for a popula- 
tion far greater than Quebec has now. 

It was the rivers which gave French Canada her life: 
first the St. Lawrence and then those majestic tribu- 
taries, each a major stream in its own right: the Ottawa, 
the Richelieu, the St. Maurice and the Saguenay. To 
this day most of the people live in the river valleys, and 
the St. Lawrence is so entwined in the French-Canadian 
story that it is impossible to imagine French Canada 
without it. As early as 1603, Champlain recognized this 
as the most strategic waterway on the continent. So did 
Queen Elizabeth and President Eisenhower, when they 
opened the International Seaway in Montreal last year. 

No one making a home beside such a river could have 
escaped the consequences. From the first settlements, 
the St. Lawrence—and to a lesser extent the Ottawa and 
Richelieu—guaranteed the French-Canadians that dubi- 
ous blessing, an interesting history. 


Statements about a country as huge as Canada cannot 
be made without qualification. Montreal may be Cana- 
da’s heart in the sense that it is here that the largest 
number of French- and English-speaking Canadians 
encounter one another. But it is not the provincial capi- 
tal—old Quebec is that—nor is it quite accurate to call 
Quebec merely a province. The French-Canadians are a 
racial island in North America; Quebec is therefore a 
nation in spirit enclosed within the federal state of 
Canada. 

There is no minority in America remotely as self- 
conscious as the French-Canadians. So many things 
have conspired to keep them a people apart. They have 


married hardly at all with their English-speaking neigh- 
bors because most of the English are Protestants and 
practically all the Canadiens are Roman Catholic. Even 
language has been something of a barrier to their asso- 
ciation with their English-speaking coreligionists. But 
often I think that the greatest barrier has been an almost 
mystic feeling that their overriding duty is to exist as a 
separate community. 

I suppose most French-Canadians would be startled 
if anyone called them exclusive, because as individuals 
they are friendly, gregarious, democratic and exquisitely 
courteous. But as a group they seem to their English- 
speaking compatriots as exclusive as the Jews must often 
have seemed to the ancient Romans. Often I think the 
French-Canadians desire to believe that the nation’s 
English-speaking majority is opposed to them. Often 
they seem to require outward and visible signs of politi- 
cal and social opposition, as though only in this way 
they could keep vividly alive their sense of mission and 
their image of themselves as a people. I do not mean that 
there has ever been a conscious policy in French Canada 
to make trouble. Far from it; these are the most peaceful 
people I have ever known. Yet they seem to have an 
emotional need to emphasize every aspect of a tradition 
that sets them apart. 

The motto of Quebec is Je Me Souviens—I Remember— 
and the French-Canadians forget neither a slight nor a 
favor, nor any important event connected with their 
past. No people in America are so conscious of their 
ancient roots. As recently as the last war, two candidates 
for Parliament wrangled on a platform about the status 
of each other’s ancestors in the Norman hamlet their 
families had left three centuries earlier. When Jean 
Drapeau was elected mayor of Montreal a few years ago, 
one of his first acts was to display to the press a picture 
of his family tree, which demonstrated that the roots of 
the Drapeau family were sunk deep in some of the most 
historic soil of Old France. 

The emblem of French Canada is the fleur-de-lis of the 
French Catholic kings, and when Louis XVI was guillo- 
tined by the atheists of the Revolution in 1793, Quebec 
was permanently estranged—not from the French peo- 


ple but from the French Continued on Page 55 
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Vig : The Gaspé abounds 
in pretty villages like Coin-du-Banc in a setting of forest 
and green, flat fields, dominated by a trim church. In spite 
of the modern highway fronting the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the most reliable way of traveling is still by cart-and-horse. 


Continued from Page 52 secular nation. The French- 
Canadians have hated British imperialism so much that 
the Boer War seemed to them a monstrous crime, yet 
they have always preferred the British Crown to the 
French Republic, and in 1776, when Benjamin Franklin 
came to Montreal to win them to the Continental Con- 
gress, they turned him down flat. 

This preference for monarchy is deep in their char- 
acter and history, for they are, ironically, the only people 
in the Western world who have never offered allegiance 
to anyone save a legitimate sovereign. The English had 
their Cromwell, but not the ancestors of the French- 
Canadians. They sing Vive le Roi or Vive la Reine and 
mean it, with the understanding, of course, that La 
Reine is at present Queen Elizabeth I of Canada, and 
not Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain. French- 
Canadian troops serving the Queen, who is the honorary 
colonel of their famous Royal Twenty-second Regiment, 
have finally won the right to receive their commands not 
in English but in the language of Frontenac and 
Montcalm. 

This aspect of French Canada I saw beautifully illus- 
trated one autumn day in Quebec City. I happened to 
: be a guest at the Citadel, the summer residence of the 

Governor-General of Canada, and another guest was a 
famous British statesman who was stopping on his way 
: to a conference in Washington. We were playing croquet 
late in the afternoon on the little patch of greensward 
behind the cannon of the King’s Bastion, and never 
have I played any kind of game in such a setting. The 
antique cannon pointed across the river to the heights 
of Lévis, where Wolfe’s batteries had stood when 
they shelled Quebec. The cliff fell sheer, the river mir- 
rored the clouds, the wind whipped us as though we 
were on a mountain. 

Suddenly an aide approached and said something to 
the Governor-General, who laid down his croquet 
mallet and turned to us: 

“I’m afraid we'll have to stop the game for a moment. 
I'd forgotten the time.” 

Just as he spoke, a corporal’s guard marched around 
the corner of the old fort and came to attention before 
the flagstaff. They were wearing the red coats, pipe-clayed 
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‘. 
ae pleasure: In rural French Canada, 


large, close-knit families enjoy a country life reminiscent of Normandy. Here, 
on a rise overlooking the village of Baie St. Paul, sixty-two miles northeast 
of Quebec, the family of Philippe Thibault, metal worker and blacksmith, 
share a picnic enlivened by the folk singing of accordionist Jean René Simard. 


belts and black bearskins usually associated with the 
Guards at Buckingham Palace. While a bugler blew 
the British Last Post, the flag came fluttering down and 
a soldier folded it precisely over his forearm. The guard 
was unconscious of us croquet players standing at at- 
tention on the lawn to one side. When the ceremony 
was completed, the men marched smartly back the way 
they had come. 

I saw that the British statesman was deeply moved. | 
know I was, and I think the Governor-General was 
also, though he must have witnessed this scene many 
times before. 

‘This ceremony has been repeated here every evening 
for nearly two centuries,” he told us. 

That night after dinner the British statesman said: 
“You know, if Winston had seen that—the flag being 
lowered on the Quebec Citadel—he’d have talked his- 
tory for hours.” 

And I thought, though I did not say: “I wonder how 
much longer Sir Winston would have talked if anyone 
had mentioned that the native tongue of those soldiers 
comes reasonably close to being the Norman French of 
the Plantagenet kings?” 

It is not an excessive exaggeration, for the language of 
French.Canada contains many words and phrases which 
have died out in modern France. When Quebec regi- 
ments passed through Normandy during the liberation 
of 1944, many Frenchmen were moved to tears by sol- 
diers from a lost colony uttering words once spoken in 
the bocage country, but which they themselves never 
used. But the French-Canadian soldiers were remark- 
ably casual about the liberation of their ancestors’ 
homeland. 

“It was just another job,” one of their officers told 
me. “For all the difference it made to us, Normandy 
might just as well have been Italy. Of course it was 
convenient to be able to speak French. Our boys made 
themselves at home in the French kitchens. Yes, in that 
way I suppose it was better for us than for the English 
and Americans.” 

The French-Canadians shrug their shoulders when 
Parisians accuse them of speaking bad French. They 
admit they are often careless with their grammar, but 


since when did a Norman have to learn his accent in 
Paris? They are highly amused when they hear English- 
Canadians excuse their inability to understand them by 
repeating the old canard that the speech of Quebec is a 
patois. Les Anglais—as the Canadiens call the rest of us 
Canadians—should be the last people to complain on 
this score, for the reason that the only element of patois 
in Quebec comes from English. A French-Canadian will 
say gaz instead of essence ; he will speak of his employer 
in the factory (which he often calls /e shop) as le grand 
boss; he will say mon char a skiddé, and so forth. This 
kind of patois is perfectly natural, for the ancestors of 
Quebec were amputated from France long before the 
Industrial Revolution flooded the vocabularies with new 
technical words. Where else could they have acquired 
them save from the English-speaking continent where 
they live? 

Yet surely this is a miracle, to retain the French lan- 
guage in a continent where all other tongues save Span- 
ish have yielded to English. French is one of the two 
official languages of Canada. It appears on the currency, 
in federal buildings and on all the Quebec roads; it is 
used in all the courthouses of French Canada and it 
may be used in the federal Parliament, though only a 
handful of the English-speaking members from the 
other provinces will understand the French speakers. 

No English-speaking politician in his senses would 
dare complain about the retention of the French lan- 
guage in Canada—the Quebec vote is far too impor- 
tant—yet it is a fact that many Anglo-Saxons have 
resented it, and that few French-Canadians have under- 
stood why. The real reason is that French is more diffi- 
cult than English, at least for the beginner; and you 
have to be able to speak it reasonably well in order to 
speak it at all. The so-called Anglo-Saxons feel inferior 
to their French compatriots on this score, and this in- 
feriority complex makes them say some pretty stupid 
things. 

I once heard a Canadian journalist ask a French jour- 
nalist, on a television program in Montreal, why we 
(“‘we” being the English-speaking majority) should be 
expected to encourage the teaching of French in the 
western provinces when we Continued on Page 59 
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Cs 'y of Quebec : The fortress- 
like Chateau Frontenac rises from the upper town, the 
heart of metropolitan French Canada. In 1759, General 
Wolfe’s British troops forced Montcalm from the heights, 
then defeated the French on the nearby Plains of Abraham. 


Continued from Page 56 didn’t have separate schools 
for Dukhobors, Italians, Germans and Poles. It was a 
fearful insult, and the French-Canadian froze into icy 
Gallic courtesy. ““How can I talk to a fool like this?” 
was written all over his face. ““Doesn’t he know that, 
after the Indian dialects, French is the original language 
of Canada?” 

It is in terms of his historical past that the French- 
Canadian understands his loyalty. In the past century, 
when Canada was technically a British colony, the first 
loyalty of English-speaking Canadians was to Great 
Britain. But ever since the cession of New France to 
England in 1763, the first loyalty of Canadiens has been 
to their Canadian home, which was all they had left. 
Loyal to the federal nation they certainly are—they will 
die for it if they must—but their emotional loyalties are 
reserved almost exclusively for their own province. 
Cardinal Léger, of Montreal, speaking at the funeral of 
Premier J.-Paul Sauvé early this year, described him as a 
great leader of “notre petite patrie.” Again and again 
speakers on patriotic occasions will use the phrase, “‘/ci, 
nous sommes chez nous.” And in this idea of French- 
Canadians being at home only in Quebec is contained 
the further idea of being at home in an intense form of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

For years Protestants have called Quebec more Cath- 
olic than Italy, and when you travel the countryside you 
can see why. Crosses stand on many of the larger hills, 
Catholic institutions in grim gray stone are attached to 
community after community, the black soutane of the 
curé flaps as he strides down the village street, and his 
parish is dominated by a church with its roof shining 
in aluminum paint, its size ample enough to serve as a 
cathedral. At hundreds of crossroads there are wayside 
shrines. Life-sized crucifixes, some of them outlined in 
red neon after dark, stand in front of many farmhouses. 
Almost every Quebec village bears the name of a saint. 
In some regions originally English—there are several 
near the American border—the French have moved in 
recently and appended a sacred name to the original 
English one. There is a Sacré-Coeur de Crabtree Mills 
in Quebec; there is a Saint-Adolphe de Dudswell; there 
is—or at least there was for Continued on Page 163 
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PARTLY 


by Kugene Burdick 


DRAWINGS BY TOMI UNGERER 


This summer will see the greatest quad- 
rennial show on earth, not once but 
twice, as the Democratic and Republican 
Parties meet, in Los Angeles and Chicago 
respectively, to nominate their presiden- 
tial tickets. Following is a portrait of one 
of the great contenders. Next month will 
appear a likeness of its worthy opponent. 

THE EDITORS 


@ Democrats take a savage pride in the 
disorder which surrounds their Party 
as it staggers from crisis to crisis, wa- 
vers at the edge of political oblivion or 
financial bankruptcy. There is a Chap- 
linesque quality to the Party image: 
dressed in shabby evening clothes, wear- 
ing a derby, stumbling over its feet, 
self-consciously antic, yet belligerently 
and at times secretly proud. Democrats 
love this dangerous political existence; 
indeed, they glory in it. One reason is 
that beneath the Party’s appearance of 
madness and chaos a spare and orderly 
process is at work. 

Take, for example, the Democratic 
Convention of 1932 when, with an al- 
most audible crack, the Age of Roose- 
velt began. All political conventions are 
confusing affairs, but this is notoriously 
true of Democraticconventions. Viewed 
with an Olympian eye the thousands of 
Democrats gathered in Chicago that 
year looked like a colony of ants that 
had stumbled upon an open jar of 
honey. Nourished by honey and in- 
flamed by whisky the ants reeled and 
shouted, formed feverish and eternal al- 
liances, then dissolved them an instant 
later ; rumors became immutable truths; 
serpentines coiled and soon broke 
apart; antennae waved frantically and 
received signals of futility, despair, ex- 
travagant hope and mad enthusiasm. 
It seemed an antic way to conduct the 
politics of a great nation. 

Beneath the roiling chaos, however, 
things were not so disorderly as incred- 
ible, In a room in the nearby Congress 
Hotel two Democrats were following 
the convention on the radio. One was 
a gnomelike, waspish little man named 
Louis Howe whose ambition was to 
make Franklin D. Roosevelt President 
of the United States. The other was Ed 
Flynn, boss of the Bronx Democratic 
machine. 

Over the radio a rasping voice was 
putting the name of Franklin Roosevelt 
in nomination. At once the band swung 
into Anchors Aweigh. They were badly 
rehearsed and the music faltered, 
swelled and then broke. The two men 
groaned. Ed Flynn telephoned the con- 
vention floor and told the band to 
switch to Happy Days Are Here Again. 
Somehow this irreverent, brash, light- 
hearted song caught the mood of the 
delegates and of the country, but the 
two men in the hotel roorn were not 
aware of this. They still had work to do, 
work of such exquisite political carpen- 
try that the slightest slip could bring 
disaster. 

On another floor in the Congress 
Hotel Jim Farley was hard at work, 
cajoling, pleading, laughing, sometimes 


showing the steel beneath the velvet, 
and slowly winning delegates over to 
FDR. In Albany, New York, a group 
of eager young brain-trusters were com- 
posing an acceptance speech for Roose- 
velt, although he was still a long way 
from nomination. Today the names of 
Farley, Howe, Flynn, Adolf Berle, Ray- 
mond Moley and Sam Rosenman are 
synonymous with political experience 
and toughness. It is difficult to believe 
that in 1932 many of them were ama- 
teurs, new at convention politics, un- 
known to the country and playing 
against the craftiest, toughest men in 
the political world. 

On the convention floor the tension 
and excitement were stupefying. All the 
faces of America were there: lean New 
England aristocrats; pallid representa- 
tives from a hundred cities; sunburned 
delegates from Arkansas and Missouri 
and Florida; housewives dewy with po- 
litical innocence; silent and watchful 
Negroes; Jews, Italians, Germans; the 
usual proportion of urban Irishmen 
working their political skills; a sprin- 
kling of the invaluable potbellied, 
agate-eyed party hacks who know the 
minutiae of politics; college professors, 
lawyers on the make and hundreds of 
others who were there just for the ex- 
citement. Delegates and visitors were 
alternately shaken by despair and ex- 
ultation. There was a palpable feeling 
that this year the Democrats would 
win, and the smell of victory does 
strange things to even the most rational 
of men. 

The triumvirate of Farley, Flynn and 
Howe, however, ignored the excite- 
ment. They kept their eyes on the main 
chance. They knew that of the several 
thousand delegates to a convention 
only a few score—the ones who can de- 
liver big blocs of votes—are pivotal. 
The triumvirate stalked them with tena- 
cious artistry. The first one brought 
into the fold was Huey Long, the dem- 
agogue of Louisiana. Their technique 
was simple: they played on his endless 
ambition. Long returned to the conven- 
tion floor with a single task: keep Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi solid for Roose- 
velt. He cajoled, swore, ranted, threat- 
ened, harangued, but he kept the dele- 
gations solid. 

The next target was William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, that immensely purpose- 
ful man who not only controlled most 
of the California delegation and part of 
the Texas delegation but was firmly op- 
posed to Roosevelt. This was a quarry 
that could not be conquered; it had to 
be encircled. The triumvirate went to 
work on Sen. William McAdoo of Cali- 
fornia and won him over, The rest was 
a holding action: to keep Sen. Burton 
K. Wheeler and Sen. Alben Barkley 
committed, to avoid any identification 
with Tammany Hall, to give assurance 
to stalwarts and inducements to the un- 
decided. 

The third ballot was an all-night 
affair and confused beyond the capac- 
ity of a historian to reconstruct with 

Continued on Page 62 














Continued from Page 60 

accuracy. On the fourth ballot McAdoo 
stood up and announced a switch in 
California’s vote to Roosevelt. That 
did it. There was a stampede to FDR. A 
wild triumphant march began and only 
the forces of Al Smith sat glumly in 
their seats. Few of the principals in- 
volved knew what would happen next; 
none of them was quite sure if this aris- 
tocratic, mercurial, strangely attractive 
Dutchman had any kind of program. 
Most of them knew only that he was an 
exquisitely gifted politician, that he pos- 
sessed a magnificent smile and wore ten 
pounds of steel around his withered 
legs. By the strange twists of politics 
many later became fierce enemies of 
FDR. Indeed, it is most unlikely that 
even Roosevelt knew how decisively he 
would change the face, tone and tempo 
of American politics. In his acceptance 
speech he had a sentence which was put 
down lightly, but was to end by shaking 
America to its roots: “I pledge you, I 
pledge myself, to a new deal for the 
American people.” Before the New 
Deal had run its course that single sen- 
tence had changed not only America 
but the face of the world. 

What is there about this odd organ- 
ism called the Democratic Party which 
causes so much excitement? From one 
point of view the 1932 Democratic con- 
vention might appear a simple four de 
force executed by skilled amateurs, a 
cynical manipulation of a few thou- 
sand innocents. But this would leave 
out of account a mystique born of al- 
most 170 years of political tradition and 
some down-to-earth realities. The dele- 
gates ata Democratic convention know 
they are being manipulated. But it is 
true that Democrats sea- 
soned in politics come to be possessed 
by a powerful mystical faith that “The 
Party” is somehow attuned to what the 
people of America want. 

No one, high or low in the Party, is 


also most 


quite sure how this subtle communica- 
tion between the citizenry and the 
Party takes place. But all are agreed 
that it dees. Democrats as cool and 
juridical as Dean Acheson and former 
Sen. Herbert Lehman are as convinced 
of this mystique as Harry Truman or 
Hubert Humphrey. Scornful Republi- 
cans have often stated that the Demo- 
cratic Party, in its sensitivity to the 
masses, has given American politics a 
raffish, vulgar, indeed somewhat mob- 
like character. Raffish and even vulgar 
the Democrat will accept, but not mob- 
like. lt is the Democratic Party, he in- 
sists, which has, time after time, sensed 
the vast, inscrutable sea changes in 
American thinking and has responded 
to them before the mob. 

Whether all of this is true is debata- 
ble. It that the Democratic 
Party is the majority party of the 
United States. It is true that the Party 
gets its main support from workers, 
small farmers and city dwellers. It is 
that few found 
among bankers, corporation executives 
and the Junior League. It is true that 
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is true 


true Democrats are 


the city bosses and their machines (both 
now obsolete and almost vanished) 
were the peculiar genius and backbone 
of the Democratic Party. If any party 
has the common touch, the instinct for 
the popular, the smell of the ordinary, 
it is the Democratic Party. 

Yet there is an odd contradiction in 
this image. The Democratic Party is not 
only the oldest party in the United 
States, and perhaps the world, but its 
origins were coolly aristocratic. Its par- 
entage was as blue-blooded as things 
can get in America. Indeed, it started 
on so lofty a level that it seemed almost 
an excuse to avoid forming a party at all. 

There was something wonderfully 
prophetic about the way it began: a nice 
balance of intellect mingled with a hard 
knowledge of politics; a blending of 
copper-plate elegance with the instinct 
for the political jugular. Thomas Jef- 
ferson started the Party. On May 13, 
1792, from the quiet spaces of Monti- 
cello, he wrote to Pres. George Wash- 
ington that he would like to form a 
party which aimed at “*. . . the increase 
in direct popular control . . . widen- 
ing . . . of the right of suffrage, the 
limitation of the power of the Federal 
government . . .”” and the strong sup- 
port of states’ rights. He was too shrewd 
to ask for Washington’s support; he 
merely expressed his intentions which, 
behind the mask of polite language, 
were to destroy the power and political 
philosophy of Alexander Hamilton, the 
leader of the Federalist Party. 

Shortly thereafter, Jefferson and 
Madison went on their famous “bo- 
tanical excursion” up the Hudson 
River. Although they professed to be 
seeking samples of flowers, trees and 
vegetables, they were in cold fact busily 
building the foundations of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The new Party (it was first called 
Republican, then Democratic-Repub- 
lican and finally simply Democratic) did 
not start as a popular Party. The French 
Revolution had convinced political 
leaders of the time that such parties 
were likely to be bloody-minded. The 
new Party was a cobweb-thin gathering 
of distinguished friends of like political 
aspirations; although their ideology 
was vague, they were unanimous in 
their hatred of the Federalist Party. But 
the core of the Party was firm enough. 
It was the person of Thomas Jefferson. 
This tough old eagle was an 18th Cen- 
tury Leonardo da Vinci. He was pas- 
sionately interested in geology, botany, 
architecture, medicine and surgery. He 
was fascinated by physical objects. He 
tinkered, invented, manipulated and re- 
arranged both objects and ideas. Mon- 
ticello was his biggest plaything and 
beneath its severe classical facade it is 
an artful and subtle place. 

Jefferson’s notion of the new Party 
was much like his concept of Monti- 
cello. The Party was to have sweep and 
breadth, be optimistic and forward- 
looking. It was to speak for the com- 
mon man and indeed the entire society, 
but it was not to be popular. There was 


no thought of turning politics over to 
“the people.” It was Jefferson’s inten- 
tion to do what was best for the people. 
He regarded government as a fine art, 
an intricate blend of taste and style, 
balance and wisdom. Like most leaders 
of the time, Jefferson did not believe the 
“average man” possessed those talents 
or that he would possess them in the 
near future. Jefferson intended to gov- 
ern through what was really a caucus. 

Even so, only a small fraction of the 
citizenry, perhaps five per cent, voted. 
Politicians were generally country 
squires or rising businessmen. Such 
men regarded Congress as a private 
club where gentlemen could solve urgent 
problems with little concern for the 
public and with a minimum of passion. 
Alas, Jefferson had miscalculated both 
his own-motives and the zest Americans 
soon developed for politics. 

Jefferson intended to form only 
enough of an “organization” to effec- 
tively combat the person of Alexander 
Hamilton. Hamilton, however, was a 
formidable person. He was born il- 
legitimate and as a result possessed a 
ferocious drive for respectability and a 
hair-trigger sensitivity to snubs, in ad- 
dition to a staggering amount of energy. 
His sarcasm was withering, his loyalty 
intense, his surging intellect carefully 
controlled. 

In politics Hamilton was bluntly 
forthright. He believed in a Republican 
monarchy modeled after that of George 
Ill of England. He favored a President 
holding life tenure with an absolute 
veto on national legislation and with 
the power to appoint state governors 
and to veto state legislation. He wanted 
senators to be chosen for life and on a 
property basis. His only concession to 
the emerging egalitarianism of America 
was a willingness to have congressmen 
selected by male suffrage. He knew his 
ideas were unpopular, but he defended 
them brilliantly. In The Federalist, a 
series of essays written in conjunction 
with Madison and Jefferson, he made a 
dazzling defense of a strong Federal 
government. His influence was enor- 
mous. He had been a successful officer 
under General Washington and was 
Washington’s first Secretary of the 
Treasury. He was also the “grey emi- 
nence” behind the loosely organized 
Federalist Party. 

In one sense Hamilton forced the 
Democratic Party to take shape. He 
was too powerful, too compelling, to be 
effectively opposed by the loose coali- 
tion which Jefferson had in mind. The 
result was that Jefferson reluctantly 
found himself presiding over a com- 
bative, insurgent and boisterous young 
political party. 

Jefferson was elected President twice, 
but even after he retired to Monticello 
he cast a long shadow over Democratic 
politics. He not only picked his suc- 
cessor, but also influenced the choice of 
the two Presidents after him. He also 
laid down some of the more lasting 
sentiments of the Democratic Party. 

Continued on Page 121 





I donkey, an obstinate animal, is 
the symbol of the Democratic Party, a 
large group of Americans in search of a 
presidential candidate. In this year 
of decision, the somber and scholarly 
figure on the right broods on the great 
Party leaders of the past—Jefferson, 
Jackson, Wilson and Roosevelt—and if 
he could speak would surely, stubbornly, 
insist that this year’s candidate will not 
only unite an explosive Party but also 
defeat the GOP nominee in November. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Until Khrushchev made his famous denuncia- 
tion of Stalinism, it was difficult for the Western 
traveler to visit the Russian satellites—Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania—and if he succeeded he was often har- 
assed and shadowed and came back depressed by 
the drabness and fear that permeated every- 
thing. Today it is the easiest thing in the world 
to get a visa and enter these countries. The 
tourist is sought after. The holiday-maker from 
the West will find peoples who are restive be- 
cause of their isolation, who are proud of some 
of their achievements, critical of their failures. 

And, unless he is interested primarily in shop- 
ping (there is little to buy), he will enjoy 
himself. For all of these countries have been 
Communists for only twelve years and have hun- 
dreds of years of the rich and inexpugnable 
European past in their bones. What of the pres- 
ent? Will he find the longing to throw off a sys- 
tem that has been imposed by a Puritan minority 
which can rule only because it is backed by Rus- 
sian military power ? 

Late in 1959 I visited Eastern Europe and 
have set down my entirely personal, passing im- 
pressions of five nations. (Czechoslovakia To- 
day is the first.) I have tried to resist both 
Eastern and Western propaganda, recording 
only what I saw and heard, and recognizing that 
my judgments are really only personal guesses. 
I find no simple, certain answer to the big ques- 
tions; I doubt anyone can answer them. The 
facts and figures are hard to come by; the con- 
fusion in what is known has defeated statisti- 
cians ; there is no free Press and, except in the 
case of the recklessly brave Poles, the inhabit- 
ants of these countries do not speak their minds 
completely and, perhaps, do not know them. 
There is. also a language barrier; few of us 
speak Czech, Polish, Hungarian, Bulgarian or 
Rumanian and thus are often debarred from 
the closest intimacy. You cannot get to the 
heart of countries like these, whose history is 
densely tangled, in a few months; but three 
things stand out. They differ extremely from 
one another; Communism may be a religion, 
but it is one that varies according to the soil 
and is changeable in itself; and finally, revolu- 
tion or no revolution, incurable human nature 
persists, daily life goes on and a new generation, 


_ bored by politics and sociology, is growing up. 


@ “Tovarish So-and-So! Tovarish Somebody 
Else! Mr. Thomson! Monsieur Le Brun! Herr 
Schneider!” At intervals the girl in the khaki 
uniform sang out our names from the window 
of the Passport Control at Prague Airport, ina 
high, pretty voice. Ever anxious, the Czechs 
give Communists and Capitalists their correct 
titles. | had traveled in a Czech plane from 
London; among the passengers were a dozen 
spick-and-span Czech school children. Now the 
hot, glum little hall of the airport was full of 
men in jerseys and open-necked shirts carrying 
briefcases and bundles, for a local plane from 
Bratislava, on the Hungarian border, had just 
come in. Lanky or burly, all the men wore 
brown berets and looked like farmers or 
factory workers. 

This was my first journey to a country be- 
hind the so-called Iron Curtain. We had flown 
over the neat red-and-white towns of Germany 
and knew we were over Czechoslovakia when 
the blobs of forest thickened and the villages 
and towns became straggling and gray-roofed. 
The curtain is as much a curtain of words as of 
iron, for there were no Western periodicals on 
the plane. (The authorities do not mind the 
Westerner bringing in his own newspapers, but 
in Czechoslovakia he can buy only The Daily 
Worker of London, L’ Humanité and L’ Unita.) 
I had been told that the customs and currency- 
control system were severe, but this turned out 
not to be so. My luggage was not opened. 
There were customs officers who spoke Ger- 
man, French, English and Russian, and I have 
no doubt they could have rustled up someone 
to speak Chinese, for Chinese is the new snob 
language behind the Curtain. I got say money 
from a clerk who seemed to know London as 
well as I did. We even talked about the weather. 
At that moment a thunderstorm broke, the 
Czechs put on standard plastic raincoats, we 
packed into a bus and splashed through 
cement-colored suburbs and across the wide- 
curving river into Prague. “One of the most 
beautiful cities in Europe, provincial since 
1914, kaput since Hitler’s war,” a Czech friend 
had said to me in London. Was that what I 
would find? 

Central Europe was unknown to me before 
the war. Of Czechoslovakia since 1947 I knew 
only the story of the Czech and Polish dogs. 


They had met at the frontier. The Polish dog 
was going to Czechoslovakia, he said, to get 
something to eat. The Czech dog said he was 
going to Poland because he wanted to bark. 
After Rumania, Czechoslovakia is said to live 
under the most rigid of the Communist re- 
gimes. About this I am able to record only 
personal and rapid impressions. There is one 
advantage in this; you leave before persecution 
mania sets in. It is the malady of the traveler in 
the satellite countries. Foreign correspondents 
and Western diplomats who spend years in 
these lands, the businessmen who hang about 
for months on end, tell endless stories of being 
watched and followed. They talk of “trusting 
no one” and end by coming full circle and mis- 
trusting themselves. 

Before I left London I was told that I must 
pay for my rooms and meals in advance in dol- 
lars or sterling and would live in Czechoslo- 
vakia off a book of vouchers. This system is 
required by all the state tourist organizations 
in the satellite countries and is convenient per- 
haps for people who travel in parties. I do not 
care for it and was relieved to find that my ho- 
tel in Prague cashed all my vouchers at once 
and left me free to spend my money as I 
wished. The Czechs are efficient and sensible 
people. The service in their hotels is always 
brisk and obliging. The servants are well 
educated; many have serious intellectual in- 
terests and it is a pleasure to chat with them. 
The only strictures I have to make concern the 
service in cafés and restaurants. All travel ar- 
rangements, inside and outside the country, 
are made through the state organization 
called Cedok, and it is run a good deal more ef- 
fectively than many privately owned agencies 
I could name in the West. 

My hotel in Prague was full of Western tour- 
ists as well as Russian, Korean, East German, 
Hungarian and Polish visitors; among the 
businessmen one finds Turks telephoning 
Istanbul; Egyptians and Indians cabling home 
about cotton and machinery; Americans, Ar- 
gentines, West Germans and British. Outside 
the hotel the long American and German cars 
always attracted a crowd of fascinated youths. 
Czechoslovakia is an industrial country, en- 
vied by all the other satellites, for it has a big 
“start in the race for economic self-sufficiency. 











Since the slight thaw of 1956, when the Czech 
students protested against the extreme rigidity 
of the regime, and since the discovery that the 
tourist industry pays handsomely, there hasn’t 
been much check on the ordinary traveler. The 
tourist is certainly not shadowed. One has no 
need of a guide—indeed, they are as hard to 
come by as motorcars. 

It is true that the Czechs are a little puzzled 
by a traveler who does not belong to a coach 
party, a conference or a trade-union group. 
One is treated with awe and respect if one 
travels alone; this is the expensive way and 
represents Western currency in its most reck- 
less form. To be a writer is also something. 
Writers have enormous prestige in Central 
Europe, and Communism is a book religion. 


ne of my first impressions of the 
Czechs did not change and 
was, indeed, enhanced. They 
are exceptionally kind tostran- 
gers. Are you happy? Let me 
take you to the bus or get you 
a taxi. Are you worrying about anything? Are 
you sure being alone does not give you Angst? 
Have you any complaints? Do you want an- 
other pillow? What can we do? This eagerness 
to oblige is a characteristic of small countries 
whose language no foreigner can be expected 
to speak; but with the Czechs, as with the 
Portuguese, the need to oblige rises out of a 
true sensibility and a deep national craving. 
Throughout their history they have craved 
help from friends and longed to be loved. I 
met a good many Czechs—especially Party 
members—who spoke of the Czech inferiority 
complex and who feared that this sensibility to 
others had gone to the length of neurosis and 
had made them subservient. I must say, how- 
ever, that I did not find Czech officials very 
helpful. Friends had told me that the bureau- 
crats would promise and do nothing. They are 
either afraid of committing themselves with 
foreigners or are just continuing the traditions 
of the stiff and notorious Central European 
bureaucracy. 

Sitting over a glass of Pilsener, the best beer 
in Europe, I watched the crowds go by in the 
wide Wenceslas Square, the Vaclavské nam- 
ésti, the principal street of the city. There was 
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something odd, I noticed, about the shops and 
I could not at first make out what it was; then 
I realized the names of all firms and one-time 
owners had been removed from them. In a 
Communist state you are a co-operative baker, 
not Jones, the baker. You own your shop no 
more. The passers-by belonged to the most 


prosperous, the most bourgeois of the five - 


satellite states. Heavy beer drinkers, like the 
Germans, they were mostly burly, broad- 
shouldered, healthy, solid, with square-cut 
jaws. A large number had the fine, widely set 
fair blue eyes of the Slavonic races. The thin 
ones looked brisk and keen. Here was a na- 
tion brought up on plain food—beer, pork, 
dumplings and sauerkraut—where handsome 
youth grows quickly into heavy or anxious 
middle age. They did not dress well, nor did 
they seem to care. If one saw well-dressed 
men—or women—they turned out to be for- 
eign. The most striking group in Prague were 
three or four beautifully dressed men and 
women from the French Cameroons. Negro 
kings and queens, I do not doubt, who carried 
themselves with a distinction that eclipsed the 
drabness of the city. (They had come to study 
Czech co-operatives.) Eastern Europe is inele- 
gant. It has become Puritan. Elegance is a sin 
of the corrupt past and the decadent West. 

Yet if the crowd puts use before elegance, if 
the old smart hotels and restaurants are now 
grubby and slack, there are many signs of a 
new, bright popular life. Prague was always a 
city of small restaurants; it now has its up-to- 
date cafeterias and snack bars. There are 
dishes of the famous Prague ham, there are 
galantines, the salmon and lobster aspics, the 
herrings, anchovies and eggs in mayonnaise. 
These places are always packed. Large num- 
bers of married women earn their livings in 
offices and factories, and many families go out 
to eat. 

There are no luxury shops; the jewelry is 
poor and so are the perfumes and cosmetics; 
women’s handbags and shoes are plain, mass- 
produced and out of fashion. Heels are low. 
It is incredible but Russian women in Moscow 
queue up for Czech shoes. 

There are innumerable good bookshops 
with the usual stress on the European classics, 
which have an enormous sale. Modern foreign 
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literature appears erratically—the students 
protested in May, 1956, against the prohibitory 
Index of foreign authors. One can get, for ex- 
ample, a Kingsley Amis, certain Graham 
Greenes, Hemingway and Faulkner and 
Steinbeck, when their works are “safe,” but I 
believe no books by émigré Czechs and of 
course no Dr. Zhivago, although all the intel- 
lectuals have read it. The average Czech wants 
his radio, his television and modern kitchen 
equipment, and these are becoming plentiful. 
A system of installment buying is being tried 
out for television sets. The shops of Prague 
and all Czechoslovakia are better stocked than 
the shops of any other Eastern European coun- 
try, though they cannot compete with, say, 
Diisseldorf. 

A more dramatic difference is the relative 
lack of traffic in Prague. You do not hear the 
hum, the hammering and droning of a modern 
city by day or night. By night Prague is still, 
and footsteps can be heard a long way off in 
the streets. On my first night in Prague I 
thought there were hardly any cars. It was a 
Sunday and there is a regulation that officials 
must not use their cars over weekends. Later, I 
saw a few cars about, though never enough to 
make a traffic jam; I got careless about cross- 
ing the almost empty Wenceslas Square. By 
ten o’clock at night the traffic lights went out 
and one heard that lonely, delightful, old-fash- 
ioned sound of the last trams, miauling at the 
corners of the streets of the old town, under 
the trees by the river. Prague goes to bed early 
and gets up early. Like the Germans, the 
Czechs work hard for long hours. 


In Prague I liked to walk down through the 
beautiful old city to stand on the ancient 
Charles Bridge, among the dramatic and 
mournful religious statues which line its 
balustrades, and listen to the river going over 
the low weir and the quacking of the ducks. I 
would stand on the bridge trying to get Czecho- 
slovakia into my mind. In Prague one is pretty 
well at the dead center of Europe, in a city of 
stormy history, 750 miles from London, 846 
miles from Rome, nearly 1400 from Athens 
and 1600 from Moscow. The country is shut in 
by mountains on Continued on Page 104 





A LIGHTNING GUIDE 
TO MALTA 


by J. Bryan. IIl 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


“How do you make a Maltese cross?” 
“Step on its tail.” — Venerable riddle 


@ In addition to the cross and the cat, Malta has 
also sponsored a mushroom, a fungus, a Gdg and 
a lace (but not malted milk). Further fame has 
come to it through a play of Marlowe’s, The Jew 
of Malta; a short story of Kipling’s, The Maltese 
Cat, and a detective story of Dashiell Hammett’s, 
The Maltese Falcon. Byron, Coleridge, Scott, 
Thackeray, Edward Lear and Théophile Gautier 
all visited Malta and all sang its praises. His- 
torically, it is an incomparable museum. Archi- 
tecturally, it is a textbook of baroque. Strategi- 
cally, it has been a prize since earliest history. For 
all this, Malta is little known. It deserves better. 
I have just come back from a trip there, and if I 
may have your attention, please —— 


An indelicate sobriquet of Malta’s is “the navel 
of the Mediterranean,” because it is roughly at 
the center of the Sea. It is a vast, flat rock, nine 
miles by seventeen, almost treeless, almost with- 
out streams, and almost without natural charm, 
except for the golden color of its limestone. Caves, 
tunnels and galleries riddle the whole island. A 
popular belief is that it once was possible to tra- 
verse Malta end to end underground, but that 
you can no longer do so because the government 
sealed many of the passages after some school- 
children went exploring and never returned. 

Malta’s soil is so shallow that farmers still use 
primitive wootlen plows, and so scanty that 
visiting ships once paid their harbor fees in loads 
of earth. Yet the local figs, oranges, nectarines, 
peaches and apricots are among the finest in the 
world. Malta’s honey has been famous for 2500 
years. Ovid wrote of “fertile Malta.” Cicero con- 
sideted spending Continued on Page 68 
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At a favorite watering spot on Malta, the Blue Lagoon at Kemmuna, a lovely 
visitor to the ancient fortress-island, Marietine Birnie (above), 

takes the sun in a fishing boat. On the water in front of the 16th Century 
town of Senglea (right) the local taxi boats, called Dghajsas, 

ply between the town and passenger ships. The staffs 

fore and aft in the boats are of ancient Phoenician design. 

















Continued from Page 66 his exile in this “land 
of honey and roses.” And from earliest history it 
has been fought over and sought after. (Napoleon: 
“*Malta is the key that commands Egypt.” Nelson: 
“Malta is the direct road to Sicily.” Hitler: 
“Malta is the bar to Africa.”’) 

Myth says that Malta was the northwest corner 
of the lost continent of Atlantis, and that the 
three infernal rivers, Styx, Phlegethon and Ach- 
eron, all emptied there. Dido’s sister, Anna, fled 
there and was given asylum. Jason and his Argo- 
nauts tried to make harbor there one stormy 
afternoon, but missed their landfall in the failing 
light. Calypso’s cave was there (or on smaller 
Gozo, a few miles away), where Ulysses spent 
seven years in silken slavery. 

Malta’s actual history is almost as old as its 
myth, and possibly even older, for fifteen Stone 
Age temples survive on Malta and Gozo. As an- 
cient, or almost so, are the strange parallel 
grooves that crisscross the surface limestone: 
v-shaped, ten to twenty inches wide at the top, 
four inches at the bottom, and exactly four and a 
half feet apart. Were they made by wheels? Or by 
skids? Then why do some of them lead to the 
very edge of a cliff? And why is there no trace of 
hoofmarks between them? No one knows. But 
they are so ancient that some of the Phoenician 
tombs cut through them, and the Phoenicians 
came to Malta in 1500 B.C.—so inestimably an- 
cient that in one place they can be traced under 
the sea, and up on a farther shore. 

The Greeks followed the Phoenicians. They 
loved Malta’s honey and also loved its dogs— 
sharp-nosed little yappers that made fashionable 
pets. The Carthaginians came next, in 480 B.C. 
Their greatest son, Hannibal, may have been 
born in Malta, or may have died there; again his- 
torians differ. Rome seized the island in 216 B.C. 
and it was still Roman when, in the early spring 
of A.D. 60, St. Paul and St. Luke were ship- 
wrecked there. 

They stayed on for three months, part of the 
time in a grotto, where St. Luke painted the 
Virgin and Child on the wall. The grotto is re- 
vered by the Maltese, who believe that its stone is a 
sovereign remedy for fever and snake bite. They 
also believe that no matter how much stone is 
chipped away, the grotto remains the same size. 

The Romans held Malta until 870, when the 
Arabs overwhelmed their weak garrison. The 
Arabs seem to have trusted in a garrison even 
weaker, for they in turn were expelled in 1090 by 
Robert of Sicily, whose expedition consisted of 
two small vessels carrying twelve men at arms. 
And then, on October 23, 1530, arrived the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem—or, as they 
soon became known, the Knights of Malta—or, 
more simply, the Religion. 


The Knights, have been gone from Malta for 
160 years now, but their shadow is still gigantic 
across the island. To know Malta without know- 
ing the Knights is as impossible as knowing Rome 
without the Caesars and the Popes. The Sover- 
eign Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the oldest 
and most famous order of knighthood, was 








Visitors row into a grotto in the rocky ramparts of Gozo, second largest island 
of the Malta group. Gozo was a stronghold of the 

Knights Hospitalers during the great days of Maltese history. 

Much earlier, perhaps in the legend-misted 

past, it was where Odysseus met the nymph Calypso. 
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Its crenellated towers intact, this castle guarding 

the much-assaulted coasts of Malta is now the sunny home of Lord Farrington. 
Some of the island’s ancient castles can be rented for about $90 

a year. Beyond this one curves a 

fashionable Maltese beach called Mellieha Bay. 




















founded in Amalfi, Italy, in 1048. A candidate 
for membership had to prove noble descent for 
at least five generations, and swear to defend the 
Holy Sepulchre. Most such were younger sons of 
ancient families in Western Europe. They gave 
themselves entirely to the Order. In return, each 
was assigned, according to his nationality, to one 
of eight Jangues—Germany, Aragon, Auvergne, 
Bavaria, Castille and Léon, France, Italy, Pro- 
vence; and each received a long black robe with 
an eight-pointed white cross on the left breast, 
the points representing the Beatitudes. 

The Knights’ oath was voided in 1187, when 
Saladin drove them out of Jerusalem, and during 
the next three and a half centuries they lost still 
other homes: Acre, Cyprus, Rhodes. Then, in 
1530, Emperor Charles V of Spain granted them 
Malta “in feudal perpetuity, noble, free and un- 


_ controlled.”’ In payment he exacted only a falcon,* 


to be presented every All Hallows Day. 

The Knights took possession that fall, bringing 
their ships, arms, treasures and holy relics, in- 
cluding a fragment from Christ’s cradle, a cru- 
cifix made from the basin in which He had washed 
His disciples’ feet, and the right hand of their 
patron, St. John the Baptist. At once they began 
fortifying the island. They had thirty-five years 
for the job. On May 18, 1565, fifty transports and 
150 galleys swept out of the east, and 40,000 
Turks stormed Fort St. Elmo, the outermost 
bastion of the defense-complex. There were fewer 
than 8000 Knights in all and 1300 of them were 
in this fort. It did not fall until all 1300 had been 
killed. Said Gibbon, who disapproved of the 
Knights’ brawling, wenching and gambling, they 
“neglected to live, but were prepared to die, in 
the service of Christ.” 

The Turks lost 8000 killed, including their 
admiral, Dragut. Their commander-in-chief, 
Mustapha Pasha, looked across the harbor from 
Fort St. Elmo to the Knights’ main fort, St. 
Angelo. “If the daughter cost us so dear,” he 
asked, “what will the mother entail?” 

He soon found out. He decapitated the Chris- 
tian corpses, displayed the heads on pikes around 
the shattered fort, and floated the trunks across 
to St. Angelo. The Grand Master of the Order, 
Jean Parisot de la Valette, was directing the de- 
fense there. Forty-three years before, he had been 
captured by Dragut at the fall of Rhodes, and had 
served as a galley slave until his ransom. The 
memory of his bondage steeled him to decapitate 
his Turkish prisoners and catapult their heads at 
Mustapha. 

The siege raged on. Suddenly, on September 
seventh, reinforcements for the defenders arrived 
from Sicily, and the Turks withdrew, leaving 
some 30,000 dead. Their Mediterranean ambi- 
tions were not lopped and seared forever until 
Don Juan of Austria did it at Lepanto, six years 





*“The fat man reduced his voice to a fad takba nebo. ‘For years [the 

‘ nobody knows what 
spoils of gems, precious metals,‘ silks, ivories. . .. Well, now, the Em- 
peror Charles has given them Malta, and all the rent he asks is one in- 
significant bird per annum... . What could be more natural than for 
these immeasurably wealthy knights to... hit on the happy thought 
of sending Charles for the first tribute, not an insignificant live bird, 
but a glorious golden falcon encrusted from head to foot with the finest 
jewels in their coffers. 

“‘Grand Master Villiers de I’Isle d’Adam had this foot- -high jewelled 
bird made by Turkish — - and sent it to Charles, who was in 
Spain. . . . It never reac’ Spain. 

—The Maltese Falcon, by hiell Hammett, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
reprinted by permission. 


later, but the Knights had at least saved Europe 
for the time being. 


Sir Walter Scott visited Malta in 1831 and 
“sniffed with delight the perfume of the new 
oranges.” He also inhaled local history, and pres- 
ently he sat down to write The Siege of Malta as 
the last of his Waverley Novels. He had written 
$5,000 words, ending “Thusa line of princes ——” 
when he died. 


The siege left Malta with one fourth of the 
Knights dead, their fortifications in ruins, and 
their exchequer almost empty. However, Eu- 
rope’s gratitude was profound, and its expression 
was prompt. Fyom every king and country came 
materials, money and other gifts, including a 
jeweled sword and dagger from King Philip of 
Spain for La Valette, with the inscription PLUS 
QUAM VALOR VALET VALETTE—“‘(La) Valette is 
worth more than valor.” Reconstruction began 
immediately. The first stone of a new city to be 
named Valletta in further honor to the Grand 
Master was laid within six months. Every able- 
bodied male between twelve years old and sixty 
took part in the work. Moats were cut to sea 
level, thirty, fifty, a hundred feet down. Two 
miles of fortifications were reared. Churches, 
mansions, hospitals rose (the great ward of the 
Sacred Infirmary was 503 feet long by 34% feet 
wide—the largest room in the world). Enormous 
granaries were burrowed into the living rock. 
And when it was all done, the Knights had not 
only one of the most impregnable cities on earth 
but one of the loveliest and richest—its stones as 
golden in hue as its treasures were in fact. 

Sir Harry Luke has called Valletta “that city 
built by gentlemen for gentlemen, whose every 
house is a mansion and every mansion a palace.” 
Disraeli said of it, “Valletta equals in its noble 
architecture, if it even does not excel, any capital 
in Europe.” And Scott said, “The city is just like 
a dream!” 

Scott also said, of the Co-Cathedral of St. 
John (it shares its title with the Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, at Mdina), “the most striking 
interior | ever saw.” St. John’s was the home 
church of the Order, its showpiece, and into it the 
Knights poured their wealth. When a new Grand 
Master was elected (it happened often; they were 
elderly men), or a galley brought back spoils and 
prizes, St. John’s received a gift. Once it was the 
richest church in Christendom. Today it still daz- 
zles. Its walls are sculptured and gilded until they 
look like marble tapestry. One of its chapels has 
gates of solid silver. Scenes from the life of St. 
John cover its vast barrel-vault ceiling from end 
to end, with saints and heroes of the Order flank- 
ing the windows. (The artist has painted their 
trompe-loeil “shadows” onto the gold frames.) 
Its paintings and statues, its chalices, monstrances 
and reliquaries are valuable past belief. But most 
impressive of all is its floor, paved wholly with 400 
tombstones, each to a Knight of the Order and 
each an intarsia of a dozen different marbles, some 
set with mother-of-pearl. Continued on Page 172 
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His Excellency, the Governor of Malta, Sir Guy Grantham (above), stands amid some 
of the matchless collection of Maltese armor in the Palace of the Grand 

Masters in the town of Valletta. The palace, which is his official residence, was 

the headquarters of the Order of St. John. Its collection of 

armor (right), the finest in Europe, includes 6000 pieces of French, 

Maximilian, Milanese, English, and other styles. 

On the shield of this knight, the redoubtable Maltese Cross. 
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LONGFELLOW _ 


America’s popular poet wrote some of his best-known verse at 105 Brattle Street, 


@ As you turn in the gate at 105 Brattle Street 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and go up the 
walk toward the fine yellow facade with its 
four white pilasters and its green shutters, you 
are following in the footsteps of a slender 
young man of thirty who came here to pay call 
one afternoon in May, 1837. 

He rang the bell. It was answered, as he had 
known it would be, by an old lady with her 
head swathed in a white turban, as though she 
were still living in the 18th Century. 

“Mrs. Craigie? I am seeking rooms for the 
next academic year, and...” 

The old lady snapped, “I don’t rent rooms 
to students.” She started to close the door. 

“But madam, I am not a student. I am 
Smith Professor of Modern Languages.” 

“You are Mr. Henry Longfellow?” 

“Il am.” 

She stared at him skeptically. Students were 
always up to pranks. This applicant looked 
far too young, far too fashionable, for a pro- 
fessor. But she remembered Cambridge gossip 
she had heard about the dandyism of Mr. 
Longfellow, who had recently joined the Har- 
vard faculty, after studies in Europe. This 
wine-colored waistcoat was certainly Euro- 
pean, and the yellow gloves... 

She opened the door, ushered him in, and 
pointed to a table in the parlor. “‘Do you rec- 
ognize that book?” 

It was a slender volume in marbleized cov- 
ers, lying open. The young man smiled. 
“Outre-Mer. | wrote it.” 

Mrs. Craigie melted entirely. “And J am 
reading it with pleasure. Come, let me show 
you the house.” 

After a tour of the many-roomed mansion 
young Mr. Longfellow shook hands cordially 
with Mrs. Craigie and went off, the accepted 
tenant of two of her finest upstairs chambers, 
one of them formerly occupied by Gen. George 
Washington. He moved into the Craigie 
House that August and didn’t move out of it 
for forty-five years—and then only to the 
Mount Auburn Cemetery. 

By that time the Craigie House was the 
Longfellow House. It still is—a combination 
historic mansion, literary shrine and 20th Cen- 
tury residence. The entire ground floor is a 
Longfellow memorial, exactly as it was when 


Longfellow inhabited it, filled with his furni- 
ture, his books and his knickknacks. And the 
second floor, where the public is not admitted, 
is, under the terms of the Longfellow House 
Trust which his children set up, reserved for 
the use of Longfellow descendants and their 
friends in perpetuity. There is nobody named 
Longfellow any more; but great-grandchildren 
and great-great-grandchildren named Dana, 
Thorpe and Hopkinson from all over the 
country prize the place as headquarters while 
in Boston and Cambridge. On Harvard foot- 
ball weekends every bed is occupied. 

The Longfellow House was built in 1759 by 
a wealthy British major named John Vassall. 
When the major persisted in his Royalist 
sympathies after the battles of Lexington and 
Concord and Bunker Hill, the enraged Cam- 
bridge populace drove him out and he took 
ship at Halifax for England, where he ended 
his days. His dignified, pedimented mansion, 
the finest in Cambridge, was used for a time 
as a hospital for wounded American soldiers 
and then as quarters for a regiment of blue- 
jacketed sailors recruited in Marblehead—the 
first, primitive nucleus of the American Navy. 
Then on July 15, 1775, it was commandeered 
as headquarters for General Washington, who 
arrived in Cambridge to direct American 
troops besieging the British in Boston. 

The story is that on his arrival Washington 
found a small Negro boy swinging on the gate 
and asked him who he was. His name, he said, 
was Tony Vassall, and he “belonged with the 
place.” (He was, as it turned out, one of the 
Vassall slaves.) Washington told him kindly 
to go into the house and have something to 
eat, and then somebody would give him chores 
to keep him busy. Apparently Tony scented 
the new smell of freedom in the air, and asked 
how much he would be paid. The general re- 
buked him for so mercenary an attitude in 
days of national peril, and Tony never forgot 
it. His estimate of Washington, expressed in 
later life, is a classic example of the specialized 
point of view. “General Washington? He 
was no gentleman. He wanted a boy to work 
without wages.” 

From Cambridge, Washington couldn’t at- 
tack Boston, because ammunition, constantly 
expected, failed to arrive; and, fearing a British 


by Francis Steegmuller 


attack should the news be known, he didn’t 
dare inform the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia of his predicament. It was a 
winter of waiting. 

Longfellow, who during his long residence 
in the house was never unaware of his illustri- 
ous predecessor, celebrated that crucial Cam- 
bridge winter in verse: 


Once, ah, once, within these walls 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country, dwelt. 
And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread; 

Yes, within this very room 

Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head. 


From letters that Washington wrote during 
those months it is clear that it was in the Vas- 
sall House that he first conceived the necessity 
for a complete break with the English king. 
The only solution for the country, he came to 
see that winter, lay in a declaration of inde- 
pendence. The idea of the United States of 
America was born in Washington’s mind in the 
Vassall House. 

In December Martha Washington joined 
the general, traveling from Mount Vernon in 
a coach with four horses and Negro postilions 
in scarlet-and-white livery, and the house be- 
came a more cheerful place. Despite the 
general’s preference for austerity in wartime, 
Martha persuaded him to have a Christmas 
party and then a combination Twelfth Night 
celebration and sixteenth-wedding-anniversary 
dance on January 6, 1776. Later in January 
the long-delayed ammunition arrived. When 
the frost left the ground, fortifications were 
set up in Dorchester, and Boston was bom- 
barded. On April third Harvard conferred 
upon Washington the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in honor of his having “driven the fleet 
and troops of the enemy with disgraceful pre- 
cipitation from the town of Boston”; and on 
the following day Washington left Cambridge, 
to fight the war farther south. 








LIVED HERE 


Cambridge. Here he also suffered the greatest tragedy of his life 


Such was the mansion’s Revolutionary role. 

In 1791 it was bought by Dr. Andrew 
Craigie, who had been Apothecary General— 
chief medical officer—with the northern Amer- 
ican Army and who had grown rich speculat- 
ing in the “certificates” given to the soldiers 
as money. He enlarged the house, adding an 
ell at the rear and the two side porches that 
are so pleasant today. (After Longfellow’s 
death, when the house was still lived in by his 
children, and the public was not admitted, the 
touts on sight-seeing buses would proclaim to 
their passengers: “See that lady on the side 
porch? Miss Alice Longfellow, the poet’s 
daughter! She never married!”’) 


octor Craigie built an icehouse, 
too, and a greenhouse—the 
first such structures in Cam- 
bridge. When he was thirty- 
nine he married a beautiful, 
much younger girl from Nan- 
tucket, Elizabeth Shaw, and the mansion was 
the scene of many balls, held in the room that 
had been Washington’s Officers’ Mess, enlarged 
by Craigie to its present splendid thirty-foot 
length and now called the library. French 
visitors to Cambridge were always entertained 
by the Craigies. Mrs. Craigie was witty and 
her French was fluent. Talleyrand and Prince 
Louis-Philippe found her delightful. But by 
the time Doctor Craigie died in 1819 his for- 
tune had sadly dwindled. Instead of selling 
the mansion his childless widow reduced her 
servants from twelve to two and rented out 
rooms. 

She was a discriminating landlady. Three of 
her lodgers—Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett 
and Jared Sparks—became presidents of Har- 
vard. Longfellow, promising young man of 
letters and professor, was just the kind of 
tenant she liked, and he became her favorite. 
She had grown eccentric by the time he ar- 
rived, faithful to the 18th Century costumes 
of her youth; and she was something of a 
scandal to theistic Cambridge because of her 
love of Voltaire, whose works she sat reading 
day after day at the window of her front 
parlor. 

She was devoted to what she called “the 
life principle.” She loved flowers and cats and 





the fine elms before her house; but when the 
elms were attacked by cankerworms she 
refused to destroy the attackers. She let them 
crawl over her white turban and her old- 
fashioned gowns, saying, “They have as good 
a right to live as we: they are our fellow 
worms.” And she explained their presence as 
being due to the world’s wickedness: “If peo- 
ple were more virtuous there would be no 
cankerworms.” She was resolutely cultivated 
and Francophile. When Cambridge firemen 
extinguished a blaze in the mansion she re- 
warded them not with liquor or cash, but by 
presenting to the doubtless startled fire de- 
partment a gold-framed oil painting depicting 
Joan of Arc amid fire and smoke at the siege 
of Orleans. 

After Longfellow had been with her several 
years, she fell ill and wasted away. She refused 
to let a doctor see her. ““My system,” she said, 
“is not adapted to medicine.” She had had a 
thwarted romance in her youth. She had ac- 
cepted the rich, elder Craigie at her parents’ 
command, thinking that the impoverished 
young Nantucketer she loved had deserted 
her, only to receive, on her wedding day, a 
letter in his handwriting from the West—a 
letter that made her swoon: he had made a 
modest fortune, he wrote, and soon would be 
coming to claim her. In the attic of the man- 
sion she had always saved that letter and 
others from him. Now she burned them, and 
took to her bed. She died—she had been suf- 
fering stoically from cancer of the breast—in 
her bedroom on the upper floor that is still 
called the Gold Ring Room: attached to the 
ceiling over the bed is a gold hoop used for 
the looping of bed curtains. She had worried 
about Longfellow’s widowerhood—everyone 
knew that in Rotterdam, just before taking up 
his duties in Cambridge, he had lost his sweet 
young wife Mary Potter, with whom he had 
grown up in his native Portland, Maine. When 
he paid Mrs. Craigie a sick call on one of her 
last days she said: “Ah, Mr. Longfellow, you 
see how ugly an old woman looks in bed. 
Now you will never remarry.” 

But he did. 

At the auction of Mrs. Craigie’s effects he 
bought her set of Voltaire and her set of Louis 
XVI parlor chairs and after a long courtship 





he won the hand of the beautiful, intelligent 
Frances Appleton, daughter of a prosperous 
Beacon Street merchant. Longfellow had 
grown to love the Craigie House, with its 
lawns and fruit trees and the front view over 
the meadows to the River Charles. Now he 
rented a few additional rooms from Mrs. 
Craigie’s heirs, and brought his bride to live 
there. Shortly, when Mrs. Craigie’s other last 
remaining tenant finally left—he was a Har- 
vard professor, who refused to move until he 
had completed a dictionary he had been com- 
piling for years—Mr. Appleton, Longfellow’s 
father-in-law, bought the house and presented 
it to the young couple. 

Now the new owners built the balustrade 
that still lines the terrace before the front door; 
and in the rear Longfellow laid out the garden 
that is still fragrant, with its box-edged par- 
terres in the form of a lyre. And inside, in the 
course of the redoing it needed after years as 
a lodginghouse, the Longfellows made a 
romantic discovery. In a secret compartment 
under the stairs they found a packet of letters 
addressed to Doctor Craigie—letters from a 
young woman named Polly Allen in the 
Moravian community of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, who called the Doctor “Uncle.” But 
the tone of the letters was somewhat special, 
and the Longfellows’ discreet investigations 
disclosed that Polly was not the doctor’s niece, 
but his illegitimate daughter, never publicly 
acknowledged, her existence never revealed to 
Mrs. Craigie. The doctor had been stationed 
in Philadelphia during part of the Revolution, 
and Polly was the fruit of his liaison with a 
Quaker girl whose family would not allow her 
to marry “out of Meeting.” Polly’s letters 
showed her to be a charming, sensitive, gentle 
soul. She had since, the Longfellows found, 
become a Moravian sister. 

“What a house!” cried Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, when the Longfellows told him of 
their discovery. “Mrs. Craigie with her letters 
in the attic, and the doctor with his on the 
cellar stairs!” 

The Longfellows’ marriage was radiantly 
happy. During his courtship and his early 
years with Fanny, Longfellow wrote the poems 
that first brought him fame. 

Continued on Page 194 
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HARLEM 


by Peter Abrahams 
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@ We walked slowly up the sloping land. About us lights 
twinkled and cabs flashed by along the broad avenue. But I 
felt quiet and tranquil for all the rush and bustle of New York. 
It was early spring but still quite chilly, and a keen biting wind 
reached at us through our heavy clothing. | felt it sharply. It 
was going to take more than a few weeks to get me adjusted to 
cold climates; a few years in Jamaica’s tropical warmth had 
thinned my blood utterly. But then, I am achild of the sun; my 
life began in Africa in the world of the tropical sun, and all the 
years I have spent in cold climates have not been enough to 
undo the sun lust in me. Forty-five degrees, a few weeks out of 
tropical Jamaica, was terribly cold to me. 

My companion fared much better against the cold. To her 
the tropical sun was an ancestral memory three centuries re- 
moved, something one experienced on vacation or during a 
New York heat wave. 

She looked at me as we passed a sureet lamp. My face 
must have mirrored my discomfort. 

“Cold?” she murmured with a touch of concern in her 
voice. 

I grunted in the way men do when trying to show a woman 
that they are tough and that discomfort does not matter; but I 
was comforted by the concern in her voice. It meant I hoped 
we could go back to the old friendly footing which had dis- 
appeared when I had told her about my wife and children over 
dinner. 

I had met her one evening four days earlier, on Fifth Ave- 
nue in downtown New York. She was standing at a bus stop; 
small, very dark—almost black—with big brown eyes in a 
round face. 

“Excuse me; could you please tell me which bus would take 
me to Harlem?” 

She pulled back a little, suspiciously. Then my outlandish 
accent had penetrated. She had relaxed. 

“You're a foreigner ——” 

I decided to trade on my foreignness and pretended a 
greater ignorance than I possessed. It worked. She was going 
to-Harlein herself and I could travel with her. And if I told her 
exactly where I wanted to get she would direct me. “‘I live in 
Harlem,” she said, smiling; “I know it well.” 

“Just Harlem,” I said. “I want to get to know it. I want to 
get lost in it. I want to get the feel of it.” 

“You will have to live there,” she said; then, after a pause, 
“for a long time.” Continued on Page 76 
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MRS. BESSIE ALLISON BUCHANAN, first Negro woman to serve in New York’s 
State Legislature, poses on Lenox Avenue near 112th Street, where a modern housing 
project gives evidence of the New Harlem. The remarkable Mrs. Buchanan, much hon- 
ored for her civic good works, looks back pn yet another career; she spent fifteen 
years, until 1929, acting in drama, musical comedy and D. W. Griffith silent films. 


LANGSTON HUGHES, world-famous poet, is pictured in Mount Morris Park, with 
Harlem’s segment of Fifth Avenue stretching southward behind him. Although born 
in Missouri, Mr. Hughes has lived in Harlem for many years; his affection for the 
district has been called a long and beautiful love affair. From his rise as a leader of 
the “Negro Renaissance” in poetry to his current tales of the shrewdly naive Jesse 
B. Simple, all his works evoke life in Harlem and the Negro experience in America. 
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Continued from Page 74 

She grew curious about me, and 
some of her suspicion returned. Just 
then the bus pulled up. After we had 
settled ourselves she turned curious 
brown eyes on me. 

“I’m an African,” I said and told her 
my name. 

That rang a bell of some kind but she 
remained silent until we got off the bus 
at 125th Street. 

“You're going to write about Har- 
lem; about us.” 

She sounded coldly impersonal, al- 
most hostile. 1 sensed some strong emo- 
tion at work and waited for more. Al- 
most automatically we started walking 
along 125th Street. About us were the 
dark faces of the citizens of Harlem. 
Here we were a part of the background, 
not distinctive as we had been on down- 
town Fifth Avenue. The air, the mood, 
the atmosphere was different from 
dewntown New York. Almost, this 
was a completely different place, not a 
part of New York City. 

The long silence between us dragged 
on, with me waiting for an outburst 
that did not come. She seemed preoc- 
cupied with her own thoughts, hardly 
aware of me beside her. We crossed the 
wide avenue and I steered her into the 
bar of Harlem’s Hotel Theresa. 

With an odd mixture of defensive ag- 
gressiveness, she voiced her strong 
emotion over a drink. Beneath the half- 
angry, half-protesting flow of words 
lay an anxiety not to be misunder- 
stood; an anxiety for me not to feel 
that the attack was personal. I tried to 
reassure her on the point. 

“I—many of us—do not like some 
of your writings on Africa.” 

“Why?” 

She looked into my eyes. Her ex- 
pression said: “Are you really as 
naive as all that?” 

Then she explained, with obvious 
self-control. White folk tend to fasten 
on to every instance of squalor I had 
reported finding in Africa: the smells 
and the open drains. This reinforced 
the stereotype they had built up in their 
minds of how blacks lived. Why had I 

not written about the finer things: the 
schools, colleges, hospitals? Even if 
what I had writtefi were true, didn’t I 
know how it would be twisted and used 
against the Africans? That’s what they 
did with the Negro in America. 

She went on in that vein, explaining 
and justifying her stand; justifying the 
view that we ought to edit truth in our 
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own interests because the white folk 
around us edited truth in their interests. 

It suddenly hit me then with the 
sharp clarity of lightning that the 
American Negro must live in a semi- 
permanent state of psychological em- 
battlement with the white world around 
him. I reflected that a white young 
female New Yorker would not carry 
on this kind of conversation with a 
white man from Europe whom she had 
met at a bus stop on Fifth Avenue. 
And it seemed to me that this was the 
measure of the gulf in experience be- 
tween the black and the white New 
Yorker. 

As though reading my thoughts, she 
stopped talking abruptly, smiled self- 
consciously and got up to go. 

“I am still going to write about 
Harlem,” | said, “so you had better 
help to educate me.” 

We met the following evening and 
again the evening after that. We wan- 
dered about the streets of Harlem; we 
went into drugstores and bars; into 
fancy restaurants and cheap little 
places; and we talked about Harlem 
and the Negro and freedom in America 
and Africa; and I rediscovered my 
Harlem bearings. My previous visit had 
been four years earlier. 

Now at last we reached the top of 
the sloping land, the crest of Harlem’s 
Sugar Hill. We turned and looked down, 
bracing ourselves against the wind. Be- 
low us, a sea of twinkling lights—the 
Black Metropolis, Black Manhattan, 
Nigger Heaven, the Greatest Negro 
City on Earth, the Capital of the Negro 
World, call it what you will—sloped 
away gently. It looked soft and kindly 
from where we stood. The darkness 
and fairy-tale lights hid its scars and 
blemishes. Harlem’s physical location 
is one of the most desirable in Man- 
hattan. It is within easy reach of most 
things in New York, almost at the 
center of the city’s elaborate network of 
public transport, and the land on 
which it is situated is attractively varied 
and raised. It covers a triangular area 
of roughly six square miles. According 
to my guidebook, Harlem is that part 
of Manhattan Island from East 96th 
Street and West 110th Street on the 
south to West 155th Street on the 

north: from the East and Harlem 
Rivers on the east to Morningside and 
St. Nicholas Avenues on the west. 
Estimates of its population vary from 
300,000 to more than 500,000. 
Continued on Page 78 








DR. AUBRE de L. MAYNARD was appointed to the House Staff of 
Harlem Hospital in 1926, the first Negro appointment. He is now Direc- 
tor of Surgery there, an authority on thoracic surgery, andconsultant sur- 
geon at Misericordia Hospital in the Bronx and Columbus Hospital in 
Manhattan. Here in one of the laboratories he continues the surgical 
research which has been extensively reported in major scientific journals. 


SUGAR RAY ROBINSON, boxing champion and businessman, in his 
Harlem office on Seventh Avenue; from here, under an enormous pic- 
ture of his wife, the former dancer Edna Mae Holly, he directs a sizable 
empire of holdings in New York, Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago. The 
perfume-loving Sugar, who learned to use his fists when he moved to 
Harlem at twelve, used them later in the ring to hang up a resounding 
record: as a welterweight he retired undefeated; as a middieweight he 
won the title twice, retired, then came back to win it three more times. 
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The vast majority of Harlem’s popu- 
lation is of course Negro, but there is 
an Italian Harlem as well as a growing 
Spanish Harlem with a steady flow of 
immigrants from Puerto Rico. 

My companion touched my arm and 
pointed: ‘‘Four-O-Nine is over there,” 
she said. This ‘“409°"’—there was never 
any need to add “Edgecombe Av- 
enue”’—had once been the stylish cen- 
ter, the very heart of Sugar Hill. In the 
great and glorious days of the Negro 
Renaissance, when the millennium 
seemed just around the corner, Sugar 
Hill had been the home of the black 
élite, the Park Avenue of Negro 
America. And the apartment block 
known simply as 409 had once had 
such distinguished tenants as W. E. B. 
DuBois, Walter White, Thurgood 
Marshall, as well as a host of well- 
known writers and artists. There had 
been no question about your social and 
economic status if you could say—and 
you generally tossed it off casually— 
“1 live at 409.” 

Today 409 is a legendary reminder of 
those grand days. There is still an air of 
grandeur about Sugar Hill, but it is 
run down; the grandeur of something 
that “has been.” The majority of to- 
day’s Sugar Hill dwellers take in 
lodgers. Those who can afford to pay 
the high rents without taking in lodgers 
have moved out to suburban New 
York. The very modern cocktail 
lounges, eating places and bars have 
run to seed or been turned into small 
shops. And the present-day citizens of 
Sugar Hill do not send their sons and 
daughters to the best universities in 
America or abroad. 

Today the residential citadel of 
Negro financial and cultural success is 
Columbia University’s Morningside 
Gardens Co-operative. But whereas the 
old élite of Sugar Hill were exclusively 
Negro, the new élite of Morningside 
live cheek by jowl with whites. The 
tenantsofthe Morningside Co-operative 
are an integrated mixing of Negro and 
white: 30 per cent are Negro, 70 per 
cent white. And there is a new Sugar 
Hill in the making on Riverside Drive. 

I said to my companion: “It took a 
lot of sugar to move up to the Hill in 
those days, didn’t it, honey?” 

She was startled and amused by my 
attempt to speak like an American, but 
she responded: “It sure did, honey 
child, it sure did.” As we walked down 
the hill, away from the vanished glory 
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that was Sugar Hill, I thought of this 
girl beside me. I wondered how rep- 
resentative she was. How much of her 
feelings and opinions reflected group 
feeling in Harlem? How pervasive the 
“Nationalism” she had expressed so 
forcefully? How universal the sense of 
embattlement, of constant conscious- 
ness of the “enemy?” 

We paused on the corner of Lenox 
and 125th. I suggested a parting drink. 
She did not feel like one this evening: 
she had a lot to do at home. Would we 
meet the following evening? No; she 
had another date. What about the 
evening after? No, that was out too. 

I realized this was the moment of 
parting, I knew why, and there was no 
way of apologizing without embarrass- 
ing. I watched her walk away from me, 
small and graceful, a slightly lilting 
swing to her walk, like soundless 
music. And suddenly she seemed very 
lonely, very alone, as one can be in big 
cities. It might have been about her 
that Langston Hughes wrote: 


Lovely, dark, and lonely one, 
Bare your bosom to the sun, 
Do not be afraid of light 

You who are a child of night. 


At one point she and I discussed the 
problems faced by sensitive educated 
Negro girls in finding mates. The tra- 
dition among American Negroes, she 
said, had always been that the girls had 
the better opportunities for education. 
When parents could put only one of 
two children through high school or 
college, and these were of different sexes, 
the choice almost invariably was the 
girl. Thus educated girls outnumbered 
educated young men. For the educated 
man the situation was ideal. He had a 
wide range from which to choose a 
mate. For the woman it was the op- 
posite. Her choice was limited, com- 
petition fierce. For the sensitive this 
could be a situation of painful frus- 
tration. 

I told her that the position was the 
exact opposite in Africa. There are 
pitifully few educated African women. 
The educated African male’s range of 
choice is even more restricted than that 
of the American Negro woman. In al- 
most every case, the educated African’s 
wife is no more than a woman who 
cooks and cleans for him and breeds 
his children. I suggested, half in jest, 
that it would solve this problem if the 

Continued on Page 80 








THURGOOD MARSHALL, the country’s leading lawyer in Negro and 
civil-rights cases, spearheaded the legal fight which produced school 
desegregation, and is responsible for many other constitutional prec- 
edents. Versatile, outgoing, a great storyteller, Mr. Marshall is as 
popular in Harlem for his warmthas for his professional achievements. 
To relax from hard work and much travel, he turns to his hobby—cooking. 


THE REV. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., the most powerful 
figure in Harlem, at his lectern in the Abyssinian Baptist Church of 
Harlem; from here he guides the largest Negro church in the world and 
the largest Protestant congregation in the country. A political leader as 
well, the Reverend Powell has been a United States Congressman for 
fifteen years, during which he has often been the central figure in crack- 
ling controversies. His parishioner-constituents, for whom hecan do no 
wrong, admire him also for his elegance in clothing, cars and homes. 
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Continued from Page 78 

surplus educated Negro women of 
marriageable age were shipped to 
Africa. She treated the suggestion with 
the utmost seriousness. She and some 
of her women friends, she said, had 
discussed this selfsame idea and found 
it the ideal solution, and it had the 
added attraction of fitting in with their 
“Nationalism.” 

At last she swung around a corner, 
out of sight. I stood watching, hoping 
she would look back just once so that 
we could have a final farewell. But she 
was made of the stern stuff of the prac- 
tical, hardheaded American child of 
our time. 

The sharp wind that had chilled me 
on Sugar Hill seemed to have died 
down, or else it did not reach this low- 
lying section of Harlem. I felt more 
comfortable, less anxious to hurry to 
my. overheated hotel room. I began to 
wander slowly down in the direction of 
7th Avenue. 

This avenue and 125th Street are the 
commercial and social centers of the 
street life of Harlem; 125th and the 
corners off it constitute the main shop- 
ping area. But just as very few Negroes 
in Harlem own the homes in which they 
live, so very few of Harlem’s stores are 
owned by Negroes. Only some 20 per 
cent of the merchants and store man- 
agers are Negroes. This has in the past 
led to the injecting of racial overtones 
into essentially economic problems. 

In the main Negroes tend to own 
small businesses: barbershops, beauty 
parlors, the smaller eating places. 
Whites own the big grocery stores, meat 
markets, bakeries, coal-and-ice com- 
panies, the big restaurants, clothing, 
department and furniture stores. One 
field in which Negro businessmen are 
extremely successful is the funeral- 
parlor home. The Negro spends more 
than the national average of $600 to 
bury his dead. The result is that under- 
takers are among the wealthiest men 
in the community. I found this pre- 
occupation with giving the dead the 
right kind of send-off strikingly African 
in its psychological undertones. In 
tribal Africa the spirit of the dead is, if 
anything, treated with more thought 
and consideration than was the person 
while living. The body is well decked 
out. Ln some tribes the best in food and 
drink is buried with the body, as well 
as gifts to deliver on the other side in 
the spirit world. Then there is the cere- 
monial of drinking and singing, some- 
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times for nine or even twelve nights, to 
keep the spirit company on its dark 
journey. Burial is not so elaborate as 
all that with the New World Negro— 
but certainly the memory of old, for- 
gotten ways is suggested; changed by 
time and a new situation. 

Seventh Avenue is the broadest of 
the avenues in Harlem; one of the few 
tree-lined thoroughfares in that area of 
Manhattan. It is the avenue on which 
I saw more young lovers strolling than 
on any other. They were about me 
now, some holding hands. And I found 
it refreshing when I passed one partic- 
ular couple—both teen-agers—and the 
girl self-consciously disengaged her hand 
when she saw me looking at them. 

I paused at a street corner to listen 
to a Nationalist haranguing a small 
crowd for their lack of Nationalism 
and race pride. Earlier that same day, 
about eleven in the morning, I had met 
the principal “‘theoretician’’ of Har- 
lem’s Nationalist movement at the 
Frederick Douglass bookshop on 125th 
Street. It is a small, narrow shop 
jammed with literature on the Negro, 
and I was looking through some old 
historical books when he walked in. 
His name is J. A. Rogers. He is very 
tall—well over six feet—and ramrod 
straight. He is extremely fair, fairer 
than many a genuine white Caucasian 
(how silly can the language of race and 
color get?). There is something mil- 
itaristic, solid and very British about 
him. He is hardly known outside 
Negro circles, yet is the most widely 
read pamphleteer in Negro America. 
Most of the ideas shouted by black 
speakers from soapboxes at street 
corners are culled from the writings of 
J. A. Rogers. 

It was close on midnight and the 
streets were alive. | had been warned, 
mainly by white friends, to watch out 
for muggers. But Harlem seemed to 
me much safer, much more peaceful 
than the jungle of my native Johannes- 
burg after dark. 

Here and there I passed groups of 
men talking freely, loudly. They were 
relaxed, assured, as people are within 
the protection of home ground. Court- 
ing couples sauntered up and down, 
window-shopping. There were even a 
few children abroad at this late hour. 
And the only people who seemed out 
of place were the white policemen on 
their beat. Here, on the dark streets of 
Harlem, they were the outsiders. 

Continued on Page 136 





NORMAN Lewis is a Harlem painter whose sensitive, mood-filled 
canvases have won steadily increasing national and international atten- 
tion. Now fifty, Mr. Lewis began painting in the 1930's, later taught at 
the Harlem Art Center, and after numerous one-man shows he won 
the Popularity Prize at the Carnegie International Exhibition in 1955. 
More recently his work has been shown at the Venice Bienniale. 


WILLIE “THE LION" SMITH, the master of lacy, lyrical, intense, 
barrelhouse jazz piano, makes himself at home at Ed Smalls’ Paradise, 
one of the few surviving night clubs from the great days of Harlem jazz. 
Willie the Lion earned his nickname as an artilleryman during World 
War I and has sustained it since as an endlessly inventive jazz performer 
and composer. His personality is as forceful as his art: the cigar and 
the derby are symbols well in keeping with the Lion’s native exuberance. 














Madison today combines life in the out-of-doors with rapid urban 
development. These two trends fuse in Mr. Milton Findorff, 
break fasting here with his wife on his lawn next to Lake Mendota. 
The firm he heads has helped in constructing many of the city’s 
key buildings, including the Capitol seen in the distance. But 
in the midst of the thriving business life and multiplying con- 
struction, the traditional easy fresh-air life of Madison goes on. 





LIFE Is GOOD 
IN MADISON 


by Herbert Kubly 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED J. MAROON 


@ 1 never approach Madison without a sense of spiritual 
elevation. The feeling is inspired by geography, for no 
matter by what road one approaches, the eye rises to the 
beautiful Capitol, to which all highways converge like 
spokes on a wheel. 

My first journeys were from the southwest, usually once a 
summer for a picnic in Vilas Zoo. We would leave our New 
Glarus farm after morning chores, my father driving the 
open Buick thirty dusty miles through towns with Italian 
names: Basco, Paoli, Verona. Some time after Verona we 
reached the crest of a hill (countryside then but crowded 
suburbia now) and all of us, Father, Mother, Sister and I, 
would exclaim together. Father stopped the car and as we 
gazed on the glistening white dome rising over the forested 
hills we might have been a family of Greek peasants ap- 
proaching Athens. 

Our visits always included a climb up into the dome. To- 
day, whenever I am in Madison, I go to the same observa- 
tion platform to orient myself to Madison’s unusual geogra- 
phy. | need dark glasses, no matter what the season, for 
Madison’s five lakes play tricks with light, creating the 
dancing luminosity of Swiss lake towns like Lucerne, Geneva 
and Zurich. The Capitol Building stands on a hill from which 
[ gaze down on an isthmus two miles long and a half mile 
wide, wedged between two lakes—silvery Monona or “morn- 
ing spirit,” and indigo Mendota or “evening gathering of the 
waters.’ The architect for such a beautiful and impractical 
city setting was a great glacier which gouged out the lakes 
and deposited the isthmus of gravel and earth. 

The dumbbell-shaped isthmus outlines Madison’s social 
as well as geographic design. To the northeast lie crowded, 





neon-lighted industry and business. Hidden on a forested 
hill to the southwest is the University of Wisconsin. Madison 
has an aquatic culture, and town and gown share equally the 
joy of living with water. Like Zurich’s bankers who swim 
in their lunch hours, Madison’s businessmen and professors 
can step from office into lake. When I was a student at the 
University, my fraternity had its own pier. The magnan- 
imous waters provided not only recreation but much of our 
food. Madison fishing is a never-ending Biblical draught 
that is measured in tons instead of pounds, and Friday 
night’s perch fry is as much an institution as Saturday’s 
beans are in Boston. 

It is as Brahmins of the Midwest that Madisonians fancy 
themselves. An elderly gentleman, greeting a visiting Boston 
dowager at a party, told her, “I think you'll feel at home in 
our city, since Boston is the Madison of the East.”’ Madison’s 
version of Boston’s Athenaeum is Mad Lit (short for Madi- 
son Literary Society), a monthly levee at which sixty mem- 
bers averaging sixty years of age(neither number nor age has 
varied in eighty years) sip nonalcoholic spiced cider and lis- 
ten to papers on The Pursuit of Happiness in the Middle Ages 
or The Art of the Possible in Politics. Earnestly Bostonian are 
the literary Wednesdays—with tea and scones—in the shad- 
owed lakeside salon of Gertrude Slaughter, eighty-nine- 
year-old novelist and biographer. When I was a student 
Mrs. Slaughter jitneyed herself about in her Detroit Electric 
auto with lofty regality. 

There is a reason for all this, because Madison, an infant as 
cities go, is New England’s child. The first families were pa- 
triotic New Englanders who named the settlement for James 


Madison who died in 1836, the Continued on Page 84 
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Continued from Page 82 year the city was born. They 
named streets for Signers of the Declaration. As the town 
grew, the gentry settled on Langdon Street, which follows the 
curve of Mendota. In the Twenties, when the University be- 
gan its move up Langdon, ruffled society made an exodus 
around Mendota to Maple Bluff, and fraternities and sorori- 
ties moved into the mansions. But one of Langdon’s grand 
dames, Mrs. Ada Sumner Moseley, lived out her life on the 
street. Before her death last year at eighty-four, she made 
a recording for the State Historical Society of her mem- 
ories of Madison when the population was hardly more than 
ten thousand and life was gracious as a valentine. 

“Our houses were wainscoted in walnut and in them we 
had lovely times,” said Mrs. Moseley, a patrician blue-eyed 
beauty, when I visited her two years ago. “Of course we 
knew everyone. Afternoons we sent for our carriages, took 
our white gloves and our card cases and went calling. We 
were very dressy at formal teas and dinners, and for student 
dances high necks were proper. The boys went down to 
Music Hall early in the day to walk the wax into the floor 
for the waltzes.” 

Across the street from the window at which Mrs. Moseley 
was sitting, some youths were rumbling metal beer barrels 
into the front door of a fraternity house, probably for a 
pajama party that evening. They wolf-whistled at passing 
sorority girls wearing plaid Bermuda shorts. 

“We had no liquid refreshments at our dances,” Mrs. Mose- 
ley said. “I understand they don’t dance any more, but /isten 
to their music. I must say it seems quite lazy of them. A pa- 
jama party. Imagine!’ Mrs. Moseley’s voice turned sad. “We 
grow up and we change. Now when I go into town I meet 
hardly anyone I know.” 

It is, alas, the face of America that is changing. Wisconsin, 
clinging to her pastoral image of dairying, is actually an in- 
dustrial state, has been since the war. A new parkway 
reaches out to New Glarus, leaving no more magic for coun- 
try boys, and sociologists speak of a great urban expansion 
that will absorb the little Italian-named villages and eventu- 
ally include even my home town. Twenty years have in- 
creased Madison’s area from eight to thirty-seven square 
miles, doubled her population to 130,000, and added 6000 
students and 103 buildings to the University. 

Old people still sun on the Capitol lawn and country shop- 
pers rest with bulging bags. But the rococo store fronts, the 
city hall copied from a Florentine palace, the Renaissance 
Fuller Opera House are gone, and old Christ Presbyterian 
Church is scheduled to be razed for a parking lot. Instead of 
such tranquil beauties, the folks on the benches face the 
garish windows and pastel walls of chain five-and-tens and 
listen to hillbilly dirges blaring from amplifiers. One land- 
mark, the century-old Grace Episcopal Church, fashionable 
and rich, will probably endure. 

Madisonians are devoted to their town to a point of smug- 
ness. ““Let’s admit it,” says Ivan Nestingen, the thirty-nine- 
year-old mayor of Norwegian descent. ““We’re a blessed and 
happy people. Our after-tax income—$8000 per family—is 
one of the highest in America. Our cost of living is high but 
so is our standard of living, and our economy is stabilized by 
University and Government salaries so that we don’t notice 
national recessions. No wonder we keep growing! Our boys 
don’t leave home. University graduates stay on because we 
have the perfect community in which to raise children. Even 
soldiers training at Truax Field (Air Force) dream about 
coming back to live when they’re out of service.” 

There are dissenters. An Englishwoman who married 
and moved to Madison finds the city “a self-conscious 








In the spacious state mansion that is located on 

a rise above Madison’s Lake Mendota 

Governor Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin and his wife are 
photographed under the contemplative eyes of their 

son Gaylord, Jr., and daughter Cynthia. 












Along the northwestern shore of the isthmus the University 
of Wisconsin flourishes with true 
Madison vigor. Its president, the distinguished biochemist 

Conrad A. Elvehjem, is a native of Wisconsin of 

Norwegian descent. He stands before the Administration Building. 











overgrown fraternity house,” and a sociology professor 
describes it as “‘a whore who lives well and doesn’t care where 
the money comes from.” 

Chronically happy though they may be, Madisonians are 
far from tranquil. Tetchily opinionated, they are almost al- 
ways in a turmoil of controversy. Hostesses plan their lists 
with caution, lest a dinner turn into a harangue, a cocktail 
party into a kitchen debating society. The tradition goes 
back to the great orator Robert M. La Follette, Sr., who 
with fire in his eye and bells in his voice aroused friends and 
foes to strong opinions. Politics is the basic storm center, as 
one would expect in a state which in three decades has swung 
from La Follette’s Progressivism to the demagoguery of the 
late Senator McCarthy and back two years ago to both a 
liberal Democratic mayor and governor. 

Chief stirrer of troubled waters is La Follette’s old friend, 
newspaper publisher William T. Evjue. A small man with a 
bombastic voice, seventy-seven-year-old Mr. Evjue is a major 
stockholder in Madison Newspapers, Inc., which owns both 
of Madison’s newspapers, the conservative morning Wis- 
consin State Journal and the liberal afternoon Capital Times, 
of which Evjue is editor. They are written in the same build- 
ing—by different staffs—and printed on the same presses, 
and they maintain a snarling antagonism on every issue. On 
the subject of McCarthy, the Journal was pro, the Times con. 
Since those dark years, Madison’s loudest and longest hassle 
has been over Wisconsin’s most famous native, the late 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Anxious to build a public monument 
in his own state, Wright designed a civic auditorium to jut 
out over Monona’s waters. After five years the exhaustive 
political battle over Wright’s “marriage of lake and city” 
still breaks friendships and splits families,and no one knows 
whether the auditorium will ever be built. 

The rival reporters maintain their hostilities even in their 
hermitary, the nearby Congress Bar. Hard-talking, hard- 
drinking Times men, wearing baggy tweeds, huddle dourly 
at one end of the ninety-foot bar, and neat, pin-striped Jour- 
nal men muster at the other, and no words pass between 
them. “You’re damned right we’re sincere in our feelings 
about each other,” said an editor. “We may keep our hands 
in each other’s pockets but our fists are in each other’s faces.” 

Madison has a free-wheeling town-and-gown social life 
that is rare among university communities. “Money an 
entry?” said Louise Marston, society editor of the Journal. 
“Heaven forbid! We’re a warm friendly town in the best 
sense. Our emphasis is on brains and intellectual achieve- 
ment. Neither money nor blood nor estate will get your foot 
in the door.” An exception is the Madison Club, an un- 
obtrusive red-brick building on Monona’s shores which most 
Madisonians think is one more in a cluster of government 
buildings, but which is actually an exclusive wining-and- 
dining center for the elite in business, government and politics. 

Most of the great fortunes are no longer held by founding 
Anglican families but by dynamic late-comers aggressively 
proud of their European peasant ancestry. Banker Tom 
Hefty is a Swiss from New Glarus, Publisher Evjue is a 
Norwegian from Merrill, the meat-packing Mayers are 
German. Most of them have a European preference for 
anonymity. Not especially intellectual themselves, they have 
an eager curiosity about intellectual matters. They may live 
in a Frank Lloyd Wright house with pictures by Aaron 
Bohrod, Wisconsin’s artist-in-residence, on their walls. They 
seek friends among academics and they lionize distinguished 
visitors. A warm welcome in the community is one reason 
for the University’s popularity with foreign students, whose 
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Fifteenth of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 





IN THE TROPIC MANNER 


@ In the Central American republic of Guate- 
mala, the colors of the landscape range from 
the reds, greens and yellows of coffee and ba- 
nanas to the icy blue of crater lakes. Building 
styles are 20th Century glass and concrete in 
Guatemala City, Spanish Colonial in An- 
tigua, native Indian in mountain villages. This 
is a world of varied beauty and natural abun- 
dance; for the owners of the great plantations, 
it is also a world of elegance, polite achieve- 
ments and noblesse oblige. 

Senora Hilda Cofino de Herrera, for in- 
stance, is the daughter of coffee planter Pedro 
Cofino and the wife of coffee planter Rafael 
Herrera. She fishes, plays golf, goes water ski- 
ing on mile-high Lake Atitlan, and has been 
for several years the woman’s tennis cham- 
pion of Guatemala. She is an accomplished 
pianist. She works hard as a leader in child 
welfare work. And she is one of the world’s 
most fashionable women. 

The excitement of fashion appeals to Senora 
de Herrera so strongly that she goes to New 
York twice a year to see the new collections, 
and as a hobby she owns an exclusive bou- 
tique. These interests and activities naturally 
influence the clothes she wears. Leading a 
busy life in a tropical country presents spe- 
cial clothing demands. She must plan for nine 
months of summer a year: she needs fresh 
cool cottons from February to November, 
suits and sweater combinations for midwinter 
only. Similarly, she finds sheer printed silk the 
most usable material for late-afternoon dresses 
the greater part of the year. And a constant 
and quite formal social life requires an end- 
less procession of evening gowns. 

Sefiora de Herrera meets these challenges 
with the same easy confidence she brings to 
the tennis court and the keyboard. Like the 
fashionable everywhere, she knows the satis- 
faction of being sure of her taste. THE END 


In selecting clothes for tropical Guatemala, 
Sefiora Hilda Cofino de Herrera favors bright 
colors for evening. pastels for daytime. In the 
garden of her home, left, she models a gown of 
red peau de soie and lace, cut with a billowing 
skirt of uneven length. Above, a tennis dress by 
Greta Plattry of New York, worn with a sweater 
by Mirsa of Italy. Right, a beige cocktail dress 
of embroidered silk lace, designed by Madame 
Couturier of Paris. with pumps by David Evins 
of New York and gold jewelry from Mexico. 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


For shopping on Antigua’s Calle Real, above, Senora de Herrera 
wears a skirt handwoven in an ancient Mayan design from Vera 
of Guatemala, with a silk jersey top by Mirsa of Italy. She roams 
the Hacienda Retana, her family’s plantation, below, in sharkskin 
slacks from Tina Leser, a Mirsa sweater, and a bright native sash. 
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Home on the Range 


@ The British artist Ronald Searle recently visited the American West for the 
first time. He had one clear idea of what it would be like, an idea which for him 
was best expressed in the words of Home on the Range, the cowboy song of the 
Old West. Then he visited Las Vegas. Here are his drawings of some sights of 
the town — the main street, a grim plunger at a line of slot machines, a rancher 
at the tables, a Security Guard, a penniless gambler escaping and a waterless 
prospector arriving, some ladies on stage and off. He found that after all Home 


on the Range, in a miragelike, a loco way, still applied. 





O give me a home, 


where the buffalo roam, 


Where the deer 


and the antelope play, 


Where seldom is heard 


a discouraging word 


And the skies 


are not cloudy all day 
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Where the air is pure, the zephyrs so free, 


The breezes so balmy and light, 


That I would not exchange my home on the range 


For all the cities so bright 
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O, give me a land where the bright diamond sand 
Flows leisurely down the stream; 


Where the graceful white swan goes gliding along 


Like a maid ina heavenly dream 
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BEST 
OF 
SKA FOOD 


by Hugh G. Foster 


A guide to Manhattan’s—and the world’s— 


great sea-food restaurants 








@ Omnivorous Manhattan Island supports 4615 major eating 
places, yet only thirty of these describe themselves as authentic 
sea-food restaurants. The fact is not unaccountable. For, 
if this handful alone existed to appease the metropolitan appe- 
tite for fish, there would be riots in the streets and headwaiters 
would hang from their own velvet ropes. Fortunately, most every 
restaurant lists “Fish” right under “Soups.” But the concern of 
the professed sea-food restaurants goes deeper—to that of pro- 
viding a total change from flesh, fowl and pizza. Even from 
“Fish.” And they do it handsomely. In all the essential phases of 
catering—prime quality of food, superior cookery and attentive 
service—their standard is as high as that of any blue-chip restau- 
rant of the conventional type in New York. And, with the cream 
of the world’s catch delivered to their kitchens daily, Manhat- 
tan’s sea-food restaurants are the equal of any in America. 

Recognizing this as one of New York’s principal attractions, 
few in the weekly flux of 250,000 visitors leave without having 
had a sea-food dinner. Hordes of these have never seen an un- 
minced clam, or known the totality of its flavor, until they sit 
down to a dozen cherry stones sparkling in their own nectar. 

Visiting Californians spear up a platter of Lynnhavens and are 
lost forever to the shoe-button-sized blobs called Olympia oys- 
ters on the Pacific coast. Others, from the Midwest, where catfish 
baked in river clay is highly esteemed, address their first lob- 
ster—the thin end of the wedge to sea-food addiction. 

Soon they are tearing about the city, annihilating steamed soft 
clams by the bushel at The Lobster on West 45th Street; into the 
Gloucester House on East 50th for the shrimps Newburg. From 
there, down and across town to the Sea Fare in Greenwich Vil- 
lage where you can’t miss with the curried crab meat. In the 
Grand Central Terminal Oyster Bar they may coquette with a 
cream stew of Blue Points, or order up a balanced meal—a six- 
teen-ounce lobster on one side, a hedge of parsley down the mid- 
die, and a pair of half-pound crabs on the other side. 

To Europeans these places are a revelation, even to profes- 
sional restaurateurs and hotel men. Though they regard Prunier 
Traktir in Paris to be the finest fish restaurant in Europe, most 
agree that three among Manhattan’s best are superior to it in all 
but elegance—elegance of surroundings and certain continental 
refinements of service. But these things matter least to lovers of 
the fruit of the sea. Freshness and variety are what count, and in 
these departments there are five on Manhattan, which—in my 
opinion—serve better sea food than any place from the Medi- 
terranean to Oslo. And I include Marseilles, once touted as the 
world capital of fish cookery. 

At the upper end of the scale, the great East Side dining rooms, 
with their French titles of nobility and overwhelming ton, never 
go to bat without a locker full of lobsters and other marine deli- 
cacies. But, do they deal honorably with the crustacean, so that 
he is brought on tasting like himself? More often, under the 
high-strung continental treatment, Continued on Page 179 


GIFTS OF THE SEA, arranged at Gloucester House, one of New 
York’s fine sea-food restaurants and typical of the best. Top shelf from left: 
a straw tray of cherry-stone clams, a mound of crisp salad greens, a cornu- 
copia of assorted shellfish; baskets of sea urchins, littleneck clams, oysters 
and soft-shell clams, topped by a striped bass and a red snapper; a pan of 
hot baking-powder biscuits. Second shelf: broiled sea bass (rear) and shad 
roe. bacon; platters of baked striped bass with shrimp, cold halibut with 
eggs and radishes; a tin of fresh crab meat, plates of boiled lobster and 
Canadian smelts. On the round table, clockwise from the top: broiled deep- 
sea scallops, broiled lobster, broiled prawns with bacon; lobster and crab 
meat au gratin; another casserole of scallops and finnan haddie; in the cen- 
ter, ice-cold shrimps with lemon; miscellaneous lobsters accent the scene. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HANS NAMUTH 
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Zeniths new Royal 500E- 


Worlds finest performing all-transistor pocket radio! 


more power and tone for 


an? 
MAP ZENITH RADIO 
| ll CORPORATION, 
. eS CHICAGO 339, ILLI- 


NOI!S. IN CANADA: 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CANADA 
LTD., TORONTO, ONT. The Royalty of wle- 
vision, stercophonic high fidelity instrumenta, 
phonograph«, radios and hearing aids. 41 years 
ot leadership in radionics exclusively 
* Manufacturer's suggested retail price, without 
batteries, Prices and specifications subject to 
change without notice 
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outdoor listening! 


First choice the world over! 


Zenith’s new Royal 500E has up to 300% 
more sensitivity to distant stations than 
pocket radios without RF stages. Its Zenith 
quality speaker has a sturdy Alnico 5 magnet 
—pours out richest, fullest tone of any pocket 
radio of its size. Its built-in Wavemagnet® 
antenna receives broadcast signals strong 
and clear. Vernier tuning assures pin-point 
station selectivity. Elegantly styled non- 
breakable case in two-tone Brick red and 
off-white, or solid maroon or ebony color, 
the Zenith Royal 500E, $75.00.* Attachment 
for private listening optional at extra cost. 
Other Zenith pocket radios from $39.95.* 


Quality-built in America by highly skilled, well-paid American workmen 
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Che qualily goes in 


before the name goes on 





LIFE IS GOOD 
IN MADISON 


Continued from Page 85 


and turbans bring a Singapore 
rakishness to the campus. In 
winter a charitable organization 
called Friends of Foreign Stu- 
dents provides overcoats for these 
gaily draped scholars from tem- 
perate climes. 

As you’d expect in the capital 
of a dairy state, dining is earnest 
and with a calories-be-damned 
abandon. An English academi- 
cian, breathing deeply on campus 
and perhaps catching a whiff of 
the university barns over the hill, 
exclaimed, “I say, even the air 
smells nutritious !’’ Rohde’s Steak 
House, west of the square, is the 
steak-and-salad favorite for 
lunching males, and Simon 
House, east of the square, with 
its subtle kitchen and compre- 
hensive cellar, is the hospice for 
high-style dining and recherché 
shoulder-rubbing. Nob Hill, 
across Monona, is notable chiefly 
for its dramatic night view of the 
city, and the Edgewater Hotel on 
Mendota’s shore offers in the 
summertime a Continental cui- 
sine served under umbrellas on 
the pier at which you dock your 
boat. For conventions the fa- 
vorite is the Hoffman House, a 
clamorous carnival of electronic 
music, fishponds, blond wait- 
resses six feet tall (or so they al- 
ways seem) and a menu longer 
than Don Juan’s list of ladies. 

For sportsmen and nostalgic 
oldtimers, the haunt is Jennie 
Justo’s, at the edge of town on 
University Avenue. Petite, youth- 
ful-appearing Jennie is a reassur- 
~ ing landmark for a generation 
which drank beer, wine and gin 
in the Justo cellar on Spring 
Street when Jennie was “queen” 
of prohibition in Madison. In the 
club she opened after repeal, 
Jennie, whose husband is sports 
announcer Art Bramhall, greets 
baldies by their first names and 
listens to their laments, often in 
song, for dear dead days. Once 
Frederic March, in town for his 
thirtieth class reunion, burst into 
Jennie’s kitchen, greeted her and 
her old Sicilian mother and 
wiped a few dishes. ““He was just 
as plain as he could be,” Jennie 
murmurs, starry-eyed. 

My own nostalgia is centered 
on the lakes, and I made my re- 
connaissance in the Nickaroo, a 
runabout belonging to a brown- 
haired girl named Ruth, who, 
working alchemy with time, ap- 
pears no older than when we 
were university classmates two 
decades ago. Our skipper was 
her ten-year-old son, Nick, a 
sturdy sun-browned lad with 
large blue eyes and the black 
lashes and pointed ears of a faun. 





A Parisian by birth and a seasoned traveler, 
Nick is as Madison-centered as any native 
octogenarian. He hates to leave home, even 
for vacations. 

The Nickaroo was docked ten miles west 
of town in willow-fringed Westport Bay 
where the Yahara River flows into Mendota 
and begins its twenty-mile meanderings 





through four lakes. Because of submarine cap drawn low over his narrowed eyes, his 
canyons and a curious susceptibility to wind jaws moving silently (two packages of gum 
patterns, the first and greatest of the lakes is were par for the trip), he plunged the Nick- 
known for its oceanic turbulence and grim arco head-on into the swell. We passed 
record as a killer. It had stormed the night _cattail islands hiding duck blinds, and we 
before and we pulled out of the rushes into _—_ roused white-breasted gulls on an inland 
choppy waters, but our skipper was serene. holiday from Lake Michigan. In my day, 
Kneeling on the driver’s seat, his admiralty the forests along the shore hid summer 
























































































































A RARE KIND OF CAR FOR A RARE KIND OF MAN-THE CHRYSLER 300/F 


Call him a connoisseur. A man who values superb engineering and tomcat. Handling. Quick, agile. The 300-F is a leech in the corners. 
custom workmanship. To him, the brilliant 300-F by Chrysler offers Brakes react with instant, power-assisted precision. Comfort. Served 
potent and exciting allure. For good reason. in individual leather bucket seats. 

The look of the “F” betrays its race-bred parentage. Ideally scaled Few cars in the world perform with such effortless authority. Reason '” 
for comfortable, uncramped going in city or country, in any weather. enough why you cannot build a car like the 300-F hurriedly or in 


Beauty that suggests a multitude of unique attractions. Power. Ram- 
Injection V-8 power that wolfs miles with incredible ease. Power 
that will saunter to the station, growl like a lion, purr like a 







great numbers. Reason enough why the 300-F appeals 
so strongly to a loyal and knowledgeable following. 
Exclusive, exciting, engineered for action! 





now, moved toward 
Shorewood Hills, | saw roofs of man- 
sions of the well-to-do. Madison has 
grown around her lakes so there is no 
more wild land left. The sad fact is that 
people are contaminators and the lake 
waters in late summer are choked with 
algae and bacteria, and no longer 
pleasant for swimming. 

Our first port of cail was Picnic Point, 
a narrow half-mile peninsula directly 
facing the university shore. Skipper 
took cursory stock of the wildlife— 
some chattering squirrels, skittering 
ducks and a pair of cranes—and then 
went off to explore the cigar-shaped 
burial mounds of the Winnebagos. 

Under a corona of maples Ruth and I 
sat dappled by chartreuse shadows, 
soothed by the heavy sweetness of 
honeysuckle. Ours was, I think, the 
le carefree college generation. We 
were dancers, devoting at least two 


camps, as we 


nights a week to orchestra parties or 
driving to Club Hollywood, Cuba 
Club or the Chanticleer, which our 
elders referred to as roadhouses. We 
drank spiked beer (three were quite a 
load) at Pop Lohmaier’s on campus, 
or in an abandoned brewery known as 
the Malt House, and afterward danced 
La Cucaracha in Langdon Street. When 
the ice melted in the prom punch we 
went to the lake, in white gloves and 
tails, to harvest more. 

Above the trees and the red-slate 
roofs of the opposite shore, a flashing 
silver dome marked our most beloved 
spot, Observatory Hill. Johnny Burke, 
an alumnus from the Twenties, im- 
mortalized it in a collegiate moonbeam 
song. Ruth and I hummed the tune, 
trying to bring back the lyrics. 


We'll learn what astronomy is for, 

We'll learn what the stars can have in 
store, 

I know in advance, the moon may 
mean romance, 

When it’s dark on Observatory Hill.* 


Suddenly Ruth remembered, with chill- 
ing intimations of mortality, that the 
Club Hollywood was now a rest home 
for old people, called Agehaven. 
Skipper returned and, contemptuous 
of nostalgia, commanded embarka- 
tion. We made for Mendota’s glitter- 
ing mile—the university and fraternity 
shore. The red turrets of the Gym 
pointed out of the trees like Bavarian 
King Ludwig’s Neuschwanstein Castle, 
the steel-and-glass hulk of the uni- 
versity’s Memorial Union Theater glit- 
tered like a new ship. The Union is the 
center of Madison’s rich cultural life. 
Art shows, symphony orchestras, opera 
companies, art movies, Broadway plays 
and restaurants are all housed in its 
labyrinthine disorder. Skipper docked 
us behind the gym. The Union terrace 
was bright with students in bathing 


costumes either sunning or lunching 
early under peppermint-striped umbrel- 
las. Weentered the Rathskellerand under 
a massive, lustily frescoed arch we found 
a table and drank Milwaukee beer (a 
Coke for Skipper). 
painted: Der Lebens Sonnenschein Ist 


Above us was 


Copyright, Johnny Burke and Harold Spina. Re- 
printed by permission, Bourne, Inc 
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trinken, lieben, fréhlich sein. “*Life’s sun- 
shine is to drink, to love, to be gay!” It 
was a fitting sentiment for a Madison 
summer’s day. 

Re-embarking, we passed rows of fra- 
ternity piers where flowing-haired sirens 
and golden-skinned tritons were languidly 
drinking beer. Beneath the waters, dis- 


carded cans glittered like zircons. Coveys 
of sailboats circled, and canoes slid past to 
their own radio music. Riviera cruisers— 
gaudy rafts with striped awnings and 
bars—carried gay cargoes to picnics and 
beer busts. We breezed by the mansions of 
the Sig Chis, Delts, Phi Gams, Betas, the 
Chi Psi’s gray bastion housing the heirs of 
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Milwaukee’s brewery aristocracy. No 
wonder Wisconsin is a summer-school 
Valhalla. Occasionally we even saw a dark- 
spectacled Lorelei reading a book. 

The University’s tradition of liberalism 
has been compared to Harvard’s in the 
East. Madison is the rare community 
where academicians scorn politicians. 
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Even Senator McCarthy gave his home- department—the new president, Nor- A. Bryson is working on long-term 
state university wide berth when tossing  wegian-descended Conrad Elvehjem, is a weather predictions. 
academic brickbats. Distinguished in my biochemist who made his fame in vitamin Whatever cultural excitement exists on 


time by great humanitarians such as Phi- _ research. Astronomer Albert E. Whitford, campus is in the arts. Courses in music 
losophers Alexander Meiklejohn and Max _now at the Lick Observatory of the Uni- appreciation are oversubscribed and the 
Otto, and Poet William Ellery Leonard, versity of California, conducted experi- Pro Arte Quartet is in permanent resi- 
the University today is following the trend — ments to determine the size and shape of dence. This year the University announced 
into science. Biochemistry is its strongest the Milky Way and Climatologist Reid a plan for a State Symphony Orchestra. 





mix well with sparkling kindred spirits 
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The secret ingredient in any Interconti- 
nental Hotel is the camaraderie of its 
clientele. Blithe-spirited Intercontinentals 
gather here to toast the most expert blend 
of fun, fascination —luxury and relaxation. 









































What price such pleasures? Far less than 
you'd guess! So—hobnob with the happy 
Intercontinentals. Perhaps in the captivat- 
ing Kinikini Cocktail Lounge of the Curacao 
Intercontinental. Or the superb Hanga Roa 
Supper Club of the Hotel Carrera in Chile. 
Or beside the fabulous pool of the elegant 
new Ponce in Puerto Rico. 






























































Nacional, Cuba Ei Ponce, Ponce, Puerto Rico Reforma, Mexico EI Prado, Barranquilla, Colombia 





Tamanaco, Caracas, Venezuela Victoria Plaza, Uruguay Curacao, Curacao, N. A. Oei Lago, M Ibo, V: T dé Bogota, Colombia 





Find the milieu you were meant for —in any 
one of fifteen fine Intercontinental Hotels 
—in eleven of the world’s most exciting 
locales. Cuisine — accommodations — service 
—all top-drawer. And those basic comforts 
you're accustomed to — they're fundamental 
at any Intercontinental Hotel. 


Now-—spirit yourself away to where the 
exhilarating Intercontinentals hold sway! 
Don’t pause— phone your travel agent — 
now! Or write Intercontinental Hotels, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17. 


ar 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 


1 PM The World's Largest Group 
. of International Hotels in the 
world’s most romantic lands 





But the faculty complains of “an 
idleness of imagination, an intellectual 
quiescence.” A literature professor says: 
“Students are accustomed to the pas- 
sive role. They hesitate to risk their 
intelligence. . . . It’s almost as if they 
were painted on the wall.” 

Skipper sped on, easterly to Tenney 
Park with its crowded family beach, 
where we rejoined the Yahara River 
on its journey across the isthmus. 
Mendota is four feet higher than her 
sister lakes. As we waited in the locks 
for the waters to rise we breathed 
fumes from scores of motors of every 
size and type. 

The ponderous gates creaked open 
and we floated into a cool rustic brook. 
We passed under arched bridges, nine 
in all, and came out finally on Monona, 
a community lake of homes and public 
playgrounds. 

Modest Monona has the noblest of 
views. From her waters the heart of the 
city, a glistening acropolis of banks, 
hotels and government buildings is 
framed on one side by the delicate 
Gothic spires of St. Raphael’s Cathe- 
dral and on the other, with equal grace, 
by power-company smokestacks. Soar- 
ing over it all on a barrel of Corinthian 
columns is the capitol dome, more beau- 
tifully proportioned than its Washing- 
ton model. At its apex, nearly three 
hundred feet in the skies, rises gilded 
“Miss Forward.” Distance is kind to 
Wisconsin’s overburdened goddess. 
Through binoculars you see her ab- 
surdly holding a globe and an eagle, 
and carrying the state animal, a badger, 
on her helmet. 

Skipper circled us around Monona 
into Squaw Bay, where we met the 
Yahara River again and followed its 
course past the Four Lakes Yacht 
Club into Waubesa or “Swan Lake.” 
From here the channel wound like a 
Florida stream through lush steaming 
forest to Kegonsa, or “Fish Lake,” 
where I angled thirty years ago. Also 
built up, it now seemed shrunken, 
brackish and clogged with rushes. We 
picnicked in a lagoon buzzing with the 
rustlings and voices of frogs, dragon 
flies, turtles and bobolinks. Skipper 
said it was “‘a Pogo place.” 

Our return was by twilight, and 
when we came out of the locks into 
Mendota it was evening. A full moon 
cast a shimmering silver path on the 
water and beamed on the capitol dome, 
illuminating it like an ivory icon. | 
thought of an Italian holy place, the 
shrine of Loreto glowing over the 
Adriatic. 

Madison’s fifth lake, gentle little 
Wingra, is not part of the Yahara chain. 
One day Skipper Nick and I walked, 
beginning at the famous zoo on the 
north. In blue-green rippling bayous, 
bullfrogs bobbed on lily pads among 
the rushes and lovers in canoes floated 
under rustic bridges. We hiked south 
over the arboretum, a silent 1200-acre 
wilderness of natural prairie, willow 
swamps and pine thickets, and without 
leaving city limits we flushed a Noah’s 
Ark of birds and beasts. Nick showed 
me where he caught a twenty-seven- 
inch walleye in the summer, where he 
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watched migrating ducks conclave in the 
fall, where he skated in the winter and 
where he gathered his spring supply of 
frogs’ eggs. “I hatch them in a coffee 
can, feed them lettuce and fish food until 
they’re big enough and then I bring them 
back and let them loose,” he said. “You 
see how busy I am.” 

Here it’ was, the harmony with the 
earth’s turning, the pleasures of strong 
northern seasons. Scenes passed through 





my mind’s eye like calendar lithographs— 
biting cold winters freezing the breaths of 
skaters, thousands of fishermen squatting 
on ice like Eskimos. In February Men- 
dota, a natural propagation lake in which 
fish overpopulation is a nuisance, is the 
setting for The Percharee, a fishing contest 
in which four thousand fishermen, from 
ages two (pulled on sleds by zealous 
mothers) to eighty, chop holes through 
which they fish for perch and bass to com- 





minutes and swim about fully restored. 


Spring, usually late, literally explodes. 
The lakes rumble like thunder as the ice 
covers break and floes piled on shore siz- 
zle like seltzer as they melt. Trees bud, 


pete for three hundred prizes. Bands play, 
lady skin divers submerge in rubber suits, 
and a queen is crowned. The two-day take 
is about 25,000 fish, which flop once on 
the ice and freeze instantly. Later, tossed 
into a tub at home, the fish thaw in two 














Best in sight...for fun i the sun 


Your only pair of eyes deserve the 
best protection. They need it, not 
just for a sunny weekend, but all 
year round. That’s why it pays to 
get AO Outdoor Glasses. They’re tops 
in quality and style—and they look 
it! And AO lenses not only give won- 
derful eye comfort, but also absorb 
harmful ultraviolet and infrared rays, 








and provide distortion-free vision. 
AO Outdoor Glasses are available 
in three famous lenses: True Color— 
a neutral gray; Calobar® —a restful 
green; and Cosmetan® —a rosy tan. 
Each lens can be combined with 
Polaroid* elements to eliminate re- 
flected glare, giving you the finest 
outdoor eyewear made. Or, if you 
a 


HOLIDAY/ JUNE 


wear corrective glasses, each lens 
may be ground to your prescription. 

For your year-round eye comfort, 
choose from the marvelous collection 
of AO Showpiece styles for men and 
women. AO Outdoor Glasses are avail- 
able only through the Eye Care Pro- 
fessions— your assurance of the best 
in sight. Add a pair for outdoor wear. 


*T.M. Reg. Polaroid Corp. 


Since 1833 ... Better Vision for Better Living AMETICAN 4] Optical 
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forsythia blooms and a chartreuse haze 
of pollen hangs over the town like a 
cloud. Finally when the first coeds sun 
their white bodies on the piers and the 
200 varieties of arboretum lilacs drug 
the atmosphere with fragrance, the 
summer season of water and boats, 
love and games, is on. 

Most beautiful, most festive, most 
melancholy of seasons is the sports- 
men’s long Indian summer. I began 
it one Saturday morning at the hour of 
six in a duck blind a hundred feet out 
on Mendota. Decoys bobbed on chill- 
ing Prussian-blue waters. Beyond, the 
town was a gray silhouette in the red 
morning. Our prefabricated hideout, 
furnished with electricity, telephone, 
radio and television, was warm as 
home. My companions were three 
members of the Friends of Hazel Hop- 
kins (her name is a fiction), a restricted 
society of nostalgic classmates perpetu- 
ating the memory of a certain gregari- 
ous sorority nymph known to all of us 
and now, perhaps fortunately, passed 
into oblivion. While we passed time 
with Dave Garroway on TV, John, an 
insurance executive who was our host, 
cooked coffee and bacon and eggs. 
When I expressed amazement at such 
Texas ostentation in Madison he said, 
“When the ducks aren’t flying I take 
care of my office calls. No time lost, 
you see.” 

We were on our third coffee when 
our black-and-white retriever tensed 
and began to whine. We heard the vi- 
brating hum for which our ears were 
cocked, and we saw swift shadows pass 
over the water. We slid open panels 
on the sectional front, set ourselves, 
leaned forward and aimed our 12- 
gauges. In a half hour each of us had 
his limit of two canvasbacks. 

We passed the morning with coffee 
and bourbon, respinning our Rabelai- 
sian myths of Hazel Hopkins, and finally 
packed our gear to return to shore and 
change clothes before meeting our 
ladies for an early pre-kickoff lunch 
of roast beef at the Madison Club. It 
was Wisconsin against Purdue. Wis- 
consin won a fast, vigorous game, and 
Purdue’s “golden girl” majorettes won 
the intermission band contest legs up. 
When our own band played Varsity— 
schmaltzed up with celeste and cym- 
bals—and I sang with fifty thousand 
others, my eyes clouded as they never 
had twenty years ago. In the evening 
there were dinner and dancing (we were 
the older generation) at Maple Bluff 
Country Club. Hours later, leaning on 
the bar, one of us asked for the several 
dozenth time that day, ‘What ever’s 
become of Hazel Hopkins?” 

My classmates and their wives who 
were classmates, too, rocked with 
laughter and I felt that, though we'd 
continue to ask the question every time 
any of us were together, no one any 
longer really cared. Because I, the rest- 
less one who came and went, was leav- 
ing in the morning, I offered a toast. 
“To Madison!” 

“Madison, Madison,” sing-sang one 
of the girls. ‘“‘What is Madison?” 

“An idea in the mind of God,” I 
said. ‘‘One of his best.” THE END 
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New Kodak Zoom 8 Camera, Automatic f/1.9, takes regular, 
wide-angle, and telephoto movies—or lets you zoom. Only $139.50. 


NOW! ZOOM YOUR MOVIES! 





New Kodak Zoom 8 Camera lets you zoom up close without 





interrupting the action. Electric eye sets lens automatically. 


Imagine yourself taking movies that zoom in 
for exciting close-ups! The new Kodak Zoom 


8 Camera puts you in command of effects that 


add so much to personal movies. 


And you get those effects with sureness and 
ease. You can switch from regular 8mm movies 
to wide-angle views or telephoto close-ups 
without changing lenses. And when you want 
to zoom, you needn’t take the camera from 
your eye—even for a second. Just slide the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


lens barrel forward, and you go all the way 
from distant shots to close-ups. 


There’s no time out for exposure settings, 
either. The Zoom 8’s capable electric eye sets 
the lens for you automatically—and keeps it cor- 
rectly set the whole time you’re shooting. 


Discover how much fun it can be to take and 
show movies that zoom. Before another week- 
end goes by, see the Kodak Zoom 8 Camera 
for yourself. It’s at your Kodak dealer’s now. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET” 
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Kodak Cine Showtime 
Projector, Model A20. 
It’s automatic! Takes 
the film from your 
fingers, threads itself, 
and starts the super- 
bright show—in less than 
five seconds. $137.50. 
Prices are list, include Federal 


Tax, and are subject to change 
without notice. 
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TRANSISTOR PORTABLE RADIO 


World’s most complete line of Quality Transistor 
Radios . . . over 20 models to choose from. 


Vacation time is here... the great outdoors 

are beckoning. Soon Mr. and Mrs. America will ~~ 
be taking to the high roads and byways. When » 
you plan your vacation and holiday trips plan to” 
take a quality-built Toshiba transistor radio 


There is a Toshiba transistor radio for every ~~ 
purpose . .. whether aship or ashore. . . from @l e 
world’s smallest miniature 6 and 7 transistor — 
models to the most powerful world-wide 9... 
you'll discover a Toshiba transistor 
dealer that fits your 

performance demands 

and budget. e 


Exclusive U.S. Representative for Toshiba Brand Transistor Radios 


TRANSISTOR WORLD CORP. 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, 


N.Y. 
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Philology, Etymology, 


You owe me an apology 


by Ogden Nash 


The more I grow less young 
The more I grow bewildered by my mother tongue. 
There are words that bring me up short, subpoena-like, 
Because they look different but then turn out to mean alike. 
If anyone wants proof, 
Let me point out one such booby trap, or spoof. 
It is familiar to any motorist who, a few years ago, found his 
progress impeded by a crawling truck 
which was unfortunately not rammable 
Because its behind bore the ominous word, /nflammable. 
Today the same motorist finds the same truck still unrammable, 
But this time because it is labeled Flammable. 
I have convened myself in a one-man conventicle 
And ascertained that although the appearance of flammable 
and inflammable is indeed opposite, 
their meaning is identical. 
Last night after murmuring my Now I lay me 
I concluded by analogy that sane and insane are also probably 
synonymous, and in the world we live 


in who is to gainsay me? 
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THE CADILLAC “‘V’’ AND CREST Interpreted in Sapphires and Diamonds BY BLACK, STARR & GORHAM 


oe ; We have always held that any time is a good time to buy a new Cadillac car, 
AF: And yet, we do believe that 1960 has become the best.of all years to 
(fre best of, years 2 : 


make it yours. The car itself has never before been so inspiring to behold . . . or 


so thrilling to drive . . . or so rewarding to own as it is at the present time. 
p Oh “7 ff And at the same happy moment, Cadillac value, operating economy 
LO VV TC M YONS . and dependability have combined to make the car an even wiser investment. 
So whatever your reasons for wanting a Cadillac—this is the year to act. 
Your dealer will be happy to let the car and the facts confirm this 


for you at anv time you find convenient. Visit him soon, won’t you ? 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








Among twenty Cordials by Cointreau, there’s a flavor that can be the crown- 
ing touch to your dinner tonight. There are liqueurs, fruit-flavored brandies 
and specialties—Cointreau in quality, Cointreau in reputation. = Cointreau 
Liqueur, the crowning touch to a perfect dinner, 80 Proof. Produced and 
bottled by ©Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. 











What do you want to do on your vacation? 
Swim? Sail? Fish? Golf? Or just loaf? New 
Jersey has 125 miles of fine ocean beach, 
boardwalks, marinas and quaint fishing vil- 
lages. It has hills with lakes, trout streams 
and trails. It has luxurious resort hotels, 
motels, guest houses, camping facilities. 
And it has a big, beautiful booklet with two 
hundred color photos and detailed informa- 
tion on each resort area so you can know 
just where to go to do what. 


Send for booklet. It will help you get the 
most out of every precious vacation day. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
TODAY 
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all sides except for a short stretch in the 
southeast. It has no seacoast—save for 
the one invented in The Winter's Tale 
by Shakespeare: “Bohemia. A desert 
country near the sea.” Its northern 
frontier is entirely Polish. In the West 
it runs with East Germany and West 
Germany; on the south it is bounded 
by Austria and Hungary; at Bratislava 
it has a common frontier with Hun- 
gary and in Slovakia its borders run for 
forty-five miles along the Ukraine. 

It is a country about the size of the 
State of New York with a density of 
population just above the European 
average. One quarter of its 13,000,000 
people are Slovaks who live in the east- 
ern part of the country. The population 
is rising, but since 1939 there has been a 
loss of nearly 2,500,000 due to the ex- 
pulsion of the Germans from the west- 
ern end. One hundred and forty thou- 
sand Czechs died in German concen- 
tration camps, but on the whole, 
Czechoslovakia did not suffer severely 
in the war. I believe only a few bombs 
fell on Prague: the smart new Jalta 
Hotel stands on a bombsite in the 
Wenceslas Square. With facts like these 
in your mind, imagine a country which 
has a great deal of forest and in which 
almost every village has a factory chim- 





ney. Except for peasant Slovakia, this 
is preponderantly—although its agri- 
culture is advanced—an _ industrial 
country and it has built up its heavy 
industry to such an extent that the land 
has been depleted of agricultural labor. 
The Czechs now have to import food. 

Below the weir silent couples sat 
fishing in anchored boats. Across the 
river rose the narrow cobbled hill and 
arcaded streets of old Prague to the 
Gothic cathedral, massive gray and 
gold glinting against the evening sky. 
Beyond and downstream on Letna hill 
rose the appalling granite blob of the 
Stalin monument, a crude group of gi- 
ant figures who seem to be marching 
down on the city to master it by sheer 
ugliness and force. All over Eastern 
Europe, such gross and commonplace 
monuments to the Russian liberation 
were built in the Stalin period. The 
Russians and the liberated deserved 
better of the sculptors. One thing safe 
to denounce in Prague is Stalinist sculp- 
ture and architecture. 

1 asked a friend—a young Party 
member who had turned Communist 
after four years in Buchenwald and 
other concentration camps—to explain 
how a country so advanced technically 
as Czechoslovakia became Communist 
so easily. It is the only place where 
Marx has turned out to be right. 

“It was very simple,” he said. “The 
Germans and the Viennese had been 
for centuries the tyrants against whom 
the Czechs struggled. The Russians 
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were our liberators, whereas in Poland, 
historically, they were oppressors. All 
Czechs speak a little German because 
of the Occupation and because of trade, 
but all Czechs can understand Russian 
simply because it is similar to their own 
language. 

“We are in the center of all the pres- 
sures,” he went on. “We have devel- 
oped, through centuries of oppression, 
a sharp and subtle political intelligence. 
Czechs think and talk politics all day 
long. Also, we have traditionally pro- 
duced acute political leaders. There was 
no sudden conversion. When the Czech 
state was founded in 1918, it already 
had strong socialist leanings; this was 
the only country in Central Europe 
where the Party was allowed to operate 
legally all the time between the wars. 
The great landowners were ‘foreign- 
ers’—that is, they were historically 
Austrian—and they disappeared in 
1918, so we had no feudal problems; 
the owners of the great industries were, 
very often, collaborators with the 
Nazis—the accusation that the Czechs 
collaborated is common in Eastern 
Europe—so nothing stood in our way.” 

My friend was an educated man of 
middle-class background in his late 
thirties. He knew France, Britain and 
the United States. He regretted the loss 
of certain personal freedoms, but he 
was convinced that some freedoms were 
coming back. He would not yield an 
inch, however, about the necessity of 
keeping the Western press from the 


Czech public. He spoke vaguely and 
cautiously of the “mistakes” that had 
been made and the “crimes” that had 
been committed under Stalinism, say- 
ing that he had been in a position to 
know more than most people and could 
say nothing at the time. All Czechs are 
irritated by the extreme difficulty— 
amounting to a ban—on travel in the 
West, but he thought the difficulties 
were lessening. (In fact, the Czechs re- 
semble the Germans in their passion 
for travel and are frankly envious of 
this Western freedom.) At any rate, my 
friend argued, on the defensive, one 
could usually get a visa to visit relatives 
in Vienna, which is regarded as para- 
dise, especially because of the opera. 

Knowing that at the time of the May 
Day celebrations in 1956, the univer- 
sity students had presented a resolution 
to the Party’s Central Commitee calling 
for, among other things, less adulation 
of the Soviet Union and asking ques- 
tions about the ownership and manage- 
ment of the Jachymov mines and 
uranium resources—the product goes 
to Russia—I asked my friend why the 
protests in Czechoslovakia had been 
less violent than in Hungary and 
Poland. 

““We always do things more quietly,” 
he said. 

Foreigners generally say that 80 or 90 
per cent of the people are opposed to 
the regime. Naturally, my friend did not 
agree. He said a majority of the older 

Continued on Page 107 
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NEW! 9-BAND ALL WORLD 909 
(above) World’s most powerful! Standard, 
longwave, 7 shortwave bands. Ultra-sen- 
sitive reception of international, aircraft, 
marine, weather, police and amateur 
broadcasts. 9 transistors, 3 diodes. 4 
“Ferroscope” antennas. $275.00.* 


NEW! 3-BAND CLIPPER Y2137 
(left) Features top-mounted azimuth scale 
for emergency navigation bearings. Wide 
coverage of standard, longwave, short- 
wave broadcasts. 8 transistors, 2 diodes. 
3 antennas. Most powerful 3-band tran- 
sistor radio its size. $99.95.* 
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generation might be against it, but that 
the younger generation accepts it en- 
tirely. (This is not borne out by the 
students’ protest.) It is general East 
European propaganda that the East 
Germans are now as thoroughly in- 
doctrinated as the Czechs. How true 
this is no one can tell, but reports from 
East Germany this year suggest that 
East Germans are at any rate happier 
than they used to be. 

I have summarized my friend’s views 
and no doubt simplified them, in order 
to show what the opinion of an ordi- 
nary Party member is, In commenting 
on the church, for example, he did not 
mention that 43 per cent of the priests 
had been deprived of their parishes; but 
he was right in conveying that, from 
1918 on, the Czechs had been in dispute 
with the Vatican and that the fight had 
not been purely Communist. 


Prague, or more particularly old 
Prague, is very large and one of the 
noblest cities in Europe. Its hundred 
Gothic spires prick the sky, its medieval 
towers, its baroque belfries and cupolas 
bring their grace to the city panorama. 
The broad river curves through tree- 
lined embankments. One can see by 
the conflict between Gothic and 
baroque that this city is marked at ev- 
ery corner by political struggle. It is 
difficult for the Czech to admire the 
baroque because it is the architecture of 
“a foreign conqueror”’—the Austrian 
ruling houses—although some of the 
art historians are beginning to weaken 
and point out that it was the work of 
Czech artisans. I could see why my 
friend claimed that the Czechs had the 
highest level of political education in 
Europe; they have learned in the bitter 
school of oppression. 

It was what they call “the cucumber 
season” when I was in Prague, the 
time the opera is closed and when 
there are no new plays or films. Every- 
one who can, gets away to the fifty-odd 
mile stretch of the Danube, to the 
Tatra mountains or the beautiful towns 
of wild, wine-drinking Slovakia. Coach 
loads of tourists, some of them Amer- 
ican but chiefly East and West Germans, 
come in. There was a load or two of 
North Koreans. The weather grew hot. 
I spent a lot of time wandering about 
old Prague, diving into arcades that 
lead from street to street, or into alleys 
that tunnel under the old houses, open 
into courtyards and disappear under 
the houses again. An ingenious walker 
can cross a good deal of old Prague 
under cover. 

On the steep cobbled hill that goes 
to the cathedral there is a maze that 
eventually climbs by alleys, steps and 
even by what seem to be private door- 
ways and tunnels, to a pretty, open-air 
restaurant on a ledge overlooking the 
city. It is called Zlata Studne, the Well 
of Gold, and is one of the two or three 
little restaurants in the old part of the 
city where the food is good, if in the 
German style, and where the service is 
passable. Prague does not escape the 
general blight on the catering trades 
that has spread under Communism. In 


the larger restaurants waiters are few, am- 
ateur, negligent and very slow. To sit in a 
big restaurant thirsting for a glass of beer 
is misery. A customer in the Hofbrauhaus, 
Munich’s popular beer hall, is hardly 
seated before he is served, even when the 
enormous place is packed. But at U Fleku, 
the equally famous, old-style beer garden 
in Prague, the traditional resort of all 
Czechs who take their beer drinking seri- 
ously, one can sit for half an hour before 


the puffing wench comes round carrying a 
dozen pint pots of beer shoulder high on 
her tray. And Czechs do not stop ata pint; 
half a dozen is modest. The waitress is 
usually not allowed to accept money, so 
there is another long wait before one can 
catch the wandering cashier. 

In many respects Communism has re- 
vived the old Austro-Hungarian bureau- 
cratic habits. The waiters must abide by 
a chit system of accounting ; the manager— 


“The key to better golf and more fun 
get the best sat ol maha > sth 


new woods and irons are available 


several price ranges. 
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who may originally have owned the restau- 
rant, or may have been transferred froma 
place he once owned in order to cure him 
of proprietorial “errors’—has lost his 
authority. He is simply the representative 
of the restaurant keepers’ co-operative. 
True, many restaurants now have reverted 
to management by old owners and are 
better run; but it is wiser, | found, to 
choose the small ones which are anxious 

Continued on Page 110 
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is bigger- 
the wagons are not 


New Unibody puts more space inside without 
raising the roof or stretching the body 





The 1960 wagons from Chrysler Corporation put space in its 
place—inside not out. They give you more room than ever for 
hauling bulky cargo or frisky kids, yet they fit in the same garage 
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A new way of building cars called Unibody Construction gave 
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to show the Westerner that they haven’t 
forgotten what a good place ought to 
be. 

It is untrue that the Czechs fear to 
talk to strangers; but by nature, they 
are cautious. | lunched many times 
with a cheerful and noisy tableful of 
carpenters, plumbers, construction 
workers and clerks who talked about 
their jobs, about fishing in the river 
and football. They ate out because their 
wives were working. The Voice of 
America used to come over the radio 
of the restaurant. No one talked 
politics—that never happens in public. 
On the other hand, it is true that few 
Czechs will invite a foreigner to their 
homes, and although this may have 
something to do with caution it is also 
due to embarrassment. Houses and 
flats are crowded because of the chronic 


. housing shortage. 


One explanation is that the Czechs 
have concentrated on building fac- 
tories. Another is the general move- 
ment of population from the land to 
the cities. 


Among the builders was a strange, 
gracious, lonely man who broke the 
rule and took me to his flat. Like many 
Czechs of his age, he had been to Bel- 
gium and France after 1950, during the 
slump, looking for work. Life had bat- 
tered him. He was forty-two and looked 
twenty years older. He and his wife— 
who was in hospital at the time—lived 





in a two-room flat in one of the old 
streets by the river, where the millrace 
runs and the boys play—two rooms be- 
ing the official space allowance. The flat 
was like many one sees in the Latin 
Quarter in Paris—which old Prague de- 
lightfully resembles—and the rooms 
were made pretty in the Central Euro- 
pean manner by indoor plants and 
handmade coverings on the divans. The 
flat had adequate modern equipment. 
He took me there because he could not 
stand the had coffee at the restaurant 
and wanted to make Turkish coffee at 
home. He paid a 1939 rent for his flat 
and told me that all through Czecho- 
slovakia rents had been kept at this 
level and were “incredibly low.” He 
agreed that they were too low to cover 
proper maintenance, which accounted 
for the dilapidated, unpainted buildings 
in the gloomy 19th Century streets of 
new Prague, where plaster is missing 
from the brick in huge chunks and 
balustrades are decaying. 

“The old high bourgeoisie,” he said, 
“are finished, but for the worker and 
the small bourgeois, life is much better 
than it used to be. Wages are not high, 
but living costs have gone down in the 
last year, taxes are about three per cent 
of earnings, and with the social services 
and low rents, the mass of people are 
secure in the necessities of life. The 
cinema, the theater, books and amuse- 
ments cost very little.” It is hard for a 
foreigner to gauge the true cost of liv- 
ing because the rates of exchange into 
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Western currencies are artificial. At 
the average tourist rate, a television 
set costs about the same as it does in 
London, but the Czech crown is over- 
valued. This man’s only complaint was 
that of all Czechs: boredom, the virtual 
impossibility of travel. 

“I can go to Poland and Hungary for 
my holidays very cheaply,” he said. “‘I 
can go to Bulgaria and the Black Sea. 
But all these countries are the same: 
they bore me. I want to see something 
different.” 

As did the British in the austerity 
period after the war, he felt a craving 
for pleasure, for the luxuries of life, 
such as they had seen in those days in 
Switzerland, for instance. He also had 
the Czech craving for a sight of the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean, which 
are closed to them. He was not a Com- 
munist—the Party is jealously kept 
smal! in all these countries—but his 
political opinions were a mixture of 
acquiescence and nostalgia for the 
period between the wars. This came 
out in his sad, puzzled reproach that 
the British had “lost interest” in Cen- 
tral Europe—he believed that, if they 
had been firm at Munich and after- 
ward, the present situation would not 
exist—and in his bitter conviction that 
the Americans were backing the Ger- 
mans and reviving the old German 
aggression in which Czechoslovakia 
would be the first, and as it had always 
been, the traditional sufferer. There is 
little spirit of rebellion. Like all Czechs 


he was a keen questioner about West- 
ern politics and very acute in argument. 
He was astounded to hear that West 
Germany was far more prosperous 
than East Germany. 

We went out to look at the old houses 
in the street called Nerudova, with 
the carved signs of trade or family over 
the door—the stone key or the wheel— 
and to look at a few churches. With the 
builder’s expert eye, he identified the 
places where the marble was faked or 
where cherubs had been replaced or 
touched up. We sat under the acacias 
on the terrace of a little café up by that 
superb piece of baroque pride, the 
Cernin Palace, now the Foreign Minis- 
try. The heights of old Prague are quiet 
places of fine buildings and graceful 
gardens and parklike woods. We 
listened to the wasps buzzing, and to 
the chatter of genteel old ladies dressed 
in their best, drinking coffee and eating 
chocolate cake; we heard the sound of 
a sculptor’s chisel chipping away at the 
statue of an angel in the doorway of a 
church down the street. 

Motorbikes with girl pillion riders oc- 
casionally roared by; we walked down 
to the old square where buses unloaded 
placid and beautiful Slovak girls in 
short, bunched-out peasant skirts, and 
young men clicked cameras at them. 
Old men sat reading papers in the café. 
Later on Czech youths—a local prob- 
lem—were loitering at a street corner. 
The youth problem is not solved by the 
Communist Youth organizations any 
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better than it is in Western countries. One 
evening I saw about four hundred of these 
youngsters at a café concert, in their live- 
liest clothes, eating and drinking and lis- 
tening to popular singers and an orchestra. 
They were spirited and gay. But the pop- 
ular songs from the West are terribly out 
of date. 

One or two youths went on to the 
platform and sang such songs as Senti- 
mental Journey and Sonny Boy. They sang 


in English. As far as they are concerned 
the popular culture of the West stopped 
twenty or thirty years ago. They rarely see 
an American, French or British film, and 
then it is always very old. On the other 
hand, modern Italian films are shown 
everywhere, even in very small towns. The 
best Czech films are the brilliant cartoons. 
One has the impression of great originality 
about to burst out, if only artists could be 
freed from political clichés, for the theater 
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is a traditional passion among the 
Czech masses. 


I had listened to too much talk in 
Prague. I wanted to get out into the 
country. I thought it would be a good 
idea to go to Bratislava to see the work- 
ing crowd on holiday on the banks of 
the Danube. I got a seat on one of those 
crowded little planes that fly seven times 
a day from Prague in the summer. We 
flew out of Bohemia, southeastward to 
the Danube, at the point where Austria 
and Hungary and Czechoslovakia meet. 
It is a flight over high and often for- 
ested country toward the plain of the 
Danube. My companions were the 
usual band of huge silent men in open- 
necked shirts, carrying the inevitable 
Czech briefcase; but there was also a 
kind, earnest woman who talked eagerly 
about the drive to solve the housing 
problem. We came down in the heat of 
the afternoon at Bratislava and I found 
a superb room overlooking the Danube 
which here sweeps through flat, wooded 
country. 

The air was soft and warm and 
lazy. Bratislava is the capital of Slo- 
vakia. Historically it has always been 
an important military and trading 
town from the time of the Romans. It 
has known occupation by Slavs, Tar- 
tars, Turks, Magyars and Germans— 
Hungary still regards Bratislava as 
Hungarian. It was badly smashed up in 
the last war. The Russians liberated the 
town and rebuilt the massive railway 


bridge across the wide, fast-flowing 
river, and now it is a modern industrial 
place. Its factories and new housing 
estates spread out along the plain. 
Bratislava has points of architectural 
interest, though it is not one of the 
most beautiful towns in Slovakia, which 
is rich in lovely places. Indeed, the 
region is by far the most attractive 
part of the whole country. Its towns 
have all the beauty that grows out of 
an old aristocratic culture. In Prague, 
it is recognized that Slovakia is rural, 
backward in education, deeply Catholic 
and difficult politically. The peasants 
dislike the collective farms. I saw an 
old peasant woman standing in a door- 
way in Prague selling Slovak cheese; a 
sly official in the Foreign Ministry said 
she was probably the only unsocialized 
trader left in the city. In Slovakia the 
Party has often found trouble in its 
attempts to introduce industries, stamp 
out illiteracy and raise living standards. 
The Slovak has nothing Germanic in 
him. He is a wine drinker, excitable 
and independent. Bratislava is the gate 
to this country; it has excellent hotels 
and, in the older part, some character. 
The town was crowded with sun- 
browned workers on holiday. Motor 
coaches packed into the main square, 
bringing thousands from East Ger- 
many, Hungary, all the satellites— 
parties filing a hundred at a time into 
the huge cafés and restaurants and 
hotels, filling themselves with beer 
and wine, dancing and celebrating the 
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international bicycle races—interna- 
tional in the sense of inter-satellite. One 
of the travel sights in these parts is the 
handsome blue Bulgarian six-wheeler 
trucks and the good-looking young 
men and women who drive in them. 
Only the Polish travelers looked poor. 
For amusement there was canoeing. 
The river bank opposite the city was 
littered with fat sun bathers. There was 
a small fair. Hundreds of motor bicycles 
and many cars were parked under the 
trees; and up and down the green Dan- 
ube swept the smart, white pleasure 
steamers, and the slower Russian petrol 
barges. 

There is nothing of Coney Island or 
Blackpool in Bratislava. Its amuse- 
ments are homely: no slot machines, 
no pinball tables, no strip teasers in 
the evenings. | noticed a political book- 
shop devoted to Marx, Lenin, Engels 
and Tolstoy, which displayed a hideous 
picture post card of an American pin-up 
girl as part of the general and violent 
anti-American cultural propaganda— 
though the Czechs get quite another 
view of America from the large number 
of Czech-Americans who come over 
to visit their relatives. Few people went 
to see the pictures in the historical ex- 
hibition of Czech and Polish painting, 
which contained some excellent 18th 
Century pictures from Poland. Most 
of the crowd wandered into the vege- 
table and fruit markets, or listened to 
the marching tunes of a workers’ band 
playing in shirt sleeves in the square. 





A traveling exhibition coach from Last 
Germany did a heavy trade in foreign 
stamps—stamp collecting is a craze in 
all these countries; most post offices 
have a philatelic department—-and it 
was hard to get a seat among the crowd 
in the café of the best hotel and harder 
still to get a glass of beer in the cheap 
open-air cafés under the chestnut trees. 

There is a gypsyish, Hungarian side 
to life in Bratislava, streets of poverty 
where swarthy mothers chase half- 
naked children. The crowd walked 
slowly in the heat on the promenade 
along the Danube; the girls sat deco- 
rously on the benches, youths sat on the 
walls, whistling and shouting to at- 
tract them. People walked about eating 
corn on the cob. The great event was 
the start and the finish of the bicycle 
race. A number of the holiday makers 
wore peasant dress—men in short black- 
and-white embrcidered jackets, white 
shirts and white-linen trousers, or in 
long, soft Russian boots; those wearing 
broad red-and-green sashes were Bul- 
garians. One or two of the heroic 
cyclists lay on the ground and had an 
exhibitionist massage; a procession of 
schoolgirls turned up with bouquets of 
flowers for the starters who, when the 
race began, threw them to the crowd. 
No cheers, no shouts, but general hand- 
clapping. 

Meals at Bratislava were good, 
thanks to Hungarian influence and the 
Moravian wine, but I had a curious 
experience in the crowded hotel res- 


taurant one lunchtime. | shared a table 
with an explosive businessman from Beirut 
who had spent several months in Czecho- 
slovakia; with him was a young Czech 
engineer. Mr. Beirut was a loud-voiced 
man with a persecution mania. He shouted 
to his friend: “Every hotel has spies. | 
bet they'll break up this party—one Czech 
talking to two foreigners! Especially with 
me. I never mince matters. | tell everyone 
what I think.” He certainly did. Almost 





at once a waiter tapped the young Czech 
on the shoulder and said he was wanted 
on the telephone. 

“What did I tell you!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Beirut. “The telephone trick. They've 
made inquiries and they are warning 
him already.” 

The young man came back. 

“Well,” said Mr. Beirut, ““who was the 
telephone call from?” 

Continued on Page 115 
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“From my home,” said the young 
man. 

“You are sure it wasn’t from your 
‘other home’?” said Mr. Beirut. ““Who 
spoke to you? Your father?” 

“My grandfather,” said the young 
man simply. 

“And he is in bed ill, as you told 
me?” 

“He is better,” said the young man 
with a smile. 

Czechs can be very evasive. | think, 
however, that the young man was tell- 
ing the truth, and that Mr. Beirut was 
just showing off. We had a long and 
pleasant lunch and argued about every- 
thing. We even argued about whether 
Tolstoy’s Resurrection was an optimis- 
tic or a pessimistic work—an impor- 
tant point because Czech writers are 
required to have an optimistic outlook. 
More important—when I said that, to 
judge by the crowd, Bratislava ap- 
peared to be totally a working-class 
city, the young Czech shook his head. 
Only 5 per cent of the large middle class 
were visible, he said. The rest had taken 
protective coloring and had pretended 
to merge, which must be true when one 
considers that tens of thousands of 
shopkeepers and the so-called “village 
rich” were deprived of their livelihoods 
at the time of the Revolution. 

The young man had the sly, quiet, 
ironic manner of many Czechs. He 
came, he said, from a “suspect social 
background,” for his father had been a 
lawyer. The father had been thrown out 
of his job at the Revolution, and had 
taken a job as a waiter, hotel porter and 
so on, and had at last taken up the 
making of musical instruments. “In 
fact, it is an old hobby of his and he is 
very happy in it and makes a little 
money.” 

“But your prospects aren’t very 
good,” shouted Mr. Beirut. 

“Well, no,” said the young Czech. 
“I am very poorly paid and I shan’t be 
promoted for a long time. One must be 
patient. | know I would be far better 
off in Germany—or anywhere at all 
outside Eastern Europe.” 

He had been lucky to go to the uni- 
versity. There are tens of thousands of 
Czechs who are denied higher educa- 
tion by political policy. When I was 
back in Prague | asked my Party 
friend about this. He did not deny the 
young engineer’s story but said, as he 
always did, that it was less likely to 
happen in recent years and that the 
regime was liberalizing itself. “But,” 
he added, “‘there is another side to it.” 
Not only in Czechoslovakia but in all 
Central Europe, the ambition of all 
families is to get their sons into the 
liberal professions and the bureauc- 
racy, which have always been over- 
crowded. It is a middle-class vice. Now- 
adays the government diverts students 
from overcrowded faculties into the 
less crowded ones, and the overcrowded 
ones are those in which the ex-bourgeois 
are often most numerous. He agreed 
that, all other considerations being 
equal, the preference and freedom of 
choice went to the sons of laborers and 
factory workers. 





Leaning on the wall of the Charles 
bridge in Prague I watched the broad river, 
the Vitava, flowing over the weirs north- 
ward slowly toward the vineyards of 
Melnik. There the Elbe joins it and cuts 
through the narrow break into the hills to 
Dresden across the frontier. Except for the 
Vitava valley and the valleys that open 
southeast from Brno or Gottwaldov, the 
shoemaking town, in Moravia down to the 
plain of the Danube, Czechoslovakia is a 


h.gh plateau broken into hummocks, hills, 
cliffs, ravines and mountains. To get out 
of Prague west or south the train has to 
climb. It is a country of trees, of dark firs, 
speckled birches, the oak, the ash and the 
chestnut and is one of the most heavily 
forested countries in Europe. Even in the 
outskirts of Prague, in the wide rolling 
stretches of grain-bearing land, where the 
rivers are slow and the lakes are still, the 
horizon always closes in little woods or 





long deep parades of forest. I took the train 
out to Kutna Hora, a town of 14,000 inhab- 
itants, which lies an hour and a half to the 
east. There was an amusing racing-car 
mechanic in my compartment, one of those 
droll, laughing-and-winking, energetic 
young Czechs who often seem to have a 
touch of the Irish countryman about them. 
He put on a naive manner as he joked 
about not being allowed to go to the big 
Western motor races, such as Le Mans or 
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Monte Carlo. The Czechs have had a long 
training under the Austrian empire in 
playing the simpleton in order to hide their 
thoughts. Someone else came into the com- 
partment and the mechanic stopped talking 
at once, but every now and then he gave 
me a wink and a childlike grin. No one 
spoke for the rest of the journey. He got 
out at some wayside place, a village of 
bungalows where the gardens were hot 
with flowers. | saw him walking off with 


the dreamy, smiling !ook of misleading 
naiveté on his eager face. 

The country on the way to Kutna Hora 
was mild and green, changing from corn- 
land to hills, from hills to long watery 
stretches of birch and fir; but it is a land- 
scape of surprises. The spotless station at 
Kutna Hora stands near a large factory 
where the vale is wide, but the dusty road 
up from the station climbs and climbs 
until you find yourself in the classical 


small Bohemian town, on the edge of a 
dramatic rocky ravine, where the sunny 
woods hang down richly over a river. 
From the top you see a countryside 
chopped into hills. It is the region of the 
silver mines which enriched the kings 
of Bohemia even before the 17th Century. 
In the fine Gothic cathedral church in 
what must have been the citadel there is 
a strange statue, painted in the baroque 
style, of a silver miner with imploring eyes, 
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holding his lamp. He makes a startling, 
emotional appearance among the saints 
and angels. I arrived late in theafternoon 
when the sun was slanting through the 
trees and few people were about. They 
were working in the fields or the factory. 
The hotel was one of those dingy old 
places where provincial salesmen would 
stay in the old days, with the wide stone 
passageway and the enormous white- 
washed and_vaulted kitchen of stage- 
coach times. I have seen many kitchens 
like this in Czechoslovakia. They be- 
long, by nature, to the stone buildings 
and the arcaded streets of older Bo- 
hemia and give the country its char- 
acter. The hotel was simple, bare and 
clean, the rooms immensely high. You 
climb long flights of stone stairs. The 
great iron, wood-burning stove in the 
bedroom reminds the traveler that the 
winters of Czechoslovakia are severe. I 
passed a goodish night there on a mat- 
tress filled, I guessed, with wood shav- 
ings or lump straw. I thought I was 
sleeping on mice. 

A very old woman seemed to run the 
hotel and I imagined it was deserted. I 
was wrong. By six o’clock two large 
dining rooms were full of local people 
and remained so until nearly midnight. 
The following day fifty young children 
from a nursery school came in for 
lunch with their teachers. Since the 
state obliges the married women to 
work outside the home, men, women 
and children eat out where and when 
they can. Every day you notice more 
and more instances of group life. The 
restaurant was unlike the Prague res- 
taurant, in one respect: the waiters 
rushed about in the old capitalist man- 
ner. Pint after pint of beer, tray loads 
of it, appeared at once on the tables, 
followed by those large plates of veal 
or kidney soup which are regarded as 
absolute necessities of life. 

It astonished me to see so few people 
about, although Kutna Hora has a 
population of 14,000. Of course, the 
town scatters and straggles; but even 
in the morning, in the busiest time, it 
was quiet. 

There were only a few shops; a 
draper’s, a yarn shop, a newspaper 
shop, a place for pots and pans, a 
pharmacy—I don’t know by what freak 
of circumstances it had a bottle of 
Chanel 5 in its window. It must have 
been there before the Communists took 
over and trade with the West dwindled, 
and it was the only bottle of French 
perfume I saw in weeks of travel from 
Warsaw to the Black Sea. One tiny 
shop had a window filled with the 
photographs of dogs and I suddenly 
realized I had seen hardly any dogs in 
the country. It turned out that the 
Czechs rarely keep them, and certainly 
never keep a mongrel. If they have a 
dog it must be of the finest breed, and 
this little shop window was really a 
canine beauty show. 

The country buses pulled in and a 
couple of international buses brought 
in parties of visiting workers from 
Poland and Hungary, and a load of 
children who had come to see the 
famous cathedral. In the market square 

Continued on Page 118 
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Continued from Page 116 
a single stall was set out; it sold yellow and 
green mushrooms of many varieties. 
Among the mushroom, sauerkraut, cu- 
cumber and the yellow pepper the Czech 
cook passes his life and, meat being short 
this summer, people filled up on potatoes. 
A few months before I had been in a 
French town of the same kind, and Kutna 
Hora was lifeless by comparison; it was 
placid. Up in the cathedral gardens mothers 


sat sewing beside their perambulators; old 
men sat under the limes; a college girl 
posed romantically on a rock under a tree 
doing mathematics. A group of sixty or 
seventy lively teenagers were taken round 
the church which is full of beautiful things. 
The head boy translated the guide’s com- 
ments into German for me. They were a 
gay lot of young people dressed like their 
kind anywhere in the West, and all 
Catholics—the boy said—for Czechoslo- 


vakia isa predominantly Catholiccountry. 
While I was looking over the garden wall 
of the fine, once-Jesuit seminary close to 
the cathedral, | spotted a tavern with a 
garden down in the ravine. It was hot. I 
was thirsty. | climbed down and drank a 
couple of the pleasantest glasses of beer 
of my life under a chestnut tree, listening 
to the postman getting drunk with some 
rural cronies. (The Czechs are not as 
serious and stolid as they often sound.) 
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At the height of a war story he was 
telling, and which I couldn’t quite 
understand, except that it was about 
the Nazis, he fell off his bench into the 
yard and the ducks and chickens rushed 
off in a cloud of dust. It was a slow, 
warm, lazy hour and the stream jingled 
under the woods. 

By the evening the little town went 
dead again. There was a historical film 
and an Italian film on at the cinema; 
one or two motor bicycles roared 
through; at ten a lorry set down a cou- 
ple of very fat, trousered women from 
the factory. The only other people 
about were a few waiting for the last 
bus and they were being entertained by 
the town drunk, a house painter who, 
having daubed himself with paint, 
reeled about scaring the girls and mak- 
ing speeches about Communism and 
Capitalism. His antics caused embar- 
rassed sniggers. 

There are places of far greater inter- 
est than Kutna Hora in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Slovakia. Almost due 
south of the town in the mountains 
close to the Austrian border there is, 
for example, the exquisite town of Telc, 
where the deeply arcaded streets and 
the beautiful baroque facades take the 
breath of the connoisseur. In palaces, 
mansions, castles, in mural paintings 
and carvings, the country is rich, in- 
deed one of the richest in Europe. In 
Slovakia, the wilder landscape and the 
old peasant life give a romantic accent 
to the scene. The conflict between the 
aristocratic culture of “‘foreign’’ Aus- 
tria and the native Czech has been, in 
the course of history, fructifying, and 
the state carefully preserves all beauti- 
ful things. Another pleasure for the 
traveler is that the roads and towns are 
not disfigured by billboards; advertis- 
ing can be said not to exist. The lack of 
vulgarity, in this respect, is a great re- 
lief in Eastern Europe. Bills are honest; 
the traveler is not exploited. The Czechs 
themselves rarely give tips, but when 
foreigners offer them, they are accepted 
forgivingly, nostalgically, as part of our 
unfortunate corruption. Soon (they 
seem to convey) we shall grow out of 
our unlucky capitalist habits. 


Throughout my stay in Czechoslo- 
vakia Jaroslav HaSek’s The Good Soldier 
Schweik was often in my mind. This 
was partly because Schweik, a fictional 
private in the Czech World War I army 
and a shirker who posed as an idiot to 
annoy his Austrian officers, is known 
all over the world, and partly because 
his character raises a fundamental 
question. I discussed Schweik with all 
kinds of people and made a point of 
dining at U Kalicha, the modest eating 
house in Prague where workingmen go, 
and where HaSek used to dine every day. 
On the walls are cartoons illustrating 
scenes from the famous comedy; also, 
the celebrated, original, faded fly- 
blown picture of the Emperor Franz 
Joseph still hangs there. 

It was in this restaurant that a 
Schweik-ish scene took place when, un- 
able to understand the Czech menu, I 
made animal noises—a cock crowing, 

Continued on Page 120 
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a pig grunting, a cow mooing—to deter- 
mine the meat dishes. Soon everyone 
joined in with talented imitations. When 
we became serious, a man said to me sadly, 
nodding to Schweik’s picture, “We Czechs 
have lost the art of laughing at ourselves.” 
Schweik is respected as a historical object 
by middle-aged members of the Party, 
but the political temperament is so lacking 
in imagination that they hold he has noth- 


ing in common with the Czech today be- 
cause “‘the situation has changed.” The one 
or two young writers I spoke to did not 
think so. Schweik is old-fashioned, they 
argued, but he still represents the tradi- 
tional Czech device of malingering under 
a tyranny. 

In fact, in 1956, in the brief thaw that is 
hardening once more, there appeared a 
group of poets writing what they called 
Every Day Poetry, concerned with the 
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individual caught up in the bureau- 
cratic machine. The Party was pained 
by this movement but allowed one of 
them, Hrubin, the leader of the writers’ 
protest in 1956, to win the State 
Prize for poetry, but has done noth- 
ing more than rebuke the young. 
Skvrorecky’s novel, English title The 
Cowards, the nearest thing to a beat 
novel, has been withdrawn on the 
grounds that it shows a Czech village 
behaving poorly during the war and 
describes the teen-agers as openly un- 
interested in the state. There is a bad 
collection of Czech stories in English 
still circulating, which indicates the 
poverty of writing produced for popu- 
lar consumption under the official line, 
and the Party members | knew were 
embarrassed by it. The fact is that the 
mass of Czechs, being highly educated, 
rather in the manner of the Welsh or 
the Scots, are unusually familiar with 
the classics and know what a living 
literature can be. The paradox is that 
the very seriousness of the Czech 
political intelligence has made the 
Party oppressive in all the arts except 
music—second-rate popular music has 
no chance in this country—and has 
made it the most rigidly governed of 
the satellites. The authorities fear to 
let poetry and fantasy—both strong in 
the national character—burst out. The 
fear is dulling. The young Czechs are 
gifted, restless and have not been 
weaned from their cultural affinities 
with the West. At the Radio Building in 


Prague I met clever, charming young 
men who were well-informed about 
the latest Western literature. One was 
writing a thesis on E. M. Forster. They 
were entirely without the arrogance 
and disingenuousness of Russian intel- 
lectuals of the same kind. 

And, the traveler will find, except for 
the lack of newspapers, all the amenities 
of this country are Western. He will 
hear some of the best music in Europe. 
He travels in good motor coaches, good 
trains. The state airlines thrive, and 
the small old-fashioned planes are 
adequate. The traveler stays in good 
hotels at the mountain resorts of the 
Tatras and in the cities, among healthy, 
energetic people; he is treated every- 
where with eager politeness. He is not 
molested. He will be amused, as he 
walks at night by the river in Prague, 
or in the gardens, by the placidity of 
the lovers who do not show their feel- 
ings in public. He will be struck by the 
anxious, difficult smiles of his Czech 
friends and reflect that they are the peo- 
ple of a country only forty-two years 
old, living at the heart of the tangle of 
Central European history, and that un- 
der their domestic calm they accept the 
strain of it. But whether it is true that, 
given a chance, 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation would throw the Party out, no 
one can tell. One can only say that “‘ris- 
ing” and “throwing out” are foreign to 
their cautious tempers. THE END 


(Poland Today,” by V.S. Pritchett, second of 
the series, will appear in the August HOLipay.) 
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THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 
Continued from Page 62 


Jefferson said: 


Men by their constitutions are naturally 
divided into two Parties: one, those who 
fear and distrust the people and wish to 
draw all powers from them into the hands 
of the higher classes; two, those who 
identify themselves with the people, have 
confidence in them, cherish and consider 
them as the most wise repository of the 
public interest. 


To this day Democrats are auto- 
matically identified with the second 
group and have always accused the Re- 
publicans of adhering to the first of 
Jefferson’s categories. Democrats also 
drew confidence from Jefferson’s First 
inaugural Address when he proclaimed 
that Democrats believed in: 

Equal and exact justice to all men... 
peace... and friendship with all nations... 
absolute acquiescence in the decisions of 
the majority . . . a well-disciplined mi- 
litia . . . the supremacy of the civil over the 
military authority . . . encouragement of 
agriculture and of commerce as its hand- 
maiden .. . freedom of religion, freedom of 


person under the protection of the habeas 
corpus. ... 


Jefferson also originated a strange 
alliance between the intellectuals and 
the working class which even today is 
characteristic of the Party. Jefferson 
leaned heavily on the writings of 
Thomas Paineand used Philip Freneau’s 





sardonic verses to fend off literary 
attacks. Many of the 19th Century New 
England literary figures were drawn to 
the Democratic Party. Intellectuals 
have found the Party to be their natural 
political environment. The tendency 
reached its most celebrated climax when 
a college professor, Woodrow Wilson, 
was twice elected President. But behind- 
the-scenes contacts between prominent 
Democratsand intellectuals havealways 
been considerable. Horace Coon, in his 
book The Triumph of the Eggheads, 
which details the close relationship be- 
tween Democrats and intellectuals, con- 
cludes that the eventual triumph of“. . . 
the united eggheads of the world, who, 
as Adlai Stevenson said, have nothing to 
lose but their yokes, cannot be doubted 
for a minute.” In the heyday of the 
New Deal almost eighty-five per cent of 
college professors supported Roosevelt. 
In the social sciences about seventy-five 
per cent of professors are today regis- 
tered Democrats and were overwhelm- 
ingly for Stevenson in 1952 and 1956. 
Most writers, journalists, actors and 
artists are also Democrats. 

There was a time when the link be- 
tween the intellectuals and the Demo- 
cratic politicians was carefully hidden. 
Andrew Jackson, for example, was a 
good deal more bookish than he wished 
to appear in public. But today politics 
is so complex and intricate that one of 
the few groups that really understand it 
are the academic intellectuals. A ser- 
ious contender for the presidency 


now automatically recruits academic ad- 
visers. Politicians have also learned, the 
hard way, that speech writing is a difficult 
art and frequently turn to professional 
writers for their ghosting. The Democrats’ 
alliance with the intellectuals makes their 
problem relatively simple. Republicans, 
on the other hand, have a more difficult 
time. This year the Republicans have hired 
a Stanford University associate professor of 
political science to arouse support among 





the intellectuals. Democratic candidates 
usually have more volunteer intellectuals 
on hand than they can effectively use. 
Jefferson gave the Party an intellectual 
flavor but it was Andrew Jackson who 
linked it with “the people.” Jackson was a 
complex man, oddly tensed against him- 
self, capable of black moods, his warmness 
streaked with intense rage. But he was a 
man of the times. It was as if all the cross- 
currents and tensions and aspirations 
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and contradictions of American society 
were drawn prism-sharp in the personality 
of a single individual. The gentry feared 
him—he had once cold-bloodedly shot a 
man in a duel. cle spelled badly (but so did 
Washington and many statesmen of the 
time), he rode to hounds, he gambled, he 
lacked culture. But he was enormously bright 























and sensitive and by intuition and verve be- 
came one of our most influential statesmen. 

Politics had previously been an affair be- 
tween gentlemen; they might differ, but they 
preserved the good parliamentary and pub- 
lic manners inherited from England. They 
conspired, rumored, wenched, drank, and 
politicked, but they did most of it in private. 
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In public they were courtly to one another. 
Jackson was different. He treated his Cab- 
inet like a staff of inferiors and took ad- 
vice only from his famous “kitchen cabinet.” 
He saw all opposition as conspiracy. The 
notion of a principled opposition was un- 
known to him. He found cause to suspect 
Henry Clay, John Calhoun and the Bank of 
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the United States and against 
each he turned a cold, implac- 
able, public and organized fury. 

Jackson reshaped party politics. 
He used patronage as a deliber- 
ate device to strengthen his ad- 
ministration and the Democratic 
Party. (He did not invent patron- 
age—it was practiced long before 
he came to Washington.) With a 
frontiersman’s candor he argued 
that government was everyone’s 
task and that political jobs should 
“rotate” among the citizenry. 
He wanted to rotate office-hold- 
ing Whigs “tout” and Democrats 
“in.” He could not conceive that 
an opponent could be principled 
and efficient. 

Jackson developed the presi- 
dential nominating convention 
almost as an accident. Previously 
presidential candidates had been 
selected by an informal arrange- 
ment of caucuses, personal in- 
fluence or chance. Jackson, with 
his sure instinct for popular senti- 
ment, sensed a growing suspicion 
of King Caucus. Not only did the 
convention seem to “give politics 
to the people,” but it served a 
more immediate need for Jack- 
son. In 1832, seeking re-election, 
he wanted Martin Van Buren as 
his running mate. Van Buren was 
not, however, a popular man. 
Jackson staged the first Demo- 
cratic convention to dramatize 
support for Van Buren; it was a 
tightly managed and slick affair. 
It was held in Baltimore in the 
saloon of the old Athenaeum. 
To heighten the impression of 
Van Buren’s popularity Jackson 
introduced the “two-thirds” rule— 
that is, a candidate needed two 
thirds of the delegates’ votes for 
nomination. The device, intro- 
duced so innocently, was for al- 
most a century to give minorities 
enormous power in Democratic 
conventions. Van Buren got his 
two-thirds vote and the conven- 
tion whipped up a good deal of 
enthusiasm for him. From that 
date the convention became the 
nerve center, the spectacle, the 
crashing crescendo of politics. 

In some curious way the per- 
sonal battles which Jackson fought 
became the principled substance 
of the Democratic Party. He 
fought bitterly with John Cal- 
houn, the incandescent advocate 
of slavery, over states’ rights, and 
ruined his chances of becoming 
President. But the Party had 
taken a stand against the right of 
a state to nullify an act of the 
Federal government. Jackson 
also engaged in a titanic battle 
with Nicholas Biddle, president 
of the Bank of the United States, 
over favoritism and won. 

As Jefferson gave the Demo- 
cratic Party a brain so Jackson 
gave it viscera and a set of emo- 
tions. To this day the Party is sus- 
picious of “Eastern money,” of 

Continued on Page 124 
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bankers, of big business. A Democratic 
crowd can be brought cheering to its feet 
by an orator who states “we Democrats 
will not knuckle under to the arrogant 
power of the vested interests.” The reflex 
is so automatic that it is unnecessary to 
specify who the “vested interests” are. 
The Civil War almost destroyed the Dem- 
ocratic Party, yet gave it its popular strength. 
The Party practically devoured itself over 


the slavery issue. kt split into Hunkers, 
Barnburners, Free Soilers, Abolitionists 
and pro-slavery elements. It attempted 
grotesque compromises, none of which 
worked. In 1860 the Democratic Party, as 
a national force, was almost dead. Over a 
half-century was to pass before the don- 
key, the Democratic symbol since the 
1830's, regained its feet. 

Massive forces were working against 
the Party. To many it seemed almost sub- 


versive, linked to the South, to slavery, to 
violence. The rural and agricultural basis 
of the Party was undercut by the enormous 
industrial power that developed after the 
Civil War. A feeling arose among business- 
men that “the Democrats are bad for busi- 
ness”’ ; the businessmen not only had money, 
they applied it ruthlessly to politics. 

In one sense the Party had reached the 
limits of compromise and of accommo- 
dation. For decades it had provided a 
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marvelous machinery which could ac- 
commodate almost anyone . . . slave- 
owners and Abolitionists, Fourierists 
and robber barons, Utopians, fanatics, 
cunning men and low men, men with 
the secret burning to be President, 
men with the low ambition of a post- 
mastership, raw immigrants and austere 
New Englanders, low-tariff men and 
high-tariff men, men of venality and 
men of honesty, country boys and city 
slickers, swashbucklers and conserva- 
tives, court-house clerks and county 
squires. Indeed, for a time it seemed 
that the Democratic Party could ac- 
commodate anything and anyone; that 
its power to moderate the claims of 
extremists, to find “the middle way” 
was infinite. But it was not. The Party 
tore itself to pieces on the issue of black 
and white and free and slave. Like some 
weird amoebalike creature the frag- 
mented parts fed on one another, pos- 
sessed the ability to snap and bite. By 
the end of the Civil War the Demo- 
cratic Party was the minority party. 

Political adversity changed its nature. 
Rendered powerless nationally, the 
Party began to organize in the big cities 
and along the booming frontiers. The 
potato famine in Ireland, bad times in 
Germany and the European revolutions 
of 1848 all helped. Millions upon mil- 
lions of immigrants descended upon the 
cities and were greeted warmly by the 
growing Democratic machines. 

The city machines smelled of malt 
and cheap cigars and barreled whisky. 
Men with plug hats and hard round 
bellies and fantastic memories and 
enormous loyalty made sure the new- 
comers learned about the Democratic 
Party. They sent out scrawny turkeys to 
the poor, growlers of beer to the work- 
ingmen, chicken broth to the ailing . . . 
and a marked ballot to everyone. Tam- 
many Hall became a symbol of Demo- 
cratic power as did its counterpart in 
dozens of other cities. City machines 
became almost a Democratic specialty. 

The mood of the machines was caught 
with amazing candor by one Dick But- 
ler who was engaged in a fight for in- 
ternal control with Tammany. He 
bustled home to his wife and com- 
menced a piece of political larceny 
which looks criminal only in retrospect; 
surely he did not think it so: 

“Your sweet little husband has never 
been defeated in all his life, although 
Tammany thinks I’m a big sap,” I said 
to Mary. 

“They're using repeaters all over the 
district, and I'm going to show them 
some real repeating. 

“**Mary, put your irons on the fire,’ I 
told her. She put three or four irons on 
the coal stove, and when they were nice 
and hot, we went to work on the ballots. 
We folded the ballots in sets of ten, 
dampened them with water like the 
Chinamen do in the laundries, and then 
Mary pressed the bundles of ten until 
they were thin enough to slip through 
the slit in the ballot boxes. . . . One of 
my repeaters went to the polls twenty 
times and dropped in ten ballots every 
time.” 

Butler then concluded with one of 
the most astonishing displays of moral 





ambiguity ever heard. Piously he in- 
toned, “It was wonderful to see how my 
men slugged the opposition to preserve 
the sanctity of the ballot and stop the 
corruption of Tammany Hall.” 

All of this is not as bad as it seems. In 
the long run the city machines, however 
corrupt, paid both moral and political 
dividends. The Democrats became sen- 
sitive to the raw, pitiful, fundamental 
needs of America, and they have never 
since neglected them. At the same time 
they developed a theory of the relation- 
ship between man and state which re- 
sulted in the precinct hardheadedness 
and social idealism of the New Deal. 

Nationally, the Democrats alternated 
between despair and high comedy. In 
1864, for example, the Democratic 
presidential nominee was Gen. George 
McClellan, whose qualifications were a 
magnificent moustache and a claim to 
having invented the Army’s cavalry 
saddle. These were not enough. He went 
down to smothering defeat. 

In 1872 it seemed truly as if the Dem- 
ocrats had become unhinged. One 
Republican faction nominated Horace 
Greeley as its candidate. Greeley, an 
ascetic and a reformer, loathed the 
Democrats. The Democrats in conven- 
tion looked over the field and then, al- 
most as if they wished in a moment of 
lunacy to do something cosmically 
antic, they nominated Greeley. General 
Grant won. A month after the election 
Greeley, delirious from lack of sleep 
and grieving over his dead wife, died. 
The Democratic Party almost died with 
him, but fora different reason. He was 
too sincere; the Party was too fickle. 

The Democrats won twice with 
Grover Cleveland and then again gave 
vent to their puckish streak by nomi- 
nating William Jennings Bryan as their 
candidate three times. Bryan was almost 
as great a disaster as the Civil War. 

Oswald Garrison Villard once wrote, 
“Of all the men I have seen at close 
range in thirty-one years of newspaper 
service Mr. Bryan seemed to me the 
most ignorant.” It was a harsh judg- 
ment, but history would deem it fair. 
Bryan was a badly educated revivalist 
who wandered into politics and by some 
nightmare happenstance became a pres- 
idential candidate. He had some advan- 
tages. He was big and he looked heroic; 
heraldic titles stuck to him like lint— 
“The Great Commoner,” “The Boy 
Orator.” His voice could reach out a 
hundred yards, weave a spell around 
even a stanch opponent and, two hours 
later, leave the man a trembling convert 
to a cause he could not define. Bryan 
gloried in his lack of intellectual depth; 
a wag once said he did not “‘resemble 
the average man, he was the average 
man.” With his intense singleminded- 
ness about the silver issue, his hair-rais- 
ing speech on “‘The Cross of Gold,” he 
gave a splendid facade to one of the 
thinnest intellects which ever aspired to 
the Presidency. He was defeated in 
1896, in 1900 and 1908. He did little to 
elevate the reputation of the Democrats, 
but he did much to suggest the Party 
had a fatal attraction for lunatics. 

In 1912 all of this changed abruptly. 
The Party was snapped out of a half 


century of despair and futility. The mod- 
ern Democratic Party began to emerge. 
The metamorphosis was accomplished by 
a most unlikely person: Woodrow Wilson. 
Wilson, sharp-faced, pince-nezed, prim 
and orderly, was conservatively raised in 
Virginia; he was ambitious, brilliant, in- 
tellectual, passionate and ruthlessly honest, 
and he reshaped modern American politics. 

No one has ever appeared more conserv- 
ative than Wilson. He had been born in 
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the South, he appreciated elegance in man- 
ners and in intellect. He was nurtured in an 
academic environment. He had written six 
books. He had been president of Princeton 
University. Such a man looked safe to 
the Democrats. But the appearance was 
deceiving. He had deceived even himself. 

In his early political career—he became 
governor of New Jersey in 1911—Wilson 
was supported by such powers as August 
Belmont, the banker; William Laffan, 
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publisher of the conservative New York 
Sun; Adolph Ochs, owner of The New 
York Times; and T. Fortune Ryan, whose 
name exactly described his economic posi- 
tion. Wilson appeared to deserve their sup- 
port; he argued stoutly for the beneficent 
role of the corporation and stood for every- 

thing “sound” and “established.” 
Wilson discovered, however, that he 
could not only work with the “bosses,” 
Continued on Page 127 
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but that he seemed to tap some pri- 
mordial streak of principle in them. The 
long tradition of friendship between in- 
tellectuals and precinct politicians be- 
gan to pay off. When Boss Jim Smith of 
New Jersey was ushered into Wilson’s 
book-lined study in Princeton, he said 
in reverence and shock, “Can you 
imagine anyone being damn _ fool 
enough to give this up for the heart- 
aches of politics?” But Boss Smith ad- 
mired Wilson and became one of his 
most devoted followers. 

Wilson plunged into politics with 
zest and skill. He was a fantastically 
successful governor. He moved with the 
assurance of an educated Jackson. Al- 
though he used his powerful friends, he 
wanted the support of “the people.” He 
regulated utilities, pushed workmen’s 
compensation, passed a corrupt prac- 
tices act and a primary election law, 
gave cities the right to adopt the com- 
mission form of government. His ideas, 
flourished across the nation, became the 
ethos of the new Democratic Party: 

“The great monopoly in this country 
is the money monopoly. . . . The ma- 
chinery of political control must be put 
in the hands of the people. . . . The serv- 
ice rendered the people by the national 
government must be of a more extended 
sort and of a kind not only to protect it 
against monopoly, but also to facilitate 
its life... .”” FDR later was only to im- 
plement these ideas. 

Wilson’s speeches, as historian Rich- 
ard Hofstadter has said, were like “‘the 
collective wail of the American middle 
classes.”’ But they also appealed to the 
working classes and to the farmers. He 
talked enthusiastically about “‘the New 
Freedom.” What the country needed, 
he argued, was not a good five-cent 
cigar (they had one at the time), 
but “*. . . a body of iaws which will look 
after the men who are on the make 
rather than the men who are already 
made.” Wilson became an apostle of 
growth, progress, antitrust. At a time 
when American society appeared rigid 
and “the little man” faced a bleak fu- 
ture, Wilson preached optimism. 

Surprisingly, Wilson won in 1912; 
more surprisingly, he did what he had 
promised. The first four years of the 
Wilson administration are now recog- 
nized to be the most energetic and pro- 
ductive since the days of Jefferson. He 
modified tariffs, reformed banking 
through the Federal Reserve Act, 
pushed through the Federal Farm Loan 
Act and Keating-Owen Child Labor 
Act, weakened the power of the trusts 
and gave railroad workers an eight- 
hour day. 

He thought he was returning to tradi- 
tional American ideals; in reality he 
was one of the first to sense that the na- 
tion had moved into a period of change 
and danger. With language that was too 
elegant and with a manner that was too 
aloof he told the American people that 
they must now become citizens of the 
world, must shoulder a new and novel 
and explosive set of civic burdens. 

He moved fast and he moved far and 
in the process he became isolated and 
vulnerable. His life ended in what he 






thought was a tragic failure, but to a large 
extent he broke a trail which was honest 
and necessary, and which the Party redis- 
covered twelve years later. 


On Election Night of 1932, just before 
midnight, Louis Howe was finally con- 
vinced. He stopped puffing Sweet Caporals, 
dropped his mood of pessimism and lifted 
a bottle of sherry out of a desk drawer. He 
had kept it there for twenty years for pre- 


cisely this occasion. He poured for Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Jim Farley and said, “To 
the next President of the United States!” 

For Howe it was the climax of a lifetime 
of planning and devotion ; planning ended 
in FDR’s nomination, but he saw it simply 
as the victory of a personality in whom he 
had the deepest trust. But something more 
fundamental was happening. The Demo- 
cratic Party, after 75 years of doubts and 
disorder, suddenly found both a leader and 


a philosophy. The Party was no longer a 
loose apparatus of tightly organized city 
machines. It was again a national party. 
More important, it had a sense of purpose. 

It is probably impossible to define to 
the satisfaction of any two Democrats 
what the “new purpose” was, but Wood- 
row Wilson predicted it as well as anyone 
when he said, “The President is at liberty, 
both in law and conscience, to be as big a 
man as he can. His capacity will set the 
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limit. . . . The Constitution bids him 
speak, and times of stress and change 
must more and more thrust upon him 
the attitude of originator of policies.” 

Herbert Hoover had believed the eco- 
nomic and social system if left alone 
would right itself. The Democrats, draw- 
ing upon Jefferson and Jackson, in- 
sisted the Federal government should 
be responsible for the nation’s economic 
health. The Republicans had always 
preferred a “weak” President or, as 
James Reston puts it, a presidency pro- 
tective of the established order. The 
Democrats desired an “active” Presi- 
dent and were convinced that unless the 
country had one it would be crippled. 

No one, in 1932, was quite sure what 
would happen. The only thing upon 
which Democrats were firmly agreed 
was that things must be made to hap- 
pen, that someone must act and that 
the chief actor must be the President. 
In Roosevelt they had a patrician con- 
servative with a jaunty flair, an open 
mind, the inability to fire a friend and 
that elusive thing called “the personal 
touch.” He was also tough politically 
and practically. He had an almost eerie 
sense of what was necessary for the 
nation. He was willing to experiment 
and to discard what did not work and 
save what did. By the mid-Thirties he 
had worked out a personal philosophy 
which became the philosophy of the 
Democratic Party. 

Roosevelt was convinced that it was 
both unjust and unwise to expose work- 
ers to the pendulumlike swings of the 
business cycle. The Federal Govern- 
ment, he believed, could intervene in 
the nation’s economic life and still stop 
short of socialism. And the Democrats 
did precisely that, with a sweep and 
audacity that staggered their opponents 
and delighted their supporters. 

For good or ill the country became 
committed to a “revolutionary” pro- 
gram. Dean Acheson has pointed out 
that “. . . by and large the New Deal 
was a clinic in the use of innovation to 
conserve and strengthen fundamental 
institutions. The subsequent history of 
its principal measures, I believe, shows 
that this is true. Despite years of vitri- 
olic attack on the New Deal and its 
principal figures and an overturn in 
political control, its measures survive, 
indeed have been accepted as part of 
the permanent laws of the land.” 

Roosevelt broke every rule in the 
political book. He ran successfully four 
times for President. He conducted for- 
eign policy as if a Secretary of State did 
not exist. He held hundreds of news 
conferences and teased and tormented 
the press corps in the process. He served 
hot dogs to the King of England. He 
used his dog, Fala, to construct one of 
the most devastating political speeches 
of modern times. He assumed that his 
personal views were those of the entire 
Republic. He fought the Supreme Court, 
almost remade it, and was not hum- 
bled when he lost. He scolded Congress 
with the imperious manner of a head- 
master cracking knuckles. When he 
died suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage 
in April, 1945, the presidency and the 
Party had been remade. 
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Roosevelt made it clear that the pres- 
idency was the heart, the engine of the 
complex apparatus of politics. And, in 
an undefined and massive movement, 
the Democratic Party again became the 
majority party. ; 

The test came when Harry Truman 
became President of the United States. 
Here was a man who was true Amer- 
ican gothic. His accent was provincial, 
his training was parochial and narrow, 
he preferred poker and bourbon, he 
was crude and he knew it and he was 
political and he knew that too. But he 
also had a sharp sense of the new na- 
ture of the presidency. In an altogether 
remarkable display of intuition and 
judgment he knew what the presidency 
was to be and in a score of subtle ways 
he became a President. 

He used the Party as an extension of 
his own personality. He consulted, con- 
ferred, politicked, listened, argued and 
learned what was both politically nec- 
essary and possible. One of the first 
discoveries was that although the Party 
has a sprawling organic life of its own, 
although it can inform and discipline 
its members, it must also be led. In the 
end Truman became political in the 
best and most literal sense of the word. 
No one since Jackson was so marvel- 
ously attuned to politics, to its nuances, 
its innuendoes, its hopes and fears. 
Nothing else can account for his stupe- 
fying victory of 1948, in which all of the 
experts and polls predicted his defeat. 
Truman’s insouciance was deliberate; 
beneath his defiance and “give ’em hell” 
surface, he had a masterly knowledge 
of what the Party wanted. 

The Democratic Party now finds it- 
self in a peculiar position. The Party is 
convinced that since 1932 it has slowly 
and impressively won the political war 
and lost the presidency in the process. 
Adlai Stevenson’s defeats in 1952 and 
1956 did not mean a national rejection 
of Democratic politics. But the fact is, 
Democrats claim, that because the Re- 
publicans have accepted the broad out- 
lines of the Democratic experiments of 
the 1930’s and 1940's, presidential élec- 
tions are now popularity contests. And 
there is considerable evidence that Ei- 
senhower etched a more dramatic and 
appealing “image” than Stevenson. 

Most political observers concede that 
much of this is true. The Democrats 
have been the party of experimentation 
and innovation. They have met with 
remarkable success and what was inno- 
vation nowis part of the national philos- 
ophy. They have, in a maddening sense, 
become victims of their own success. 

Let no Republican relax in this elec- 
tion year, however, for that strange and 
quixotic political animal, the Demo- 
cratic Party, is rumbling. Democrats 
are quarreling among themselves over 
Kennedy, Humphrey, Stevenson, Sy- 
mington, Johnson and a half dozen 
other possible candidates. They are 
split on many issues, from desegrega- 
tion to control of labor unions. But if 
history is any lesson, the Party will 
gather itself together at its convention 
in Los Angeles and present us with 
fresh surprises and a strange capacity 
for agreement. THE END 
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Mitzi, 
the Gypsy 


by Alfred Bester 


Take the breeziness of a dancing 
“gypsy,” add Hungarian panache, 
talent and a classic figure— 


and ~ all adds up to Mitzi Gaynor 


@ What happened to the long-stemmed 
American Beauties who used to decorate 
musicals and wind up marrying million- 
aires? Where are the pony choruses that 
used to do dance routines in military forma- 
tion, wearing matching costumes? They're 
gone now. With one or two exceptions 
they’ve been replaced by a new breed, the 
Gypsies. 

Gypsy is the affectionate nickname for 
the ballet dancers who are now the back- 
bone of Broadway and television musicals. 
The Gypsies dance, sing, act, play comedy, 
deliver commercials; they do anything on 
stage or on camera with amazing versatility. 
They’re the unsung utility talent of show 
business. 

Off stage the Gypsies are a funny crowd, 
rather childish, close-knit, speaking their 
own special language coined of a caustic 
slang. They’re irreverent, skeptical and gen- 
erally clowning. Usually they remain anony- 
mous; occasionally one becomes a star, like 
Mitzi Gaynor. 

Recall Mitzi’s last three movies. She gave 
typical Gypsy performances, singing, danc- 
ing, acting and clowning as David Niven’s 
unconventional wife in Happy Anniversary, 
as Knuckle-Headed Nellie Forbush in 
South Pacific, and as the irreverent Amer- 
ican hoofer who hooked Gene Kelly in Les 
Girls. And in her latest film, Surprise Pack- 
age, with Noel Coward and Yul Brynner, 
she plays the fey moll of a gangster in exile. 

“But he’s a clean gangster, you know?” 
she says. “‘No dope, ick! or white slavery, 
ick! Just nice healthy crime.” 

She has a bright, chubby face, narrow 
hazel eyes (she says they’re brown), ex- 


quisite skin, and the figure that seems to 
have been invented by American women— 
the big bosom and the wasp waist. Her legs 
photograph well, but actually they’re a 
trifle heavy, the sacrifice all dancers must 
make, She’s the product of fifteen years 
spent in dance studios, rehearsal halls and 
tatty dressing rooms. She knows glamour 
from the zipper side, and speaks about it 
with Gypsy candor. 

“Whenever I see a dancer take the fifth 
position, with arms en haut . . .” (she took 
the ballet position with her arms raised in a 
graceful circle framing her head) “I can 
hear my old ballet teacher saying: ‘Make 
nice, dahling. Make arms like looking 
through toilet seat.’”” 


Everybody can’t help calling her Mitzil 
or Mitzeleh. She didn’t get her name until 
two months after she was born. “It says 
Baby Girl Gerber on the certificate. Gerber’s 
the real name. Daddy and mother had a 
fight about naming me. He wanted to call 
me something like Irving, and she held out 
for maybe Anastasia. So they compromised 
on Mitzi. Compromised? 

‘My father’s Hungarian, and that makes 
me peculiar. Life isn’t easy for a Hungarian. 
We're manic-depressives—there I go with 
self-analysis. But we do look for problems, 
and we always need a pat on the back.” 

“Who doesn’t?” 

“Well, take Ethel Merman. She’s the 
most secure person I know. You ought to 
see her shopping in the supermarket, 
squawking about prices, or answering her 
correspondence, typing like a professional. 
Did you know she used to be? Once we 
were talking about how Billy Rose was a 
shorthand champion, and she said: ‘Aw, 
he’s not so hot. I did shorthand against him 
in “21” one night, and I tied him.’” 

“So she doesn’t need a pat on the back, 
like you?” 

““No. She just needs a lot of love.” 

I let out a hoot of laughter, and Mitzi 
looked foolish. “All right. So maybe I’m 
not so peculiar after all.” 

Her father was a second-rate musician. 
(“He was not,” Mitzi protests. “Once he 
was conductor for Geraldine Farrar on an 
opera tour through South America.”) Her 
mother was a small-time dancer. The fam- 
ily migrated from Chicago, where Baby 
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Girl Gerber was born September 4, 
1931, to Detroit, and finally settled in 
Los Angeles, where Mitzi went to a 
school for professional children. She 
studied dancing and began to get small 
jobs supering in touring ballet com- 
panies and in the chorus of West Coast 
musicals. 

“By time I am thirteen,” she an- 
nounced in a heavy Russian accent, “I 
think I am great ballerina. Have sup- 
ported Slavenska, dancing third from 
left in bek row. Wear hair and dress 
like ballerina, Walk like ballerina. 
So!” She crossed the room with the 
massive waddle of the ballerina, toeing 
out like a duck. 

“I hear about new show rehearsing 
in Biltmore Theater in don-ton L. A. 
Take streetcar and go, very proud, 
very haughty, and condescend to offer 
to audition for lowly stage manager. 
New show turns out to be burlesque 
looking for strippers. Run all the way 
home and hide.” She abandoned the 
dialect. 

“I got my first speaking part in a re- 
vival of Roberta. | said: ‘Flowers for 
the lady’ three times. Then I toured in a 
lot of shows and finally got the ingénue 
part in a Louisiana Purchase revival, 
and got rave notices. 

“All this time I was being auditioned 
by the studios but the trouble was I was 
only fifteen. With stage make-up I 
looked eighteen, but in the studios I 
looked my own age. 

“One director said: ‘Mitzi, for heav- 
en’s sake, how long have you been six- 
teen?’ I said: ‘I’ve been sixteen since I 
was thirteen.’” 

George Jessel caught her in The 
Great Waltz, and arranged a test at 
20th Century. It may have been the 
most expensive test in history, costing 
$30,000. 

“I danced, did a scene and sang. 
They shot it in black-and-white and 
color. The funniest thing about it was 
my make-up. They spent a morning on 
it and I was hoping I'd end up looking 
like Joan Crawford or Lana Turner or 
Ava Gardner. When the make-up man 
stepped aside and let me look in the 
mirror, I was crushed. I looked just 
like me.” 

“What was the upshot of the test?” 

“They offered to sign me for eighty- 
five dollars a week, but I was making 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
week in The Great Waltz, so | turned it 
down. That was thinking like a Gypsy. 
Practical. They were stunned, and I 
went back to the show.” 

She was finally signed at one thou- 
sand dollars a week, her name was 
changed to Gaynor, and she was put 
into the kind of maladroit pictures with 
which Hollywood attempts to destroy 
its discoveries. After a dozen of these 
epics, her contract was dropped, and 
Mitzi went into an eclipse, from which 
she was rescued by her husband. 


Jack Bean is a crewcut, blue-eyed 
young man, a partner in Bean, Rose & 
Associates, who do industrial public 
relations. He’s a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; he majored there 
in philosophy and economics and these 
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vividly color his attitude toward Holly- 
wood and picture-making. 

He’s personable, a brilliant raconteur, 
and gallant enough with women to 
bring an occasional stony look to 
Mitzi’s good-natured face. This is un- 
derstandable; they’ve been married only 
five years. 

They met when Jack was struggling 
to get his firm started, and when Mitzi, 
aged twenty-three, was a_ has-been. 
Jack gets hot talking about that. 

“An actor is a chattel in Hollywood. 
Mitzi was under contract for four years. 
For a year and a half all she did was get 
her check. They never asked her: Are 
you overweight? Underweight? Taking 
dancing lessons? Singing lessons? Keep- 
ing up with your work? The actor is 
treated like a chattel on call. The per- 
sonal element is utterly lacking.” 

““What’s this about overweight under- 
weight?” I asked. 

“I got fat,” Mitzi said. “I had my 
appendix out and gained thirty-five 
pounds. That’s an old story. But I got 
fat not only in the body, but in the head. 
Somehow I felt I had everything com- 
ing to me without working for it. Then 
I met Jack and that’s when I became 
real stic and alive again. I began to 
think and work. 

“We all have built-in excuse clauses 
in us. We say like: It was all the light- 
ing man’s fault. Who? What? Whose 
fault? It’s only your own fault. If you 
want to do better, speak up and do it!” 

“I don’t want this to be a diatribe 
against Hollywood,” Jack broke in. 

““And I have to work,” Mitzi mur- 
mured. 

“But the point is, they don’t know 
what to do with talent. Hollywood has 
to pigeonhole you; it’s easier for them 
to think simply and categorize people. 
Mitzi can sing, dance and act. She’s too 
complex for them. They didn’t know 
how to handle her.” 

“Then how did she make her come- 
back?” 

““You know what I did?” Mitzi said 
in hushed tones. “I read for a part.” 

She was obviously waiting for me to 
faint. I didn’t know why I was sup- 
posed to, and told her. 

“That’s never done,” she explained. 
“But never, never done in Hollywood. 
I'll tell you a true story. When Josh 
Logan was getting ready to make the 
movie of South Pacific, everybody on 
the coast was dying to get the part. One 
actress... .”’ (here she named a famous 
star) “met Logan at a party and backed 
him into a corner. She’s the real career 
type, tough and aggressive. She said: 
‘Mr. Logan, I'll do anything to get the 
part of Nellie Forbush. But. I. Mean. 
Anything.’ Practically forcing her door- 
key into his hand. 

“Poor Josh didn’t know which way 
to turn, he was so embarrassed. Fi- 
nally he stammered: ‘Will you read?’ 
She shouted: ‘I will not!’ and looked 
daggers at him, cursing out of the side 
of her mouth, for the rest of the eve- 
ning.” 

““How did you get the part?” 

“Well, I went to read for Logan, 
hoping to get the Japanese girl in 

Continued on Page 134 
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Continued from Page 132 
Sayonara. | dressed for the part—brown 
suit, hair down, plain pin, gloves and bag. 
Logan said: ‘Mitzi, you look absolutely 
perfect. Stand up. Take your shoes off. 
Can you sing?’ I said yes. He said: ‘I think 
you should see Dick tomorrow.” | said: 
‘Dick? Dick who?’ He said: ‘Dick Rodg- 
ers—for South Pacific.’ That clobbered me. 
“The next day I dressed for Nellie For- 
bush in a blue suit like a uniform, but 


it was cold, so I wore my mink coat. 
Dick admired the coat when I came in, 
and I blurted out: ‘Yes, it’s brand-new. 
I just finished paying for it, and it’s all 
mine now.’ You know? Typical Gypsy. 
Dick burst out laughing. He told me that 
was a real Nellie Forbush answer, and I 
got the part.” 


In the sound studio, dubbing her song 
for Happy Anniversary, Mitzi slaved pa- 


tiently for four agonizing hours, synchro- 
nizing her voice to her lip movements in 
the film. Between takes she discussed the 
difference between working in pictures and 
working on the stage. 

“On Broadway, you participate, but 
working in pictures is different. You don’t 
rehearse and take the show on the road 
and discuss it and fix it. In pictures every 
take is an opening night, but you never 
know which one they'll use. 
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“Josh Logan was the exception be- 
cause he’s a stage director. He gives 
you confidence, and you’re not tense 
and scared. There I go. Self-analysis 
again. I worked with him every day 
from nine to five for three weeks. When 
we went on location to shoot South Pa- 
cific, | didn’t need a script.” 

“Why are movie directors different 
from stage directors?” 

“They never become friendly or in- 
timate, because they don’t own the 
business. They’re dependent on some- 
one else and they’re guarded. They 
don’t dare tell you what’s good or bad 
about a picture or your work or them- 
selves.” ? 

She discussed the changing movie 
public: “People used to go to movies 
because they felt like friends of the stars 
and shared their adventures. 

“Not today. They’re more realistic. 
The shopgirl doesn’t believe any more 
that she’s going to meet a prince who'll 
take her for a glorious weekend to 
Southampton, but never go into her 
bedroom. And her mother doesn’t go 
along to chaperone her because she’s 
a good girl. No. She works in that 
store every day, but the prince never 
comes in.” 

Asked why movie stars never seem to 
wear the latest fashions in public, but 
rather cling to a particular style of 
clothes and make-up, she said: “Well, 
you see it’s because we work so long to 
get identification so that people will 
say: That’s so-and-so. Not: Look at 
that stunning woman; who is she? 
And that’s why we have to be lit so 
carefully in pictures. We not only have 
to look our best, we have to look like 
ourselves. After a while you get to know 
what your best ‘key’ is, and you stay 
with it.” 

“Key? What's that?” 

Mitzi explained that no matter how 
a set is lit, there are always “key lights” 
in which the actor must be placed, just 
so, for ideal illumination. 

“This is so important that some stars 
are directed more by their lighting men 
than by the actual director. Bette 
Davis, for instance. Her lighting man 
would show her where her keys were on 
the set, and block out her movements 
from key to key. 

“And you know Cary Grant’s acting 
style—that constant weaving and bob- 
bing? It’s a habit now, but it came 
from trying to find his key and place 
himself just right in it.” 

“Do you do that too?” 

“No. I just try to act.” 

Such colleagues as David Niven and 
Noel Coward support this. Mr. Niven 
reports that she’s wonderfully co-oper- 
ative. Mr. Coward said: “She’s compe- 
tent; she’s professional; and most im- 
portant, she looks you in the eye.” 

Mitzi was tremendously flattered 
by this, and when she was asked why it 
was so complimentary, explained: 
“Well, most actors look at the top of 
your head when they’re playing a scene 
with you. That makes their eyes look 
bigger. Or in a profile shot they look at 
your ear. That cheats the head around 
to get both eyes in the shot. But me, I 

Continued on Page 155 
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THE MEANING 
OF HARLEM 
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I have seen more people out on the 
streets after dark in Harlem than any- 
where else I have been in New York 
City. I think one reason for this is that 
nearly a quarter of all Harlemites live 
in rooming houses. And where a whole 
family, even a small family, has to 
share one room, the streets and side- 
walks must supply their elbow room 
until it is time to go to sleep. Rents vary 
between ten and forty dollars a week 
for a single room. Harlem housing is 
overcrowded and this can and does 
play merry hell with family relations 
as well as with health. The infant- 
mortality rate is very high; so, too, are 
tuberculosis and the other diseases 
caused by overcrowding, bad diet and 
general ignorance and neglect. 

In some of the rooming houses there 
is the problem of theft. Harlemites cope 
with this by using the pawnshops as 
places of safekeeping for their best 
clothes and other valuables, redeeming 
them only for use over weekends. 

But even this situation of overcrowd- 
ing is an improvement on the days 
when “hot beds” were rented out on a 
shift system. 

I looked in at Sugar Ray’s. It was 
quiet. This was a weekday. At the far 
end of the bar three men were involved 


in an intense argument on the Manly 
Art. There was no sign of the Sugar 
Man himself. One of the three men- 
tioned the second Louis-Schmeling 
fight and the knockout by Louis in the 
first round. He had seen it. His eyes lit 
up as he told how Harlem went wild 
that memorable night. It must have 
been quite a night in Harlem! 

There were more people at the bar 


-of the Hotel Theresa. But to me, it was 


just a more or less prosperous Amer- 
ican hotel bar. Nothing exciting, noth- 
ing new. The people talked and drank 
in small groups. They were quiet. I 
had a drink and wandered to Smalls’ 
Paradise. It was crowded and there 
was music, loud and blaring. You had 
to elbow your way to the bar. You had 
to raise your voice to be heard. But 
apart from that nothing exciting hap- 
pened ; there was nothing exotic. There 
was no “dancing on a dime,” no 
“bump and mess around” as these fancy 
dances were called in the Twenties and 
Thirties. It is doubtful whether today’s 
youngsters in Harlem have even a 
working knowledge of some of the 
fancy dances which were such regular 
creations of the Harlem of yesterday. 
But the older folks remember. And 
when they do there is a glowing tender- 
ness about their memories. 

In the days of the Twenties and 
Thirties when Harlem offered the most 
exciting and exotic night life in New 
York, the Sugar Cane Club used to be 
owned by the same Edwin Smalls of 
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Smalls’ Paradise. The Sugar Cane Club 
was housed in an ill-lit cellar, but its 
fame was so great that I had read about 
it in a college library as a starry-eyed 
youth in faraway South Africa. And 
reading about this and the Cotton 
Club and Duke Ellington and Cab 
Calloway and Ethel Waters; and about 
the “New Negroes” who wrote books 
and music and composed poems that 
glorified the darkness of my skin, I 
dreamed of Harlem as the center of all 
my cultural, spiritual and racial needs. 
And I was one of many in South Africa, 
in Africa. We knew about the night life 
of Harlem, about the “rent parties” 
and their ditties: 


: There'll be brownskin mammas, 
High yallers too, 
And if you ain’t got nothing to do 
Come on up to Mary Lou’s. 
There'll be plenty of pig feet 
And lots of gin; 
Just ring the bell 
And come on in. 


And we knew the Harlem poets of 


the “Negro Renaissance’’—Countee 
Cullen, Langston Hughes, Claude Mc- 
Kay. They gave voice to some of our 
own overcharged emotions. Claude 
McKay, a Jamaican who became one 
of Harlem’s foremost literary spokes- 
men, stirred us with such verses as: 


Oh, I must search for wisdom every 
hour, 


Deep in my wrathful bosom sore and 
raw, 

And find in it the superhuman power 

To hold me to the letter of your law! 

Oh, I must keep my heart inviolate 

Against the potent poison of your 

hate. 


And most of us knew by heart Countee 
Cullen’s poem in which he sums up the 
terrible burden of color in his last two 
lines: 


Yet I do marvel at this curious thing: 
To make a poet black, and bid him 
sing ! 


This, and much more, Harlem had 
been to the young and sensitive and 
dispossessed of many parts of Africa: 
the deep velvet voice of Paul Robeson; 
the prophetic writing of W. E. B, Du- 
Bois—‘‘The problem of the twentieth 
century is the problem of the color 
line . . . of the relation between the 
lighter and darker races of mankind.” 
And if the Harlem of the “Negro 
Renaissance” meant this to us in 
Africa, how much more must it have 
meant to American Negroes outside 
Harlem? 


I looked in at the Big Apple Bar and 
Grille. In the old days it had been the 
place where you met your friends for a 
drink and a talk. And over at the Savoy 
Ballroom—““The Track,” or “The 
Home of Happy Feet”—a dance 
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called the Big Apple was the rage in those 
days. The practically deserted place in which 
I had my lonely drink was a far cry from 
those distant days when everybody met 
everybody at the Big Apple. And the 
Savoy has been razed to make room for 
Delano Village, one of the many housing 
schemes to ease the overcrowding. Many 
of the dance crazes of the Thirties and 
Forties had begun their life at the Savoy, 
including the Lindy Hop. The Savoy had 





also been a social melting pot where dock 
housemaids and cab drivers 
rubbed shoulders and mingled with doc- 
tors, artists, lawyers, social workers and 


workers, 


politicians. 


Today there is none of the inspiring 
glory and excitement left in Harlem. The 
fabulous Cotton Club died in 1938, and 
with it the spice went out of Harlem’s night 
life. The best jazz is found outside Harlem 
today. But there is still the Apollo Theatre, 





the starting point in the careers of most 
Negro stars. But when I visited it, it was 
involved with rock ’n’ roll and I did not 
stay. And there is still the Baby Grand, 
on 125th a few minutes’ walk from the 
Apollo. 

At the Baby Grand there is Nipsey 
Russell. He has been in residence for 
the past ten years and may he keep go- 
ing for the next ten. Thanks to him, 
this is the only seven-days-a-week night 
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club left in Harlem. The band is much 
too loud for the space. I saw two differ- 
ent shake dancers on two different oc- 
casions. Both left me cold. The singer— 
I caught the same one three times—was 
no Dinah Washington or Ella Fitzger- 
ald, and she insisted on singing at the 
top of her voice with the microphone 
almost touching her lips. But there was 
Nipsey Russell, who began a song and 
then stopped to tell us of his great idea: 
there had never been a Western film 
with Negroes. Then he shrugged and 
said it was just as well, because surely 
the Indians would win. His patter is 
brilliant and touches on everything: 
politics, race, journeys to the moon, the 
whole works. And Nipsey Russell is, in 
true comic tradition, a fine disrespecter 
of persons. Nipsey Russell and the 
Baby Grand, | feel, must be close to 
the Harlem night life of yesteryears. 

Even the practice of religion is not 
what it used to be in the days of exotic 
color and excitement. Father Divine 
has left Harlem, and the “‘Heavens” 
where Harlem’s hungry were fed for 
next to nothing have disappeared. The 
largest church in Harlem, and also the 
largest Negro church in the world, is the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church. The Rev. 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., is its pastor. 
His renown as a controversial Con- 
gressman and rabble-rousing politician 
of magnetic mass appeal sometimes 
leads people to forget the size of his 
congregation. This, in fact, is the 
source of his political power. To the 
members of his church he can do no 
wrong, as certain Harlem Negro lead- 
ers have discovered to their cost. Adam 
Powell is no more dependent on the 
Democratic machine than he is on the 
Republican. His machine is his church, 
and there he is all-powerful. 


Of those who rose to glory with 
Harlem and added to its glory, very 
few are in Harlem today. Some have 
died; others have moved out. Of the 
very few who remain, Langston Hughes 
has had perhaps the most continuous 
and the most beautiful love affair with 
Harlem. For the outside world, the 
symbol of this love affair is to be found 
in Hughes’ character of Jesse B. Simple 
and the laughter-studded books built 
around him. Inside Harlem, Hughes 
enjoys a love and loyalty from its resi- 
dents that is accorded to no other living 
American Negro writer. He has stuck 
with Harlem. For this Harlem has put 
its heart at his feet. 

When, last year, James Baldwin had 
rough words to say in the New York 
Times Book Review in dealing with the 
latest work by Hughes, I heard some 
blisteringly bitter comments from Har- 
lemites. One wrathful literary type 
jabbed at the review and explained his 
“Room for Only One” theory to me: 
“They've sold us the idea that there’s 
only room for one favorite child at a 
time. Among them there can be a host 
of top writers without canceling one 
another out. But we must cancel out 
because there’s no room for more than 
one at the top. So we must savage each 
other like a pack of hungry wolves so 

Continued on Page 140 
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that one should come out on top and 


eat well.” 


He went on to explain in detail, naming 
names and citing cases. | was struck again, 
as I had been struck so often, by the ex- 
tent to which the American Negro, es- 
pecially the intellectual, is continually 
looking over his shoulder as it were. 
Simple actions lose their simplicity. This 
happened when I dined with a Negro lass 





downtown. She was charming, sophisti- 
cated and delightful company and we en- 
joyed an excellent meal. At the end I put 
down what would have been a reasonable 
tip in London or Paris. She made me 
double it and explained that my original 
amount would be all right for a white man, 
but —— And for the first time that eve- 
ning there was embarrassment between us. 

The actions and reactions of so many 
American Negroes seemed to me to be 


the impact of a startling revelation. 


I discussed this with some of the younger 


conditioned by this psychological looking 
over the shoulder. How the white folk 
around them will interpret an action, an 
attitude, a pattern of behavior seemed in 
many cases far more important than the 
intrinsic value of the attitude, action or 
behavior in itself. This complicated values 
to a shocking degree, made for a double 
standard that hit me, as an outsider, with 
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perts, take you big-game ocean fish- 
ing. Or party boats (less costly) take 
larger groups drift fishing. 

Plan to come down and don a 
yachting cap with us. For full de- 
tails, write: F. C. Crane, Informa- 
tion Director, Box 1181-H5, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 


FORT 
LAUDERDALE 


fords pn e/ 


Direct flights to Fort Laudevdale’s Broward International Airport. 
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Negro writers in Harlem—William 
Branch, Loften Mitchell and John 
Henrik Clarke. It was something 
they had grown up with, something so 
familiar that it lay just under the sur- 
face of their consciousness. My reaction 
tended to surprise them, to make them 
think about their double standard con- 
sciously. And as a result of our discus- 
sions a new dimension was added to 
my understanding of the American 
Negro and his problems and his out- 
look. 

The American Negro is the first 
Negro minority group anywhere on 
this earth. In Africa and in the islands 
of the Caribbean he was always a ma- 
jority, even in the days of slavery. In 
parts of Asia Minor, in the distant 
past, there have been small pockets of 
Negroes, but these were all soon ab- 
sorbed into the societies around them. 
And there are Negroes in parts of Latin 
America, but there the social and racial 
mores do not lead them to regard them- 
selves as distinct from the rest of the 
societies in which they live. 

Only in America does the Negro 
form a separate minority group with a 
background of three centuries of domi- 
cile and no other home to go to. The 
African or West Indian Negro has no 
background of mob terror such as 
plagued the American Negro, espe- 
cially between 1882 and 1931, when 
3436 Negroes were lynched. To be sure 
the Negroes of South Africa are now 
experiencing a harsher form of segrega- 
tion, with mass killings and clubbings 
used by the police to enforce it, than 
probably ever existed in the South of 
the United States. But even they have 
the comfort of numbers, the comfort 
of knowing that when the evil day has 
passed, as it must, the land and the 
future will be theirs. Only in America 
is the Negro destined to be a permanent 
racial minority. 

All of which makes his position in 
the modern world unique. It explains 
the psychological looking over his 
shoulder, the feel of a sense of embat- 
tlement which he communicates to a 
Negro like myself from outside the 
United States. If he is more sensitive 
about his race, more alert, more aggres- 
sive, it is because he, more than the 
Negro from anywhere else, has had to 
take, sustainedly, continuously, the 
full shock of being a Negro in a ra- 
cially mad white world. This at once 
sets him apart from other Negroes in 
terms of the depth and refinement of 
his experience. The way he has stood up 
to this experience is at once a tribute to 
his resilience and to his capacity for 
survival, It is, too, in a strange way, a 
tribute to America, which shaped him 
into what he is today. 

It was John Henrik Clarke who re- 
lated all this to Harlem for me: ‘““When 
the Negro leaves Harlem to go to his 
job downtown, he’s going ‘to meet the 
man.” That’s what they say: ‘I’m going 
to meet the man.’” This is a journey to 
the outside world where one is alert 
and watchful. He goes because he must 
earn a living and to do this he must 
“meet the man.” At the end of the day 
he returns to Harlem and drops his 









guard. “The man”’ is not around, so he 
can be himself, relax, talk jive and 
shout across the street. 

John Henrik Clarke is one of Har- 
lem’s most gifted and most loving citi- 
zens. He came to Harlem from the 
Deep South, and the warmth and easy 
pace of the South is still in his speech. 
“Harlem is the Apple,” he says. ““When 
they speak of Harlem they speak of 
, the Apple.’ Think of it. The Apple. 

That is how they feel about it.” 


On my first visit to Harlem, four 
years earlier, Langston Hughes organ- 
ized a little gathering to which he had 
invited all the Negro writers then in 
New York. We met at his home on 
127th Street. There were about a dozen 
of us, perhaps a slightly larger num- 
ber—mainly writers, with a few artists 
and musicians thrown in. We listened 
to some music—including a couple of 
poems of Langston’s that had been set 
to music—and talked stimulatingly on 
literature, color and Africa. Then, half 
in earnest, half in jest, 1 asked them 
what was going to become of them 
when full integration came about. 

There was a slight awkward pause, 
then someone involved with the 
N.A.A.C.P. laughed and said, “I, for 
one, will be out of a job.” 

This broke the ice and we went on, 
in light vein but with an undercurrent 
of seriousness, to discuss what inte- 
gration implied. 

I got the sense that some felt an un- 
certainty about integration. Everybody 
agreed on the principle of the matter. 
Nearly everyone of those present had 
fought against discrimination and Jim 
Crow, against a second-class status. 
There was no question about all of 
them wanting to be first-class Amer- 
ican citizens, free to live where they 
choose, to send their children to any 
school, to have equal economic oppor- 
tunity. But there was also a hint of res- 
ervation. Would the group sense, the 
group identity of the Negro get lost as a 
result of integration? And how far 
would this go? We talked around this 
inconclusively for a time, then moved 
on to other topics. 

Now, on this later visit and with 
a different group, I broached the sub- 
ject again. In spite of the exceptions, 
school integration was going ahead 
smoothly. Legally, no public place in 
New York could discriminate against 
Negroes, and certainly I as a Negro 
encountered no hint of discrimination 
in any public place I went to. Here 
and there I sensed that I was less than 
welcome, but that was a matter of 
indifference to me. They did not have 
to like my face, so long as they gave 
me prompt and courteous service— 
which they did. Discrimination, it 
seemed to me, was dying; perhaps not 
fast enough for those who had to 
endure it, but definitely dying. What 
then of integration: how did Harlemites 
feel about it? 

John Henrik Clarke took me to dine 
with a cheerful, big-bodied, light- 
brown young woman one evening. Her 
apartment was in the once exclusive 
Sugar Hill area. A few years earlier her 


name had been Mary or Elizabeth or Jane 
Brown or some other such respectable 
American name. Today her name is 
Arabic and outlandish and I never quite 
got the hang of pronouncing it, let alone 
writing it down. She is a Mohammedan, a 
follower of Islam. Her apartment is also 
an Islamic school where the children of the 
“bretheren” are taught Arabic and the 
tenets of the Islamic faith. While we ate 
her excellent American home-cooked 


meal, my eyes kept straying to the black- 
board against one wall. On the blackboard 
were Arabic symbols. 

Her eyes lit up and missionary zeal pos- 
sessed her as she talked about Islam and 
what it means to her and her “brothers” 
and “sisters.” Except for the symbols on 
the blackboard, the surroundings were 
familiarly American. The voice across the 
table had that easy, home-grown Amer- 
ican lilt that no foreign-born person ever 











succeeds in acquiring, no matter how long 
he stays. Only the content of what she 
said was fresh and, to me, startlingly new. 
Her words built up an unexpected picture 
for me. 

At her conversion to Islam, roughly five 
years before, she had shed her straight- 
forward American name for the unpro- 
nounceable one she now possesses. But 
what had happened was more thana change 
of name and religion. Like all the great 
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Last year, the Lark outsold all other outboard motors—any 
make, any model!* And, now—the new Lark II, with more 
power, more spirit and more sports car go—is stretching its 
lead in sales and popularity! 
One ride will tell you why it outsells all others... why the Lark II 
is today’s top-performer for sporty runabouts, fast and able 
fishing craft, or compact family cruisers. 
You'll never cease to enjoy its instant starting with automatic 
choke . . . its thermostat-controlled engine efficiency for smooth- 
ness at any speed... its full gearshift maneuverability . . . its 
Cruis-Throttle fuel economy...its rugged, precision-built 
4.O quality and lasting beauty. 
new hp The Lark II is your kind of motor in many wonderful ways. 
And the best way to find out is to see and try it at your Evinrude 
dealer now. Catalog free—write: EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4169 North 27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 
A Division of Outboard Marine Corp. 1n Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterborough 


*In 1959, there were 126 motor models on the market—ranging in size from 1 hp 
to 70 hp. Of these, 1 in every 11Y2 motors bought was an Evinrude Lark. 
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religions, Islam is more than religious 
ritual; it is a way of looking at the world, 
of regulating one’s relations with one’s 
neighbors. And, most important, Islam 
has both a great past and an important 
present. The Arab states of North Africa 
and the Middle East are an important 
power bloc in world affairs. 

It is estimated that there are about ten 
thousand Negro Mohammedans in New 
York, mainly in Harlem, Estimates for the 


rest of the country vary from about one 
hundred thousand to a quarter of a mil- 
lion. Most of them observe the tenets of 
their faith strictly. Even their critics con- 
cede that they are among the most dis- 
ciplined, industrious and highly organized 
groups in the Negro community. They pay 
special attention to the training of their 
children. 

All of this is now a part of this American 
Negro woman turned Mohammedan. She 


shares, if only vicariously, in the influ- 
ences exerted on world affairs by the Arab 
states. And because she has risen to 
leadership among the “bretheren,” she has 
met the Arab diplomats at the United 
Nations. She is no longer just a member of 
a minority group that is often despised, 
insulted, assaulted and discriminated 
against. She belongs now in another social 
and cultural milieu where people are dark 
like herself, proud, unapologetic. 
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TWICE AS FAST ON THE SCENIC WEST COAST ROUTE 


PANAGRASs DC-8JETS TO SOUTH AMERICA 











@ 10 hours faster, New York 


Buenos Aires! You'll fly in custom- 
built DC-8 Jets. You'll save hours to 
every city on Panagra’s route. On your 
trip to Buenos Aires and back you'll 
save one entire day. 

This is the way to travel! On business 
or on vacation, you'll relax luxuriously 
—delight in the smooth and quiet 
flight, the friendly service and gourmet 


cuisine. Berths available. Panagra’s 
DC-8 Jets were made to order to fly 
you between the Americas. 

Special low fares save you up to 35% 
on a round-trip ticket to Buenos Aires. 
Choose either first-class or tourist serv- 
ice over the routes of National, Pan 
American and Panagra. Call your 
Travel Agent or Pan American, Sales 
Agent for Panagra. 


WORLO'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 
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Approximate flying times 
by DC-8 Jet, New York to 
Panama.........+.+ 6 Hours 
era 10 Hours 
Buenos Aires........15 Hours 


Convenient connections for other 
cities on Panagra’s route 
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Call it escapism, call it self-delusion, 
give it any name you like. Laugh at it. 
But it is real. Emotionally, psychologi- 
cally, this woman has been transformed 
from an American Negro and all that 
this means, to an Arab and all that that 
means. As I listened to her it became 
clear to me that there was absolutely 
no room for doubt in her own mind. 
She was an Arab. 

Of course there were blind spots, 
issues and questions against which the 
mind had created a block, things 
pushed too far down ever to come to 
the surface. 

I touched on one of these. I asked 
her what she would do in the event of 
a conflict between the United States 
and the United Arab Republic or any 
other of the Arab states. 

As soon as she caught the drift of 
my question she shied away from it 
like a startled mare. She talked loudly, 
got up and moved about, much as 
a mare might rear up on her hind legs, 
snorting and pawing the air. I got 
no answer, nor did I expect any. I felt 
guilty and ashamed at having pushed so 
hard against her beautiful edifice. Peo- 
ple do not build up such supports in 
their minds unless they find their pres- 
ent reality unsupportable. I had not 
realized the mental and emotional 
scars the American Negro bears until I 
dug into the mind of Harlem. 

I asked about integration. She was 
clear and definite. Equality in all re- 
spects, yes; integration, if it meant 
wholesale fusion, no. Few other people 
I talked to in Harlem were as clear and 
definite, but one, a starry-eyed Nation- 
alist, gave me the low-down in a cold 
flat voice. “You know what integration 
means? It means that the Negro will 
disappear without even darkening the 
American complexion so that you will 
notice it! We'll be gone and nothing to 
show for it! No, man!” 

A highly futuristic view, I think, and 
not a very representative one. But it 
certainly shows that integration will 
not make demands of adjustment on 
whites only. 


Shortly before I left Harlem I walked 
through its streets one morning in the 
predawn hours. The streets were empty 
and quiet. Its citizens were asleep, as 
was most of New York. I thought of all 
I had learned, only a little of which can 
be set down here. But this little seemed 
to me the most important because it is 
the little that is at the center. In the 
past Harlem was the Mecca for Ne- 
groes from all over the white world. It 
represented opportunity and security in 
a hostile world. Hence the Apple, which 
is something more than just the neigh- 
borhood where you or I grew up. It was 
more that in the past than it is today. 
But it is still that. A place of racial se- 
curity where the Negro feels safe in his 
numbers. He may try to escape into Is- 
lam or into African Nationalism, both 
of which are foreign to his life and ex- 
perience. Yet Harlem, whatever else it 
is, remains the measure of the spiritual 
and emotional well-being of the Negro 
in America today. It is the core of the 
Apple. THE END 





It’s a pretty cool customer who won’t warm up to this wagon! 


Nowhere will you find a wagon that can be put to any wider 
use than one of these new Chevies. You have a choice of five 
handy, handsome models with the widest seating, widest cargo 
area and widest selection of engines and transmissions in the 
low-price field. Whatever the need of the moment—whether it’s 
space for toting a tribe of noisy youngsters to a weekday matinee 
w for packing picnic paraphernalia on a quiet Sunday after- 
noon—these Chevrolets are beautifully, dutifully built to do the 
job. Your dealer’s waiting to fill you in on the wide variety of 
virtues you'll find in no other wagon near Chevy's price! 
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There’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a '60 Chevrolet. The 9-Passenger Kingswood Station Wagon. 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 
lower and narrower transmission tun- 
nel that gives more foot room. 
Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense—that convenient one-piece tail- 
gate, for instance). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 gets 
up to 10% more miles on a gallon of 
regular while giving you the ‘“‘git” 
Chevy's famous for. 

Shift-free Turboglide* — Chevy’s the 
only car in its field with an automatic 
transmission that eliminates even a hint 
of a shift. 


Hi-Thrift 6 (no other 6 has this one’s 
knack of combining gas economy with 
dollar-saving dependability). 


Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 
extra cushioning of newly designed 
butyl body mounts, you get the kind 
of ride you’d expect only in the most 
expensive makes). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (designed for surer stops with 
less pedal pressure). 


ad 


*Optional at extra cost. 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
troit 2, Michigan 
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Air Conditioning — temperatures made to order — for all-weather comfort. Get a demonstration 
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General Electric Rotisserie-Oven (227.77%22%,,) 














J Infra-red broiling seals in all the natural juices 
for best-ever steaks and seafood—brown and 
crusty outside, delectable inside. The Rotisserie- 
Oven’s top Calrod® heating element swings down, 
makes it easy to clean every part. 





It's a rotisserie ...infra-red broiler... precision oven! Does so much more than an 

ordinary rotisserie. Does as many things, in fact, as an expensive range-oven—and has 
range-oven accuracy. Actually modernizes your kitchen. And it’s big size, too—rotisser- 
izes up to a 16-pound turkey. Poultry and roasts baste themselves for extra-juicy, tender 
eating. Exclusive Tilt-Top lid lifts up completely for easy access to food. 











It’s portable, too, you can cook anywhere with 

a General Electric Rotisserie-Oven. Compact 
—ideai for tiny kitchens—gives you latest luxury 
features you’ve always wanted—at low cost! Cooks 
indoors, outdoors—on regular house current. 











3 Bake without heating up the kitchen! Sepa- 


rate baking element on bottom, thermostatic 





heat control assure perfect cakes, breads, fancy des- It has automatic pushbutton controls 
serts. Tilt-Top lid closes completely for baking— found in expensive new ovens. Thermo- a Product 
glass window lets you peek in. Even tricky dishes stat maintains correct temperature. Buzzer rogress ks Most /mportant 


like souffles, Baked Alaska, come out perfectly. signals when time is up—heat shuts off auto- 
General Electric Co., Portable Appliance Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn. matically so you can’t overcook. G E N E K A L E L a C T R | C 
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of Unusual 


Dogs 


Here are barkless, hairless, 
giant and dwarf dogs, 
including the 

world’s oldest and 


newest breeds 


AFGHAN HOUND. An an- 
cient, aristocratic dog, complete 
with Roman nose, described on 
a papyrus in 4000 B.C. as “the 
baboon-faced one.”” Afghan shi- 
karis believe he was the dog 
Noah took on the Ark, revere 
him and feed him dates and 
camel’s milk. He was famed*as 
a gaze hunter (tracking by 
sight rather than scent). Today 
the Afghan has a new career in 
the West as a racing dog. 
Shoulder height : 26”—28”. 60 Ibs. 


















@ Ninety-four per cent of all registered dogs in the United 
States belong to just thirty breeds, although the American 
Kennel Club recognizes 113 and there are more than 300 dis- 
tinct types of dog in the world. Admittedly, it would take an 
expert to distinguish some rarer breeds on sight; many are 
regional specialties, and less thn half of the 300-plus are rec- 
ognized by any kennel club, sportsmen’s association or other 
semiofficial agency. Yet each breed has a history, or at least a 
traditicn, sufficient distinction in form, color, size or function, 
to set it apart, and a loyal, if often limited, public dedicated to 
perpetuating its excellencies. 

It is easy to see why the top thirty breeds have become pop- 
ular—Beagles for hunting, Collies for herding, Airedales for 
guarding, German Shepherds to look like Rin Tin'Tin, Poo- 
dles to keep the human ego from overinflation, and Pekingese 
to warm a mandarin’s hands or anybody’s heart. 

But what purpose does the Kangaroo Greyhound serve, or 
the Phu-Quoc (whose hair grows in the wrong direction), or 
the filbert-eyed Banjara (described as “hard as nails, with a 
punishing jaw, and a keen, wicked expression””)? Who buys 
a Chien de Berger Belge Malinois a poil court fauve Char- 
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bonné, or the West African Mouse Dog, or a Truffle Hound 
or a Lurcher, and why? 

To get answers to these questions, I polled 150 owners of 
seventy unusual breeds. The response was immediate, en- 
thusiastic, and more than total. Almost 200 people replied, 
all saying they had chosen their rarity because it was highly 
intelligent, loyal, handsome, affectionate, clean, lively, adap- 
table and (invariably the clincher) “very good with children.” 
All of which, any friend of canis knows, is true of the species 
as a whole, though it is not, in this instance, enlightening. 

After further inquiries, however, a pattern evolved. It may 
be stated, therefore, as more or less a Natural Law (subject to 
repeal) that it is not unusual for the unusual dog to be ac- 
quired by the unusual person. This is offered with all due 
respect to Beagle People, Cocker People, Dachshund People 
and the Rest-of-the-Majority People, all sound, sturdy, salt- 
of-the-earth citizens, to be sure. But the person who seeks 
out, buys and keeps an uncommon dog is showing above- 
average Curiosity, initiative, discrimination and daring. 

The reasons for doing so are many. Often the unusual dog 
performs a highly specialized task or is peculiarly adapted to 








a climate or terrain. The Chesapeake Retriever 
was developed to work in the rough, cold 
coastal waters of his home, and even his coat 
matches the native sedges. The Alaskan Mala- 
mute has the proper combination of speed, en- 
durance, foot type, double coat and body con- 
formation t> make him an excellent sled dog. 
Even the curl in the Malamute’s tail has a 
function—the tail is arched and thus keeps out 
of his teammate’s face when dogs are harnessed 
in tandem. 

Apart from such practical considerations, 
what recommends the canine oddity? Rarity is 
often reason enough. A customer in a large Los 
Angeles pet shop, asked what sort of dog she 
was interested in, explained, “I'd like the kind 
that aren’t Poodles.” A designer expressed 
somewhat the same idea when he said, “To 
break the monotony of the mass-produced 
world, | wanted a nonconformist dog, so | 
bought a Bedlington Terrier because it looks 
like a sheep.” A fastidious, aloof dowager 
selected an Affenpinscher (Monkey terrier) 
because, “One doesn’t see them everywhere, 
which will be some protection against these 
people who think sharing a breed constitutes 
an introduction.” By contrast, a farm-equip- 
ment salesman who already had one Affie 
bought another because he valued the attention 
these droll, simian-faced toys command. “A 
prospect says, “What kind of dog is that?’ or 
even better, ‘Is that a dog?’ And by the time 
I’m through explaining, I’m inside his office 
with my order book open.” 

The reason often given for the selection of 
any dog, “I liked its looks,” applies partic- 
ularly to rarer breeds, for uniqueness tends to 
enhance beauty. Just‘as some people find aes- 
thetic pleasure in contemplating a Picasso, or, 
for that matter, the Miss America Pageant, 
others never tire of observing the sculptur- 
esque quality of the Great Pyrenees, the linear 














































economy of the Italian Greyhound, the subtly 
interrelated color, form and function of the 
Chesapeake Retriever, or the period elegance of 
the Borzoi’s narrow head, Roman nose, silken 
coat and aristocratic bearing. 

Owners of Afghan hounds say that to see 
them in motion—coursing over a wide field, 
veering at full speed, floating up a hill—is like 
watching a ballet. (Conversely, an old sour- 
dough, a driver of many winning sled teams, 
who spent most of his first visit to New York at 
Radio City Music Hall watching the Rockettes 
in their precision routines, confessed, “Every 
time I see ’em, I wonder how they’d work in 
harness.”’) 

The Afghan’s high-set, widely spaced hip 
bones and well-padded feet make him the 
fleetest of all dogs in the field, able at forty-five 
miles an hour to pass the Greyhound and over- 
take and bring down the snow leopard. The 
same body conformation that gives the Afghan 
and his close relative, the Saluki, such speed in 
the field, also enables them to move with fluid 
grace through a one-room apartment. 

The voice of the American Foxhound, or the 
sound of the pack in full cry is to many ears 
music beyond compare. George Washington, 
who cherished the breed, named one of his 
Foxhound puppies Sweetlips (he had a Taster, 
Tippler, Mopsey and Lady already in his 
kennel). In an earlier day, sportsmen gave seri- 
ous consideration to the musical harmony of 
their packs. Gervase Markham’s Country 
Contentments in 1611 contained a few program 
notes: 


Compound [the pack] of large dogs that have 
deep solemn mouths and are swift in spending . . . 
to bear the base in consort, then a double number 
of roaring and loud-ringing mouths, to bear the 
counter-tenor, then some hollow plain sweet 
mouths... with these you shall ever make your cry 
perfect. 




















BEDLINGTON TERRIER. Asheep’s coat and a lamb- 
like expression belie his stout heart and steel jaw. 
Created out of Whippet and Dandie Dinmont stock by an 
itinerant tinker or by a sporting company of nail makers. 
Won a reputation in the pits as a lightninglike dog- 
fighter and rat-killer. Was also a racer and became 
known in Northumberland, England, as the Bedlington 
coal miners’ race horse. Other feats include field and den 
hunting. Despite his fierceness and stubbornness as a 
fighter, he is an affectionate pet. 15”-16”. About 24 Ibs. 


The Foxhound’s real function, however, is 
not to make music or even to run the fox to 
earth, but to serve as a symbol of a particular 
way of life. If mere control or eradication of 
predators were the issue, a dozen dogs—Ter- 
riers, small hounds—could do the job equally 
well with little or no human assistance. The 
Foxhound persists because of how, rather than 
what, he performs in the esoteric rite of fox- 
hunting. 

In addition to all the qualities of any good 
hunting dog—nose, determination, endurance 
and intelligence (he must be “foxier than a 
fox’’)—the Foxhound needs a sense of orienta- 
tion to bring him home when separated from 
the pack. He must also have initiative to work 
alone, yet be social-minded enough to join the 
pack when another hound discovers the trail. 
All this plus the bell tone. 

Foxhounds will probably never become gen- 
erally popular, but that only one or two are 
registered annually with the A.K.C. does not 
presage the breed’s extinction. Although fac- 
tories and housing developments are rapidly 
engulfing country estates and gentlemen’s farms 
in many hunt sections, there are still open fields 
in remoter areas. Foxhounds will live on, un- 
registered perhaps, but with long and dis- 
tinguished pedigrees, and with them will always 
be men and women who will not let the sound 
of the horns and hounds in the morning be 
completely silenced. 


A breed may grow obsolete, lose its health, 
reputation and identity, even disappear tem- 
porarily, but somehow there will always be 
friends to keep it from extinction. Perhaps the 
same historical sense that makes one man value 
an ancient artifact impels another to preserve a 
canine relic. 

One of the first breeds we know of was a 
sharp-eared, Continued on Page 148 







YORKSHIRE TERRIER. A glamorous toy, famous 
for his lustrous, silky coat which, with care, grows to the 
ground. Often wears stockings to keep from tangling his 
own golden tan and steel-blue hair, and his forelock is 
customarily tied with ribbon. Breed originated about 
1861 among Yorkshire weavers, and was used for ratting. 
Has stamina and courage: one found in a New Guinea 
foxhole survived three invasions, 150 air raids, 15 com- 
bat missions, and helped build an airfield by pulling wire 
through a long pipe. Ernie Kovacs, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Audrey Hepburn; Eva Gabor all own Yorkies. 8”. 5 Ibs. 
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Continued from Page 146 curly-tailed 
dog with a puzzled face, the pet of a Pharaoh 
who had it depicted in bas-relief around 3600 
B.c. The type appeared on many later monu- 
ments and then vanished from history for 5500 
years, until 1895 when explorers in the Belgian 
Congo found the Pygmies with an almost iden- 
tical dog, the Basenji. The breed probably origi- 
nated in Africa near the headwaters of the Nile, 
and specimens were taken down the river as 
gifts or tributes. The Basenji is barkless (al- 
though not noiseless), extremely clean, gentle, 
intelligent and an excellent hunter. Because of 
this, crosses with European dogs were so fre- 
quent immediately after its rediscovery that the 
Basenji fell victim to its own virtues and almost 
became extinct as a pure type. Fortunately 
several pure Basenjis were imported into Eng- 
land and‘in 1941 were bred in the United 
States, where careful management is preserving 
the ancient breed. 

Irish Wolfhounds, which shared a somewhat 
similar eclipse, were not so much rediscovered 
as resurrected. These great creatures were so 
well adapted to their quarry that by 1710 there 
were no wolves left in Great Britain and, by 
the century’s end, almost no Wolfhounds 
either, for their enormous size, strength and 
speed hardly applied to lesser game. For- 
tunately, Capt. G. A. Graham saved the few 
remaining specimens, and after twenty years 
of judicious crossings with Great Danes and 
Deerhounds, based on long study of kennel 
books, family records, and portraits in which 
Wolfhounds appeared, he evolved the modern 
Irish Wolfhound. Whether it equals its ancestor 
of song and legend is still hotly debated around 
many a peat fire. The original Wolfhound, 
while lost to sight, has never ceased to live and, 
perhaps, grow in folk memory. Oliver Gold- 
smith remembered one as large as a calf; others 
said forty-eight inches was not an unusual 
height. Deubters, if any, were referred to the 
deep scars known as The Track of the Foot of 
Bran, the Wolfhound of Finn Mac Cool, across 
a mountainside in County Tyrone. 

The modern Welfhound, although a mere 
thirty-four inches high and not quite as heavy 
as the Great Dane, is, nevertheless, an excellent 
guardian and companion for those who can 
provide the proper environment. Many of the 
breed are back in the family business, hunting 
wolves and coyotes—this time in western 
North America. 

Bad publicity almost destroyed the Blood- 
hound. During the latter half of the 19th Cen- 
tury innume rable road companies playing 
Uncle Tom's Cabin toured the United States, 
and every “op’ry house”’ in the land resounded 
to the baying of vicious “ Bloodhounds” as they 
pursued the fleeing Eliza across the ice. The 
audience who 
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IRISH WATER SPANIEL. According to an old 
adage, he was made out of spare parts left over from 
other breeds (poodle’s ears, pointer’s tail, Afghan’s top- 
knot). The Dublin sportsman who “created” him about 
1815 never revealed the components. Oily coat—a 
rich, dark liver color with a purplish bloom—is crisply 
and tightly curled. He makes an astute retriever, soft- 
mouthed enough “to carry a marshmallow a mile.” 
He is a great swimmer, even in coldest water, well insu- 
lated by his coat. Shoulder height: 22”-24”. 55-65 Ibs. 





GREAT PYRENEES. Majestic, noble, sagacious— 
even when bibbed for dinner as these are. Has strong 
sense of responsibility and was often left alone for 
months in Pyrenees pastures as the sole protector of 
Basque flocks. Dates back to the Bronze Age and per- 
haps to Babylon. He has been wolf and bear fighter, 
guardian of chateaux, cart puller, contraband runner 
across French-Spanish border, and aide of mountain 
troops in Second World War. 27”-32”. 100-125 Ibs. 





PAPILLON. Butterfly ears (which gave him his name), 
squirrel tail, harelike feet characterize this hardy toy 
developed in France and Belgium. Rubens, Fragonard 
and Boucher included him in portraits of noble women, 
and Marie Antoinette took hers to the guillotine. Novelist 
Edith Wharton was the first American to own one, and 
among his admirers today is Haile Selassie, who has 
several. His profuse, shiny coat, described as “nylon,” 
requires neither trimming nor plucking. 8”. 10 Ibs. 


SAMOYED. The “laughing dog,” whose zest, sparkle 
and versatility will soon put him among the top 30 
breeds. Named after the seminomadic tribe he accom- 
panied from Iran to the Russian Arctic and served as 
herder of reindeer, guard, hunter, nursemaid, portable 
heating unit, sled and wool dog. Annual shedding from 
heavy white double coat of one “Sammie” will provide 
sufficient wool for three pairs of socks or one sweater. 
Warning: dogged wearers are apt to attract an inordi- 
nate amount of canine attention. 21”-23 14”. 50-67 Ibs. 





BRUSSELS GRIFFON. A beard helps give it the 
most “human” appearance of any dog. Known as early 
as 1434 when Van Eyck included one in a portrait. 
Belgian queens from Henrietta to Astrid have tradi- 
tionally owned Griffons. Ancestors were street dogs 
that earned keep killing stable rats. Although a toy, 
is good walker and does well in obedience training 
programs. Is rough-haired, but there is also a rare 
smooth-coated type. Has an urchin charm. 10”. 12 Ibs. 


KOMONDOR. The 
original shaggy dog, 
brought from Asia by 
Magyars 1000 years 
ago. Considered by 
many to be best shep- 
herd, and used pri- 
marily for guarding 
rather than herding 
sheep. His matted 
white coat is an all- 
weather uniform and 
provides protection 
against marauders’ 
fangs. It is also a semi- 
disguise, for its wooli- 
ness makes him accept- 
able in sheep circles, 
where a Boxer or 
Beagle would be likely to create panic. The coat does 
not, however, appeal to exhibitors or housewives, and 
only one Komondor was registered in the United States 
during the last two years. 2514”-3114”. 80-100 Ibs 











WELSH CORGI. Two types, Pembroke, above (more 
popular) and Cardigan (considered older). Principal dif- 
ference: Cardigan has long fox-brush tail; Pembroke has 
short tail, docked or natural, slightly longer, harsher coat, 
higher set ears, and, since 1933, the patronage of the 
English Royal Family, which influenced breed’s success. 
Both bred long, low (name means dwarf dog in Welsh), 
with what fanciers call the “born-under-a-bureau look,” 
to drive cattle and ponies by “heeling,” i.e., nipping at 
heels and crouching to avoid kick. 10’-12”. 18-25 Ibs. 





TIBETAN TERRIER. Probably our rarest dog, with 
less than 50 in the U.S. For centuries, raised in Tibetan 
monasteries, considered holy dogs by Lamas, never sold, 
but given in return for great favors or as “luck bringers” 
to high dignitaries or to travelers undertaking dangerous 
journeys. Known there as the Chrysanthemum Dog. 
Resembles, in miniature, the Old English Sheep Dog. 
Sturdy, gay, fast. Adaptable to extremes of climate. 
Recognized by London Kennel Club but not yet by 
AKC. Introduced to U.S. in 1956. 14”-16”. 16-30 Ibs. 


IRISH WOLFHOUND. Tallest and longest of dogs, 
32” to 35” tall, though less heavy (120 Ibs.) than the 
Great Dane. Despite his size, requires little more food 
or exercise than a German Shepherd, and is dignified, 
good-tempered, friendly to children and forbearing to 
scrappy smaller dogs, such as the Chihuahua above. In 
Ireland, is a hero of saga and legend; was a battle com- 
panion, and a bodyguard of kings. Fought in Rome’s 
Circus in 391 A.D., and accompanied Columbus on his 
fourth voyage. Is used on Western ranches to hunt coyotes. 





BELGIAN SHEEPDOG. A rugged, reliable dog, with 
the intelligence, initiative, determination, enthusiasm and 
authoritative “eye” required for herding and police work. 
Black Groenendael (above) is the most popular of the 6 
Belgian shepherds in the U.S.; others in the AKC are the 
Tervuren and longest-named of all dogs, Chien de Berger 
Malinois 4 poil court fauve charbonné, Americanized to 
Malinois. Has no doggy odor, and some owners have had 
combings knitted into cashmerelike sweaters. 24”. 55 Ibs. 








CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER. His webbed feet 
and oily, water-repellent double coat gave rise to the 
legend a water otter was in his pedigree. An Otterhound 
may be an ancestor, but founders of family were two 
Newfoundlands, shipwrecked in 1807 on Maryland coast, 
crossed with Coonhounds. Result: a highly specialized 
dog with memory to mark several falls at a time and 
the stamina to bring in birds all day. Is sedge color; has 
golden eyes and a heart to match. 23”-25”. 55-70 Ibs. 















BASENJI. A barkless dog that was depicted on a 
Pharaoh’s tomb in 3600 B.C. Sheba is said to have pre- 
sented one to Solomon. He was long considered extinct, 
but was rediscovered in Africa in 1895 living among Pyg- 
mies. Can growl, chortle, yodel and when happy croon. 
Makes an excellent hunter, running mute, pointing and 
retrieving swiftly and tirelessly. Is clean, odorless and, 
like a cat, grooms his short, silky coat. Has a fine, pro- 
fusely wrinkled face; high set, tightly curled tail. 17”. 25 Ibs. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRIER. Known as the “cheery, 
gamy little tyke” in his homeland. Developed there be- 
fore 1890, supposedly from Dandie Dinmont, Skye, pos- 
sibly Norwich Terriers, to guard mines, herd sheep, kill 
rats and snakes. Among smallest of Terriers, but full 
of bounce and spunk. Good hunter. Intelligent, affec- 
tionate, with deep sense of responsibility. Hard, wiry 
coat, red or blue and tan, requires minimum grooming. 
Enjoying phenomenal popularity in U.S. 10”. 9-12 Ibs. 


PULI. Never called a dog in his native Hungary—only 
a Puli. Fans declare he is a thinker, logician and strate- 
gist. He is also a compulsive herder, rounding up 
chickens, children, picnickers, sheep and pigs. Controls 
sheep by running over their backs rather than around 
them; often rides on leader’s back, directing him by 
gentle nips. 200 Pulik (plural) were recently sent to 
Israel ; Navajos also use them. Reserved with visitors, but 
wholeheartedly dedicated to his home circle. 17”. 35 Ibs. 





BORZO! (RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND). This long- 
haired regal dog was the exclusive property of the Czar 
and the Grand Dukes until the end of 19th Century, and 
was slaughtered during the Revolution because of this. 
Name means swift one. He is a gazehound, and in 
Russia was trained to work with a companion: both 
dogs would seize and pin the quarry, usually a wolf, by 
ears or neck until hunters arrived. His grace recommends 
him as a house pet, despite his height. 28”-31”, 75-105 Ibs. 
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Continued from Page 146 curly-tailed 
dog with a puzzled face, the pet of a Pharaoh 
who had it depicted in bas-relief around 3600 
B.c. The type appeared on many later monu- 
ments and then vanished from history for 5500 
years, until 1895 when explorers in the Belgian 
Congo found the Pygmies with an almost iden- 
tical dog, the Basenji. The breed probably origi- 
nated in Africa near the headwaters of the Nile, 
and specimens were taken down the river as 
gifts or tributes. The Basenji is barkless (al- 
though not noiseless), extremely clean, gentle, 
intelligent and an excellent hunter. Because of 
this, crossés with European dogs were so fre- 
quent immediately after its rediscovery that the 
Basenji fell victim to its own virtues and almost 
became extinct as a pure type. Fortunately 
several pure Basenjis were imported into Eng- 
land and in 1941 were bred in the United 
States, where careful management is preserving 
the ancient breed. 

Irish Wolfhounds, which shared a somewhat 
similar eclipse, were not so much rediscovered 
as resurrected. These great creatures were so 
well adapted to their quarry that by 1710 there 
were no wolves left in Great Britain and, by 
the century’s end, almost no Wolfhounds 
either, for their enormous size, strength and 
speed hardly applied to lesser game. For- 
tunately, Capt. G. A. Graham saved the few 

“maining specimens, and after twenty years 
of judicious crossings with Great Danes and 
Deerhounds, based on long study of kennel 
books, family records, and portraits in which 
Wolfhounds appeared, he evolved the modern 
Irish Wolfhound. Whether it equals its ancestor 
of song and legend is still hotly debated around 
many a peat fire. The original Wolfhound, 
while lost to sight, has never ceased to live and, 
perhaps, grow in folk memory. Oliver Gold- 
smith remembered one as large as a calf; others 
said forty-eight inches was not an unusual 
height. Doubters, if any, were referred to the 
deep scars known as The Track of the Foot of 
Bran, the Wolfhound of Finn Mac Cool, across 
a mountainside in County Tyrone. 

The modern Wolfhound, although a mere 
thirty-four inches high and not quite as heavy 
as the Great Dane, is, nevertheless, an excellent 
guardian and companion for those who can 
provide the proper environment. Many of the 
breed are back in the family business, hunting 
wolves and coyotes—this time in western 
North America. 

Bad publicity almost destroyed the Blood- 
hound. During the latter half of the 19th Cen- 
tury innumerable road companies playing 
Uncle Tom's Cabin toured the United States, 
and every “op'’ry house”’ in the land resounded 
to the baying of vicious “ Bloodhounds” as they 
pursued the fleeing Eliza across the ice. The 
audience who Continued on Page 150 
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IRISH WATER SPANIEL. According to an old 
adage, he was made out of spare parts left over from 
other breeds (poodle’s ears, pointer’s tail, Afghan’s top- 
knot). The Dublin sportsman who “created” him about 
1815 never revealed the components. Oily coat—a 
rich, dark liver color with a purplish bloom—is crisply 
and tightly curled. He makes an astute retriever, soft- 
mouthed enough “to carry a marshmallow a mile.” 
He is a great swimmer, even in coldest water, well insu- 
lated by his coat. Shoulder height: 22”-24”. 55-65 Ibs. 





GREAT PYRENEES. Majestic, noble, sagacious— 
even when bibbed for dinner as these are. Has strong 
sense of responsibility and was often left alone for 
months in Pyrenees pastures as the sole protector of 
Basque flocks. Dates back to the Bronze Age and per- 
haps to Babylon. He has been wolf and bear fighter, 
guardian of chateaux, cart puller, contraband runner 
across French-Spanish border, and aide of mountain 
troops in Second World War. 27”-32”. 100-125 Ibs. 





PAPILLON. Butterfly ears (which gave him his name), 
squirrel tail, harelike feet characterize this hardy toy 
developed in France and Belgium. Rubens, Fragonard 
and Boucher included him in portraits of noble women, 
and Marie Antoinette took hers to the guillotine. Novelist 
Edith Wharton was the first American to own one, and 
among his admirers today is Haile Selassie, who has 
several. His profuse, shiny coat, described as “nylon,” 
requires neither trimming nor plucking. 8”. 10 Ibs. 


SAMOYED. The “laughing dog,” whose zest, sparkle 
and versatility will soon put him among the top 30 
breeds. Named after the seminomadic tribe he accom- 
panied from Iran to the Russian Arctic and served as 
herder of reindeer, guard, hunter, nursemaid, portable 
heating unit, sled and wool dog. Annual shedding from 
heavy white double coat of one “Sammie” will provide 
sufficient wool for three pairs of socks or one sweater. 
Warning: dogged wearers are apt to attract an inordi- 
nate amount of canine attention. 21”-23!4”. 50-67 Ibs. 





BRUSSELS GRIFFON. A beard helps give it the 
most “human” appearance of any dog. Known as early 
as 1434 when Van Eyck included one in a portrait. 
Belgian queens from Henrietta to Astrid have tradi- 
tionally owned Griffons. Ancestors were street dogs 
that earned keep killing stable rats. Although a toy, 
is good walker and does well in obedience training 
programs. Is rough-haired, but there is also a rare 
smooth-coated type. Has an urchin charm. 10”. 12 Ibs. 


KOMONDOR. The 
original shaggy dog, 
brought from Asia by 
Magyars 1000 years 
ago. Considered by 
many to be best shep- 
herd, and used pri- 
marily for guarding 
rather than herding 
sheep. His matted 
white coat is an all- 
weather uniform and 
provides protection 
against marauders’ 
fangs. It is also a semi- 
disguise, for its wooli- 
ness makes him accept- 
able in sheep circles, 
where a Boxer or 
Beagle would be likely to create panic. The coat does 
not, however, appeal to exhibitors or housewives, and 





only one Komondor was registered in the United States 
during the last two years. 25'5”-31!%”. 80-100 Ibs 


WELSH CORGI. Two types, Pembroke, above (more 
popular) and Cardigan (considered older). Principal dif- 
ference: Cardigan has long fox-brush tail; Pembroke has 
short tail, docked or natural, slightly longer, harsher coat, 


higher set ears, and, since 1933, the patronage of the 


English Royal Family, which influenced breed’s success. 
Both bred long, low (name means dwarf dog in Welsh), 
with what fanciers cal! the “born-under-a-bureau look,” 


to drive cattle and ponies by “heeling,” i.e., nipping at 
heels and crouching to avoid kick. 10’-12”. 18-25 Ibs. 


BELGIAN SHEEPDOG. A rugged, reliable dog, with 
the intelligence, initiative, determination, enthusiasm and 
authoritative “eye” required for herding and police work. 
Black Groenendael (above) is the most popular of the 6 
Belgian shepherds in the U.S.; others in the AKC are the 
Tervuren and longest-named of all dogs, Chien de Berger 
Malinois a poil court fauve charbonné, Americanized to 
Malinois. Has no doggy odor, and some owners have had 
combings knitted into cashmerelike sweaters. 24”. 55 Ibs. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER. His webbed feet 
and oily, water-repellent double coat gave rise to the 
legend a water otter was in his pedigree. An Otterhound 
may be an ancestor, but founders of family were two 
Newfoundlands, shipwrecked in 1807 on Maryland coast, 
crossed with Coonhounds. Result: a highly specialized 
dog with memory to mark several falls at a time and 
the stamina to bring in birds all day. Is sedge color; has 
golden eyes and a heart to match. 23”-25”. 55-70 Ibs. 


TIBETAN TERRIER. Probably our rarest dog, with 
less than 50 in the U.S. For centuries, raised in Tibetan 
monasteries, considered holy dogs by Lamas, never sold, 
but given in return for great favors or as “luck bringers” 
to high dignitaries or to travelers undertaking dangerous 
journeys. Known there as the Chrysanthemum Dog. 
Resembles, in miniature, the Old English Sheep Dog. 
Sturdy, gay, fast. Adaptable to extremes of climate. 
Recognized by London Kennel Club but not yet by 
AKC. Introduced to U.S. in 1956. 14”-16”. 16-30 Ibs. 


BASENJI. A barkless dog that was depicted on a 
Pharaoh’s tomb in 3600 B.C. Sheba is said to have pre- 
sented one to Solomon. He was long considered extinct, 
but was rediscovered in Africa in 1895 living among Pyg- 
mies. Can growl, chortle, yodel and when happy croon. 
Makes an excellent hunter, running mute, pointing and 
retrieving swiftly and tirelessly. Is clean, odoriess and, 
like a cat, grooms his short, silky coat. Has a fine, pro- 
fusely wrinkled face; high set, tightly curled tail. 17”. 25 Ibs. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRIER. Known as the “cheery, 
gamy little tyke” in his homeland. Developed there be- 
fore 1890, supposedly from Dandie Dinmont, Skye, pos- 
sibly Norwich Terriers, to guard mines, herd sheep, kill 
rats and snakes. Among smallest of Terriers, but full 
of bounce and spunk. Good hunter. Intelligent, affec- 
tionate, with deep sense of responsibility. Hard, wiry 
coat, red or blue and tan, requires minimum grooming. 
Enjoying phenomenal popularity in U.S. 10”. 9-12 Ibs. 
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IRISH WOLFHOUND. Tallest and longest of dogs, 
32” to 35” tall, though less heavy (120 Ibs.) than the 
Great Dane. Despite his size, requires little more food 
or exercise than a German Shepherd, and is dignified, 
good-tempered, friendly to children and forbearing to 
scrappy smaller dogs, such as the Chihuahua above. In 
Ireland, is a hero of saga and legend; was a battle com- 
panion, and a bodyguard of kings. Fought in Rome's 
Circus in 391 A.D., and accompanied Columbus on his 
fourth voyage. Is used on Western ranches to hunt coyotes. 


PULI. Never called a dog in his native Hungary—only 
a Puli. Fans declare he is a thinker, logician and strate- 
gist. He is also a compulsive herder, rounding up 
chickens, children, picnickers, sheep and pigs. Controls 
sheep by running over their backs rather than around 
them; often rides on leader’s back, directing him by 
gentle nips. 200 Pulik (plural) were recently sent to 
Israel; Navajos also use them. Reserved with visitors, but 
wholeheartedly dedicated to his home circle. 17”. 35 Ibs. 


BORZO! (RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND). This long- 
haired regal dog was the exclusive property of the Czar 
and the Grand Dukes until the end of 19th Century, and 
was slaughtered during the Revolution because of this. 
Name means swift one. He is a gazehound, and in 
Russia was trained to work with a companion: both 
dogs would seize and pin the quarry, usually a wolf, by 
ears or neck until hunters arrived. His grace recommends 
him as a house pet, despite his height. 28”-31”, 75-105 Ibs. 
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sion to be shocked and enraged cared little that 
the ferocious pack on the stage contained no 
Bloodhounds, but more likely the pet Beagles 
of Uncle Tom or a mixed assortment of village 
dogs hired for the performance. The beasts 
that tracked slaves were not Bloodhounds 
either, but crossbreeds from a half-dozen strains 
made vicious by ill treatment, confinement 
or fright. The South before the Civil War may 
not have had even a single purebred Blood- 
hound. It has taken a century of hard work 
by the breed’s admirers to re-establish the 
Bloodhound and separate fiction from fact. 

Stories of Bloodhounds’ exploits are not ex- 
aggerated. Bloodhounds are more successful 
with older trails and greater distances than 
other hounds. Set midway on a track, they can 
determine in which direction to head. The 
quarry who tries any of the old dodges—wear- 
ing another man’s shoes, crossing water or driv- 
ing away in a car (at least in an open car)—is 
not likely to get very far. 

A word of caution to anyone fleeing from a 
Bloodhound: if caught, brace yourself. In all 
probability, your pursuer will be so happy at 
finding you that he will stand up, put two 
muddy paws on your shoulders, gaze fondly 
into your eyes, lick your face and, unless the 
law arrives in time, perhaps settle his 100- 
pound weight cozily in your lap. 

Another canine relic saved from oblivion, 
not once but twice, is the Mastiff, as much a 
part of English history as King Arthur or 
Robin Hood (not to be confused with Bull- 
Mastiff of much later origin). The Mastiff was 
used against Caesar’s legionnaires and on the 
battlefield of Agincourt, and one stood guard 
at every castle gate. The Leghs of Lyme Hall 
in Cheshire bred a strain in unbroken descent 
for 500 years. The Mastiff was also used for 
bull-and-bear-baiting, and when public con- 
science outlawed such “sport,” the dog bore 
the reproach the master deserved. The breed 
might have disappeared if a group of British 
sportsmen had not introduced new stock in 
1830 and popularized the Mastiff as a game- 
keeper's dog. Its second decline began during 
World War II, when rationing made feeding a 
large dog almost impossible, and by 1945 only 
eight were left in England; since then, imports 
from America have replenished the old stock. 
The dangers of life in metropolitan areas—the 
hazards encountered by innocent bystanders, 
the muggings, assaults, kidnapings—have 
prompted new interest in the Mastiff. Fearless, 
constant, incorruptible, a Mastiff by its very 
presence insures protection and security. 


As much or more of a rarity than the very 
old breed is the very new one. Usually it is an 
import, long and well known in its native land: 
a tourist, perhaps, buys one; perhaps a sports- 
man hears provocative reports of its perform- 
ance; or a returning soldier brings home a 
puppy ; Or a visiting dignitary may receive one 
as a gift. The dog attracts attention, a few more 
are brought into the country and bred, a club 
forms, and 
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AMERICAN FOXHOUND. Our country’s oldest 
sporting dog, brought to the Colonies in 1650. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Hamilton all “followed the hounds.” 
Washington may have established the leggier and 
lighter breed by crossing his English Foxhounds with 
French Staghorns given him by Lafayette. Today 
strains include the Walker, Wild Goose, July and Trigg. 
A good hound must be ready to work alone or to “pack 
up” when another “speaks” the trail. 22”-25”. 75 Ibs. 


OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOG. Despite its name, a 
relatively new breed developed since 1800. The “‘Gor- 
geous Grizzle” has a shuffling “drover’s gait” to drive 
stock ; all-weather, shaggy coat, requiring careful groom- 
ing. An old theory that his eyes would ulcerate if exposed 
to light was disproved when a World War II K-9 recruit 
received a G.I. trim; vision was unimpaired and the 
dog, with excitement, discovered others of his species 
existed in form as well as aroma. 22”-25”. 50-60 Ibs. 





BOUVIER DES FLANDRES. A hardy, tousled- 
coated working dog affectionately called “‘Dirty Beard,” 
by the Flemish farmers who have long depended on this 
tireless “hired man” to herd livestock, drive cattle to 
market, pull carts and kill rats. Valued in police and 
army for his trailing ability and courage. Two wars 
and subsequent occupations of Belgium since breed 
standards were set account for the Bouvier’s compar- 
ative rarity (fewer than 400 in U.S.). 23 !9”-27!5”. 105 Ibs. 


ROTTWEILER. A 
black-and-mahogany 
ancestor of the Dober- 
man Pinscher. Brought 
to Germany about A.D. 
100 by Roman soldiers 
to drive cattle over Alps 
and guard supply de- 
pots. Bred particularly 
in Rottweil ever since. 
Often called the Butch- 
er’s Dog because cattle 
buyers traveled with 
their money bag tied 
around a Rottweiler’s 
muscular neck as insur- 
ance against highway- 
men. He also acted as a 
drover for stock and 
puller of carts. In mod- 
ern times he is used for 
police and war service. Calm, obedient, affectionate, he 
makes an ideal guard-companion. 2334”-27”. 100 Ibs. 





BLOODHOUND. The only animal whose testimony 
is acceptable as evidence in court. Has acute nose, and 
often covers 50 miles on a trail; one in Kentucky—Nick 
Carter by name—led to 600 arrests, and even pursued a 
trail more than four days old. Once almost exclusively 
a tracker of game and felons, but now primarily a rescuer 
of lost children and hunters. Contrary to legend, he is 
affectionate and prone to embrace, not annihilate, his 
quarry. Voice is basso-profundo. 25”-27”. 90-110 Ibs. 





KING CHARLES SPANIEL. Name dates from 
Restoration when King Charles II brought so many 
Toy Spaniels to England from France that they overran 
the palace, and Pepys complained the King played with 
dogs during Privy Councils. Credited with healing pow- 
ers: one pressed to an afflicted area of the body could 
“draw out” disease. The good-humored “Charlie” re- 
mains a favorite of English royalty—Princess Margaret 
is often photographed with hers. About 10”. 9-12 Ibs. 








ITALIAN GREYHOUND. A fragile, graceful toy who 
often carries his tail between his legs. His high-stepping 
walk, shining supple coat, paper-thin ears, arched neck 
and large expressive eyes have made him a court favorite 
since the days of Pompeii. Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Frederick the Great, Queen Victoria, all owned Italian 
Greyhounds; and the Venetian painter Veronese in- 
cluded them in his canvases. Artful, beguiling, responsive 
and tactful. Two classes—one under, one over 8 Ibs. 10”. 


ALASKAN MALAMUTE. The oldest native sled dog, 
celebrated by Jack London and Robert Service. The 
breed declined after the Gold Rush, but has been re- 
stored, and is kept in working order by sled races and 
freighting contests. In 1954, one Malamute weighing 93 
Ibs. pulled a load of 2103 Ibs. Has thick black-and-white 
or wolf-gray coat, plume tail, and is distinguished from 
Eskimo Dog or Huskie by “cap” or “mask.” Affectionate 
pet who thrives ineven the Deep South. 22”-25”. 65-85 Ibs, 





RHODESIAN RIDGEBACK. A lion hunter charac- 
terized by a ridge of hair along the spine growing in op- 


posite direction to sleek coat. Its ancestors were Euro- 
pean dogs who bred with Hottentots’ hunting dogs, 
which had a similar cowlick. Can endure insects, extreme 
temperature changes and go 24 hours without water. 
Used on safaris to track down and hold big game at bay, 
particularly lions. Hunts cougar in U.S. Admitted to AKC 
in 1955, and rapidly rising in popularity. 25”-27”. 65-75 Ibs. 


MASTIFF. First Europeans to settle permanently in New 
World were two Mastiffs put ashore in 1603 from ship 
Discoverer. Introduced into England by the Phoenicians 
and imported from England by Romans for arena 
combat. Instinctive guardian; when once acquainted with 
property lines, stays within bounds, distinguishes guests 
from intruders. Massive, powerful, but tolerant, patient, 
quiet. Adapts to city life and is being purchased as protec- 
\ion against metropolitan violence. 30”. Around 165 Ibs. 





KERRY BLUE TERRIER. As Irish as his name— 
independent, spirited and affectionate. Makes an excellent 
watchdog. Is also a hunter and retriever and, in his native 
County Kerry where breed originated, a sheep herder and 
cattle driver. Small eyes, well covered with hair, permit 
him to hole in deeply after badgers and woodchucks. 
Coat varies from blue-gray to deep slate and requires 
careful grooming. He needs grounds to roam, is not the 
pet for the lazy or the suburbanite. 18”—19”. 33-40 Ibs. 


AFFENPINSCHER. This monkeylike toy (name 
means Monkey Terrier in German) stands 104” and 
weighs about 7 Ibs. A relatively new breed, probably a 
Skye Terrier-Pinscher cross, introduced into U. S. in 
1930’s. Has brilliant black eyes and black, wiry coat, 
which needs no trimming. Likes fruit and raw vegetables. 
Daring and mischievous but not destructive. Walks on 
his hind legs as readily as on all fours, dances, builds a 
repertoire of tricks rapidly. Truly the clown of dogdom. 






CHINESE CRESTED DOG. Hairless except for 
crest, anklets and tail, with hot, soft skin which makes 
him sensitive to temperature changes. June Havoc’s 
wears a chinchilla jacket. Flat-crested type was used for 
hunting in India and long-crested type served as temple 
dog in China. Hairless dogs may have been bred to 
simplify preparation for the table since dogs were choice 
culinary items in many cultures. Rare, the Chinese 
Crested is in danger of dying out. 13'4”-15'%”. 7-12 lbs. 





BORDER TERRIER. Originated in England’s North- 
umberland County to keep down fox, otter and badger, 
and shares a common ancestor with the Lakeland, 
Bedlington and Dandie Dinmont Terriers. Bred fast 
enough to follow a horse when running with the hunt, 
high enough to stand above heather and compact enough 
to negotiate deep dens and rocky defiles. Real working 
dog with strong jaw, high courage. Wiry coat pro- 
tects him against rains and mists. 10”-17”. 13-154 Ibs. 





MAGYAR VIZSLA. A red-gold, short-haired hunting 
dog bred for centuries by Hungarian nobility, but which 
was unknown in the U. S. until 1950 and is still not 
recognized by the AKC. Sets, points and retrieves. In 
Europe, hasservedas guard and messenger on patrols dur- 
ing war, and has won acclaim for courage and coolness 
under fire. Has a poised, agile, proud carriage. Though 
proprietary by nature, is judicious and, with proper 
training, well-mannered and reliable. 22”-25”. 70 Ibs 
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another breed 
is in the making. The American Kennel Club 
will admit new breeds whenever there is evi- 
dence to convince its board that the breed 
has been in existence long enough to be desig- 
nated as purebred. 


Continued from Page 150 


The new dog attracts buyers for a variety of 
reasons—novelty, curiosity, an association 
with a famous figure or timely event, or, most 
important, because he challenges creative and 
constructive people and offers them a chance 
to influence the breed’s development, set its 
standards, produce its great champions and 
share in its future triumphs. 

To such pibneers might be recommended 
the Magyar Vizsla, the Chinese Crested Dog or 
the Tibetan Terrier. Other “new” dog possi- 
bilities are the Akita, recently introduced from 
Japan, and the Ibizan Hound, known since 
the time of the first Ptolemy but now pre- 
served principally on the island of Majorca. 
Of interest also are the German Jagdterrier, 
small (between thirteen and sixteen inches in 
height) and reportedly an excellent hunter, who 
will hail, flush and retrieve game; the Soft- 
Coated Wheaten Terrier of Ireland, suited to 
both farm and field work; the Spinoni Italiani, 
considered one of the best all-round hunting 
dogs; and the Caucasian Okro Zagli(often mis- 
called the Russian Tracker), thought to be the 
ancestor of the present Golden Retriever and 
similar to him in coloring but much larger, 
a herder and guardian of sheep, a hunter, 
retriever and companion. 

Since hunters seem amply supplied with dogs 
to suit their needs, a few breeds might be intro- 
duced for fishermen—perhaps the Normandy 
Coast dogs that bring in conger eel, or the 
Portuguese Water Dog, lively, handsome black- 
and-white fellows, usually with a Poodle clip, 
that go out with the fishing fleets to retrieve 
nets, gear and fish, and to carry messages be- 
tween boats. In his book, Our Primitive Con- 
temporaries, Dr. George P. Murdock tells of 
the Ainu dogs of Japan, which are trained 
to swim out to sea in drill formation, wheel 
at a cry and return in a crescent formation, 
driving fish shoreward. 

Gourmets might consider the Truffle Hound, 
which is more a type perhaps than a distinct 
breed. It has been carefully developed by train- 
ing and selective crossings (Poodle stock often 
predominates) to search the loamy soil around 
beeches and oaks for the precious fungus. 
When the scent is caught, the dog barks and 
receives a token reward of bread. These dogs 
offer an advantage over the traditional truffle- 
hunting pigs, for the pigs, with their more 
epicurean taste, frequently ignore the bread 
and eat the truffle. A training school for 
Truffle Hounds in Roddi, Italy, recently an- 
nounced the availability of a few graduates. 

For reprobates who cannot live up to the 
sterling qualities and noble character inherent 
in most breeds there is the Lurcher, bred since 
Shakespeare’s time at least, and possibly earlie: 
by poachers and gypsies. Lurchers run down 
and catch game noiselessly and carry it away 


unobtrusively. They will chew their way out 


of snares and spring traps, ignore poisoned bait 
and, most deceptive of all, if caught, withhold 
recognition from their master. 


Rare dogs usually command higher prices 
than more ordinary types, but anyone who goes 
“in a breed” for possible financial gain must 
be an inexperienced opportunist; at best, the 
net cash return on dogs, even the rarer ones, 
is small in relation to the amount of concern, 
labor, time, equipment and knowledge in- 
vested in them. The dedicated majority in 
breed clubs find reward in sharing the excel- 
lencies of ““their’’ dog with the world. 

Rarer dogs are sometimes selected on the 
grounds that they will be constitutionally 
stronger and healthier than popular and con- 
sequently overbred dogs. There is some truth in 
this. In several breeds that caught on too 
quickly, temperament, health and intelligence 
were sacrificed to sales and prizes. 

Sometimes, however, health hazards stem 
from “rarity,” or at least from extreme varia- 
tions of the canis norm (approximately, twenty- 
three-to-twenty-five inches in height, sixty-to- 
seventy pounds). In their effort to achieve 
types to suit a purpose, or merely through 
vanity, some breeders cherished freaks and 
monsters, bent ear, tail, leg, body and muz- 
zle into fantastic forms. Many extremes were 
achieved by crossing pronounced glandular 
types, which resulted in morphological as 
well as temperamental differences. The dis- 
turbed pituitary which creates human giants, 
Irish Wolfhounds and Great Pyrenees seems to 
make them all liable to bone and joint diffi- 


































POOCOCK, or Cockerpoo. 
This up-and-coming “breed” 
originated about 1954 in Los 
Angeles from an accidental mat- 
ing at a dog show of a Poodle 
and a Cocker Spaniel, both 
champions. It is virtually un- 
known in the East, but its intel- 
ligence, beauty and aptitude for 
hunting and retrieving have al- 
ready made it popular in the 
Southwest. The dancing Poocock 
comesfrom Actor Robin Hughes’ 
Tarzana kennel. 15”. 22 Ibs. 





culties and metabolic imbalances. The thyroid 
glands of adults in some of the toy breeds are 
like those of puppies. Because of size variations 
within breeds, the Corgi and Brussels Griffon, 
among others, may have trouble in whelping. 
King Charles Spaniels and short-faced types in 
general are subject to breathing and nasal 
difficulties. The Chinese Crested Dog, being 
almost hairless, adjusts poorly to temperature 
changes and is prone to respiratory and skin 
ailments. Selective breeding and proper care 
may minimize some of these problems, but in 
general, functional and aesthetic “improve- 
ments” in dogs have been achieved at the ex- 
pense of their physiological well-being. 


Where will tomorrow’s rare dogs come from? 
It is hard to guess, but among the candidates 
is the Chowder Hound, as a lazy gourmet calls 
his South Pacific Island dog that locates and 
digs clams. Another possibility is the Cocker- 
Poodle cross, which originated in Los Angeles. 
Owners insist this “breed” is the best all-around 
dog possible—a hunter, retriever, companion 
of rare intelligence and unsurpassed beauty— 
lacking only one thing for universal acceptance, 
a name. Whether it shall be a Poocock or a 
Cockerpoo, no one can decide. THE END 


TEXT AND CAPTIONS 
BY HELEN PAPASHVILY 


Acknowledgment for valuable assistance to: 

Mrs. William Z. Breed; F. J. Cavanaugh, D.V.M.; 
Mrs. Valentine Davies; Miss Violet Elmer; Mrs. 
Henry Murphy; Mr. Robert Vogel; Mrs. Alice W. 
Wagner, editor, Popular Dogs; and the various 
breed clubs. 
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knock myself out hitching up and down 
trying to get into the actor’s sightline.” 

**What was Coward like to work with 
in Surprise Package ?” 

“He’s wild. The first morning he ap- 
peared on the set wearing a sable-lined 
coat. He said: ‘My darlings’— that’s 
the way he starts every sentence— “My 
darlings, to the press it’s sable; to us, 
it’s muskrat.’ Then he sat down in 
front of the camera and turned to the 
director: ‘And what can you do with 
this lovely, heart-shaped face?’ 

“When we were on location in 
Rhodes (Surprise Package was shot in 
Greece), he said to me: “Does the 
plumbing in your dressing room work?’ 
I told him it didn’t. He said : ‘My darling, 
neither does mine, but I’ve fixed it. I 
poured half a bottle of Joy down the 
drain.’”’ 

““What was Brynner like?” 

“Please don’t print anything about 
Yul. He’s very nice, but he’s terribly 
sensitive and insular, and incredibly 
shy. I got along with him all right.” 

“How?” 

In her anxiety to protect Brynner, 
Mitzi refused to say anything more, but 
Jack Bean confided later: ““She kicked 
him in the pants and swore at him. It 
worked like a charm.” 


She can get along with anybody, and 
knocks herself out trying to please. 
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“That’s your big problem,” Jack said. 
“You're too nice.” 

Mitzi tried to look severe. ‘No, I’m not. 
Well, I guess I am. Insecurity. There I go. 
Self-analysis again.” 

At an informal party in their hotel 
suite, Mitzi served hors d’oeuvres. A 
woman asked: “How did you like Rome? 
It’s cute, isn’t it?” 

Before the rest of the party could slay 
her, Mitzi turned it into a gag. “Rome 





is like the critic reviewing The Ten Com- 
mandments. He wrote: How can you 
knock the Bible?” 

Shirley MacLaine was mentioned, and 
that stony look flitted across Mitzi’s face. 
When she was asked about it afterward, 
she said: “Shirley MacLaine’s my big 
competition. She’s Hollywood’s answer 
to the Carole Lombard search.” 

“Kay Kendall was, two years ago,” 
Jack said, “but she told them to go to 





hell. She wanted to be with her husband, 
which was normal.” 

“It was not normal,” Mitzi flared. 

“*] meant to be with her husband.” 

“Yes. All right. But a star who’s made 
it and is offered fifteen pictures and turns 
them down—that’s not normal.” 

“She wasn’t offered fifteen pictures. She 
was English and there was a limit to what 
she could play. What are you getting so 
burned about?” 








Mr. Joseph Broussard in the historic Napoleon Patio at Broussard’s French Quarter Restaurant in New Oileen. 





To Broussard’s: For Distinguished Taste 


“Our waiters ring a bell and perform a salute to 
Napoleon when serving his brandy. We should, prop- 
erly, do the same for the lemon. For it too has earned 
the pedestal of greatness. But consider, the bell would 
be ringing constantly!” 

For thousands of years, food has literally been trans- 
formed into superb cuisine by the nectar unique in the 
lemon. But fresh lemon, please! 


Poor taste is too often the penalty for accepting substi- 
tutes. A risk never taken by exacting chefs or discerning 
hostesses when creating fine food or drink. It must be 
the plump, juicy, fresh lemon—whose noblest form 
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bears the time-honored Sunkist mark. 


“Our Crepe Suzette Souffle* is an epicure’s dream coine 
to delicious life,”’ continues Mr. Broussard. “Only the 
fresh lemon qualifies for the sassy sauce—adding 
brightness, yet with great subtlety of flavor.” 


Awards of distinction come naturally to taste of this 
rank. High on the list of persons whom Sunkist wishes 
to recognize is Joseph Broussard, and to him goes the 
Cordon d’Or, marking his lifetime membership in the 
Loyal Order of Citrus Limonia. 

*For your free copy of this famous recipe, write Sunkist 
Growers, Box 2706, Sec. 11406, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 





“I think it’s because I knew Kay and 
| knew how badly she wanted to get ahead. 








Kay wanied to be a star named Kay Ken- her.’ ica. Yes?” 

dail more than anything in the world,” “Let me answer that,” Jack said, switch- we 

Mitzi said angrily. “She married Rex Har- ing to the calm Socratic method. “You got ““Wasn’t that natural?” 

rison. He was a bigger success than she. all kinds of offers in England. Right?” “To 

More important. She surprised me when ee. “Where was Kay Kendall’s home?” 
she married him and went back to England. “Did you accept them?” “England.” 





She was so ferocious for success, but gave “No.” 
it all up when everything was popping for 


“Because you were homesick for Amer- 
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VODKA 


100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


THIS FAMOUS WOLFHOUND, BARGN WOLFSCHMIOT, |S A SYMBOL OF THE WORLD’S FINEST VODKA 


Faithful canine, your silence is unavailing. The secret’s 
all over town, in highballs, in cocktails, in every 
beverage worthy of mixing with vodka. Wolfschmidt’s 
new exclusive refining process is making vodka clearer, 
































AL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK 22, N. Y¥. MADE FROM GRAIN, 80 OR 100 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U 


cleaner, more delightful than ever! Ennobling the 
spirit, never inhibiting the flavor, Wolfschmidt 
always remains splendidly incognito. Guests expect 
Wolfschmidt, so, noblesse oblige . . . serve it today. 





“Wasn't it natural for her to 


be homesick and go back to 
England?” 


“Yes.” 
“And what made Kay Kendall 


a star? Living in Hollywood, or 
being Kay Kendall?” 


“Being Kay Kendall,” Mitzi 


muttered. Jack walked out of the 
room with a Q.E.D. expression 
on his face. 


Mitzi turned to me. “This is 


the first time that we’ve ever dis- 
cussed this,” she said, “and it’s 
good because we’ve both been 
feeling it and the problem is 
coming up—whether we should 
live in Hollywood or New York.” 


“Jack wants New York, of 


course.” 


eo he 
“And you?” I asked. “Which 


do you want?” 


“I used to think it had to be 


Hollywood. Now I don’t know. 
I’m trying to find out how I really 
feel about it. I’m learning thing 
about myself every day,” she 
confided. ‘“‘There I go. Self- 
analysis again. You know, I’ve 
just discovered I’m hostile to di- 
rection—Jack’s been telling me 
that for five years—but I’ve just 
found out. Whenever a director 
starts to tell me something about 
a scene, I sort of .. .”” She arched 
her back; the eyebrows went up; 
the bosom went out. “And I’m 
jealous too. 


“The point is, you can’t live 


from picture to picture. I still 
have the Gypsy tendency to live 
from year to year, and I’m fight- 
ing it. You have to live in terms 
of what you are and what you 
want to become. 


“I can’t tell you how I hate 


it when I meet people and they 
say: ‘Oh, you’re so much pret- 
tier and cuter and nicer than 
you are on the screen.” I don’t 
like that. I should be that on 
the screen. What I’m looking 
for is: if I saw myself on the 
screen and didn’t know her, to 


be able to sit back and feel that 


she was real; not just acting and 


looking for her key light. 

“I’m a jack-of-all-trades. I’m 
not the greatest dancer of all 
time, or singer, or actress. I’m 
trying to be better—trying very 
hard. Last year I didn’t work 
at all; just traveled around and 
tried to find things out abou 
myself, tried to find out whai 
I really want and what I want 
to be.” 

“And did you?” 

“I think so.” 

“What is it?” 

“Realism. Not in pictures; 
they’ve realismed themseives out 
of reality. I’m looking for more 
realism in me. I want to put 
Mitzi Gerber and Mrs. Jack Bean 
into Mitzi Gaynor.” 

Self-analysis again, but not 
bad for a Gypsy. This one is 
growing up. THE END 
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500 gummed economy labels printed in black with ANY 
name and addre or ANY wording you want. 14/2“ 
long. 5-day service. No. $713 Economy Labels, 
500 for 25¢. With plastic gift box, 500 for 35c 
DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE LABELS —500 for 50¢ 

Superior quality paper with rich-looking gold trim, 
printed with ANY name and address, or ANY wording 
you want, in black. Thoughtful, personal gift; perfect 
for your own use. About 2” long. 48-hour service 
No. 714 Gold-Stripe Labels, 500 for 50c. With plastic 
gift box, S00 for 60c 
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labels are beautifully printed with each line centered 
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with every order. About 2” long. 48-hour service 
Money back guarantee. We pay the postage 
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RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
PEON PANTS & WEDDING SHIRT 


Dress for the vacation of your dreams in homespun MANTA 
cottons from a mountain village. 

WEDDING SHIRT Embroidered in the exquisite and little 
known “PESPUNTE” patterns. Choose your favorite gay 
color; INDIAN ROSE PINK, BLACK, GOLD, RED, BLUE, VIOLET 
or TANGERINE—all deftly worked on the off-white home- 
spun cloth. Pleated and buttoned up with real centavo coins. 


Snes Fo U coc ccccescceceovsevasesooenvesesuc $7.9 
PEON PANTS Wrap oround and tie ot waist and ankle. 
The fit is no problem, just mention your size.......... $6.95 


BOTH SHIRT AND PANTS $14.50 postpaid 
rite for free booklet of imported fashions and gifts. 
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Excellent Time Keeper. Lowest price 
ever. With weight and pendulum. Finished in 
Antique Walnut. Hand carved. Cuckoos ina 
pleasing lovely voice. Send $3.95 for Regular 
Model or send $5 for Deluxe Model. No 
C.0.D."s. Sent PPD. Sold on Money Back 
Guarantee. Best Valves Co., Dept. C-24, 403 
Market St., Newark, New Jersey. 
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give DAD 
shaving 


luxury! 


A) 


If Dad prefers a wet 
shave, the STAHLY self- 
powered safety razor, 
without wires or batteries, 
will give live action to his 
favorite double-edge blade. 
A few turns of the handle 
and the STAHLY provides 
6000 gentle side strokes 
per minute as the blade 
glides through his 
whiskers. In handsome 
leatherette gift case, 
22.50 


ALFRED DUNHILL OF LONDON 


620 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci 7-5133 
534 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago WH 3-4455 
136 So. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills BR 2-6515 
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Choese xem 7000 Color Slides 
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SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own 
most beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide . .. matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of 


cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
Slides are... 

SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
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Los Angeles 24, California 








FATHER’S DAY 
SPECIAL! 
Baby's First Shoes 
BRONZE PLATED 
IN SOLID METAL 





Limited time only! 
Baby's precious 
shoes gorgeously = 

plated in SOLID METAL for only $3.99 pair. 
Don't confuse this offer of genuine lifetime 
BRONZE-PLATING with painted imitations. 100% 
Money-back guarantee. Also all-metal Portrait 





Stands (shown above), ashtrays, bookends, TV 
lamps at great savings. Thrillingly beautiful. The 
reed Gift for Dad or Grandparents. SEND NO 

ONEY! Rush name and address today for full 
details, money-saving certificate and handy mailing 
sack. Write TODAY! 


AMERICAN BRONZING CO., Box 6533-N, Bexley, Ohio 








“DOL IDAY 


Sunny June Days, long twilight hours, sultry summer nights— 


such prospects please some, appall others. In any case, summer is 


most enjoyable for those who yield to the weather’s demands and relax 




































Poika-Dot 

cover for a 

standard-size folding 
check book. It is 

made of navy 

sateen and closes 

with a snap 

fastener. $2.95, postpaid. 
Jackie Jackson, 

179 E. 79 St., N.Y.C. 21. 


Jewel Tones 

A hand-woven Siamese silk shirt 
for wear with slacks 

or evening skirts. Sizes 10-14. 
In blue, green or 

mauve checks, or turquoise, 
lime, orange, 

red, yellow, purple, green or 
cerise. Shirt, $29.95; 

matching sash, $9.75. 

Postpaid. Thaibok Fabrics Ltd., 
3 E. $2 St., N.Y.C. 22. 
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Portraits 

in the style of Modigliani 
have been fired 

on these ceramics from 
Italy. Use them 

as ash trays or hang them 
as plaques. 

Each measures 444”x714". 
$5.50 for the pair. 
Postpaid. Edith Chapman, 
Nyack, N.Y. 


Vell Rack 

This holder 

of clear Lucite will 

keep veils crisp, 

fresh and ready to wear. 
10” high, 9” in 

diameter. $10.95, postpaid. 
Hammacher Schlemmer, 
145 E. 57th St., 

N.Y.C, 22. 


















SHOPPER 


completely. The Shopper columns can help; this month we offer a bright 
variety of clothes for idle living and several helps for casual house- 


keeping. What is more, shopping by mail is the easiest shopping there is. 


Hearts and Fiowers 

A heart-shaped dish for 
candies and nuts, ’ 
Portuguese faience strewn 
with morning-glories 

and butterflies. 9144” x 8”. 
$9.50. Matching pots de créme 
3” high, for individual 
servings of mousse or custard, 
$3.95 each. Postpaid. 

Leah Curtiss, Cannondale, Conn. 





in-and-Out Trays 


of sturdy laminated teak 
for a modern desk. 

Trays measure 10” x 12”; 
risers are 

stainless steel. 

Double tray, $18.00, 
postpaid. 

Designed for Living, 

131 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


Cut and Sew 
a child’s dress or cover-all. 


blue cotton fabric, and all necessary 
findings. Dress kit, adjustable 

for growth; sizes 2-4-6, $2.75. 
Jerkin kit, one size fits 

ages 2-3-4, $2.23. 

Postpaid. Lida Brown Designs Inc., 
18 E. 60th St., N.Y.C. 22. 





























Linen Luxury 

Wear this long skirt of 
floral-printed linen for summer 
cocktails or buffets. 












Sateen-lined. 

In gold with oranges, blues, 
greens and yellows. 

When ordering, 

give waist measurement. 
$45.50. Postpaid. 

Fancy Free, 

920 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 28. 










Two complete kits contain instructions, 










Motorists’ Complete, Up-to-Date 


ROAD GUIDE | 


96 Pages of Full-Color Maps and Pictures of the 
50 UNITED STATES, CANADA and MEXICO 


lip is the indispensable driving 
companion! Durably-boufid, mag- 
azine-size Gousha American ROA 
GUIDE provides up-to-date regional, 
state, — even city maps of the 
US., Canada and Mexico — plus de- 
tailed, beautifully-illustrated facts on 
interesting spots to visit — plus needed 
information on road conditions, driv- 
ing times, mileages, etc. 


All in One Handy Source 


Now you can throw away all those 
bothersome, hard-to-handle maps that 
clutter up your car. Here’s everything 
you need in one handy source that fits 
your glove compartment! Indexed for 
easy, quick reference. A perfect gift for 
any motorist. Send coupon with only 
$1 for each copy ordered. GOLDEN 
PRESS, DEPT. G166, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, New York. 


MAIL COUPON RIGHT NOW! 


mmm ee 


1 To your bookseller, or 
] GOLDEN PRESS, Dept. G166 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
| Yes, please rush ( ) copies of your Com- 
t et. p-to-Date ROAD GUIDE to the UNITED 
TATES, CANADA and MEXICO. I enclose $1 per 
1 copy as payment in full. i 
¢ CITY CHARTS I IRS cegnnapenceesssvonisabitebeetinn 
* NAT’L PARK MAPS pv 
* TRIP MILEAGES | 
¢ DRIVING TIMES | GEIE ccc ncccecegcveesces ZONE Serres 


eee eee ce cs ee ee ee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee 











* GENUINE STEERHIDE 


HUARACHES 
For All The Family 


Real leather relaxes tired feet as nothing else can. 
The uppers are woven of supple leather thongs in 
never repeated patterns. The sturdy leather soles 
wear like a shoe. The pair that your postman will 
bring you will be the finest made, the best sandal 
that money can buy. Natural beige only. Send us 
your foot outline. PPD., ALL SIZES FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN, $4.95 PR. Children’s to size 3, $3.00 Pr. 
Write for free catalog of imported gifts and fashions 


The (LD MEXICO gHoP 


Dept. HS SANTA FE_NEW MEXICO 


; oy at home 
FAMOUS STEAKS 


» A, 


or en 


— 
N 


be, 


} ie Mt Ege 


FILET MIGNON 


You can’t bu 
Pfaelzer’s U. S. 


hotels and clubs. Tender and flavorful . . 


gift for friends or family. 


perfect arrival is guaranteed! Allow tw 


6 o. ea., 1%” thick Prepaid 


Write for free booklet describing 
many other Pfaeizer gift items. 


Dept. MG « Chicago9, Ill. « 


© 1960 Ptaeizer Brothers 





them in any market. 
Prime filet mignon is 
served in America’s finest restaurants, 


aged to mellow perfection . . .a wonderful 
uick-frozen; 


weeks for delivery. Attractive gift box. 
Box of 16 Filet Mignons $33 Railway Express 


PFAELZER BROTHERS (pronounced FELZER) 
YArds 7-7100 





















 Sfaelzer + 
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NOW BY MAIL... 


SEND 25¢ IN COIN FOR 
FAMOUS MULTI-PAGE DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF 
ATKINS’ WORLD COVERAGE 
& FREE SAMPLE SLIDE. 
DEPT. H. 
ORIGINAL COLOR Citnarte 

1 


ATKINS Says: cg 
TRAVEL SLIDES, INC. 


2045 BALBOA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 21, CALIFORNIA 
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PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


A genuine ofl painting on can- | 
vas in full color, painted from 
your phote or snapshot by out- 
Standing registered American 
and European portrait painters. 
Do not confuse these oil paint- 
ings with colored photographs. 


12” x 16” to 30” x 40” 
39-75 TO 299-%5 


Compare our oil Portraits with others selling up to $1 




















,000. 





28 PAGE BEAUTIFUL 


|FREE! ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 








Dept. E, 26 W. Séth Street, New York 19, 





Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 





N.Y. 
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The third 
coffee break 
of the day: 
Tia Maria 

coffee liqueur 
served shortly after 
a superb dinner 


although we must point out 
that once the tawny, insistent 
coffee flayor of Tia Maria is 
released to the common at- 
mosphere, all dinners improve 
in the memory. 


To those who would modify per- 
fection we are pleased to send the 
Recipe Booklet. Write our sole rep- 
resentative in New York City: 
Connoisseur Office B, 

R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., 

655 Madison Ave. 


coffee liqueur 


63 PROOF 


manufactured in 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 








NITE CADDY FOR MEN 





For evening transfer from trouser and jacket 
pockets to dresser top. Designed to hold watch, 
change, wallet, keys, pen, eyeglasses, everything 
a man ordinarily carries in his pockets. Crafted 
of black walnut wood and appointed with highly 
polished brass. A “catch all’’ that gives neat- 
ness and order, 10” x 7” x 3”. Order No. 271. 


Just $5.95 Postpaid 


Send for New Free Catalog of Unusual Items 


DOWNS & CO., Dept. 3706A 
14014 Davis St. Evanston, Ill. 
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OIL PORTRAIT KIT 


Now you preserve the image of yourself or loved ones 
in @ genuine of! painting. No experience necessary! 


Send only $9.95 and photographic portrait, sharp, 
ny size, 






a 
clear snapshot, or color slice black and 
white or color to r portrdit-kit’” which 
includes x 20 | diagrammed to 
paint tt by nu anks; all oil paints; 
two fine br il tru and your unharmed 
to lor, et 
Our new a t rocess (pat. pend.) re 





ults in a fj 
usual patchwork 
Prompt delivery 


Send only $9.95 to 


imbers f I 2 
al style portrait WITHOUT the 
p ance. A wonderful hobby 





Don't mise these 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY SECTIONS 


PAGES 
Places-to-Stay Directory 
190 to 194 


Holiday School and 

Camp Directory. .. . 48 
Tours—Cruises— 

Travel Services 182 to 185 


The Holiday 
Shopper . . . 158 to 160 














Travel Slides 


Send 25c for complete illustrated cat- 
alog of 35mm science, travel, educational 
and other timely titles. Catalog charge 
refunded on first order. Quantity dis- 

, counts. Slides on approval. 


PO Box 10-H Toledo, Ohie 











PORTRAIT CRAFT Witwinsten S3%cau. 
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Scenic Slides of South Africa 














Beautiful Scenes of Capetown, - 
Johannesburg, Caledon Gardens, 
Basutoland, Victoria Falls, 
Natives, Animals. Also U. S., 
Europe, Holy Land, — Japan, 


others. Also Maps, Titles. 
Catalog and 

FF rive sie 2 SC 

HEADLINER COLORSLIDES 

Box 602C ¢ Kansas City 41, Mo. 





NEW U.S. & FOREIGN SETS 
Featured This Month 
SKYLINE CAVERNS, VA. 
Write Dept. H for Free List 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgia Ave Wash. 11, D.C 











HOLIDAY SHOPPER 
















































Fliexibie Footwear 
Travel slippers for men that 
fold compactly to fit 

in the smallest overnight case. 
They come in brown suéde or 
calf, with rubber sole. 

When ordering, give 

regular shoe size. $4.95, 
including plastic ° 
case, postpaid. Frances-Morris, 
125 Ashland Place, 

Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Modish Buriap 

The rough texture of this short 
summer jacket provides 

an appealing contrast for elegant 
silks and linens. Taffeta 

lined, bound with white piping. 
In white, black, turquoise, 

leaf green, natural and red. Fits 
any size. $18.95, postpaid. 
Saks Fifth Ave., 

at 49th St., N.Y.C. 17. 


Hot Cottee 

A silver-plated jug 

to keep coffee steaming 
for second cups. 

It has a processed-wood 
handle, and holds 28 oz. 
$18.55, postpaid. 
Plummer’s, 

734 Fifth Ave., 

MFC Zz. 


Birdwatcher 

This casual shirt for 
strolling or sports is cotton 
printed with robins and 
bluebirds. Choice of olive, 
blue or gray background, in 
women’s sizes 10-18. 

$7.35, postpaid. 

Vermont Crossroads 

Store, Montpelier, Vt. 


Anchor Light 

for drowsy sailors. 

This riding light turns itself 

on at dusk, off at dawn 

by means of a photoelectric cell. 
Unbreakable waterproof case and 
loop and brass rings for 
hanging. Uses standard 6-volt 
bulb and lantern battery, 

both supplied. $19.95, postpaid. 
The Crow’s Nest, 

16 E. 40th St., N.Y.C. 19. 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.¥.C. 22.) 
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NOTES ON 
FRENCH CANADA 


BORDER FORMALITIES: Native-born U.S. 
citizens crossing the U.S.A.-Quebec 
border should carry a birth certificate, 
a voter’s registration card or some docu- 
ment that establishes their citizenship. 
(A passport is not required, but you 
can use it for this purpose, of course.) 
Naturalized citizens should carry their 
naturalization papers. Alien permanent 
residents of the United States should 
have their Alien Registration Receipt 
Card (U.S. Form I-151). 

You may use your automobile in 
Canada for six months without pay- 
ment of duty or fee. Car registration 
papers are required. If you are remain- 
ing less than 48 hours, simply deposit 
your automobile registration card at 
point of entry and pick it up there when 
you leave. If you are staying longer, or 
leaving Canada by a different route, 
you must obtain from Canadian Cus- 
toms at the border a Traveler’s Vehicle 
Permit. This is good for six months but 
in special circumstances can be ex- 
tended by any Canadian Customs col- 
lector. If you do not own the auto you 
must have written permission from the 
owner to bring the vehicle into Canada, 
as well as the auto-registration card. 

Your U.S.A. driver's license is valid 
for vacations in Canada. 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS FOR TOURISTS: 
Wearing apparel and personal belong- 


ings for use by visitors are admitted 
duty free. Up to 50 cigars, 200 ciga- 
rettes, 2 pounds of tobacco and 40 
ounces of alcoholic beverages per adult 
may be included. Merchandise or ar- 
ticles intended for other persons, or 
for sale, are subject to duty. 

Certain other items may be taken 
into Canada duty free, but must be 
declared at point of entry. These in- 
clude sports equipment, radios, type- 
writers and cameras. 


ARTICLES PURCHASED IN CANADA: U.S. 
residents may bring back, once every 
31 days, merchandise for personal or 
household use worth a total of $200, 
duty and tax free, provided they have 
been in Canada at least 48 hours. They 
may claim an additional exemption of 
$300 (making a total of $500) once 
every 6 months, if they have been in 
Canada at least 12 days. Under either 
exemption, but not both, up to 100 
cigars and | U.S. gallon of alcoholic 
beverages may be imported as long as 
the law of the state of residence does 
not prohibit such importation. Mem- 
bers of a household traveling together 
may combine their exemptions. 

U.S. residents visiting Canada for 
less than 48 hours may bring back for 
personal or household use merchandise 
worth $10, duty and tax free. This ex- 
emption does not include more than 
10 cigars, 44 pound of manufactured 
tobacco, 4 ounces of alcoholic bever- 
ages or 4 ounces of perfume. Members 











. i Established 1864 
STATE STREET 

The Restaurant Landmark of 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 








Finest 
Continental Food 


*HOTEL KIRKLAND 
KING STON, NY. 












Dutch Rathskeller 











NEW ROUTES TO OLD 
MEXICO 


by sea level or mountain highways 
through the Magic Valley of Texas on 
the Lower Rio Grande . . . a fine 
vacation place itself. 


FREE wnrero:verr, 
VALLEY CHAMBER 


WESLACO, TEXAS. 





YOUR BEST BUY 
SINCE 1854 


= FINE OPTICAL GOODS 
= AT BUDGET PRICES 
SEE YOUR 

















MASTER HOSTS 


wv Take Me to Your 
LEADERS 


You'll discover a 
WONDERFUL NEW WORLD OF LIVING 
at any hote/ that bears the 
Master Host mark of distinction 


Get your free copy of Master Hosts Directory today 
239H Rowan Building, Fort Worth 16, Texas 




















Address 









City. 


State. 
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LORD 
CALVERT 


he 


fE™ : 


It took 
20 years* 
to create 


todays 


LORD 
CALVER 


*k Even with a century of distilling experience, it took our master 
blenders 25 years to perfect today’s Lord Calvert. Tonight, try 
the world’s most distinguished whiskey, Lord Calvert. 


LORD 
CALVERT 


1622 ra aS 1622 


Premium 
BLENDED WHISKEY 
of the Blomders Att 
Made from 29 Classic Whishess 
and Chowe Grain Neutral spas 








BLENDED AND BOTTLED #Y 
CALVERT DISTILLING CO. 
LOUISVILLE KY & BALTIMORE MO 





86 PROOF, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST. CO., ¥.¥.C. 














ENJOY A 
VACATION IN 
FRENCH CANADA 
























You'll appreciate the unspoilt beauty of 
its mountains, lakes, rivers. Its splendid 
roads. World-famous shrines. Historic 
Québec City—Metropolitan Montréal, 
French Canada welcomes you with warm 
hospitality and mouth-watering cuisine 
in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
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PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 
710 GRANDE ALLEE EAST, DEPT. 73-A 
QUEBEC CITY, CANADA. 


Please send me FREE road-maps and illustrated 
booklets to plan my Québec vacation. 


My main interest is 
NAME 

STREET 
CITY STATE 
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from Park Avenue to Peru 


i here pert 
st Box $16.95 


Palomino set: 14° 


A nywhere they go they're the picture of elegance and grace— 
and everywhere they go, Lark’s luxurious lightweight luggage 
goes with them. Once you see Lark’s hand-made luggage 
you'll understand why Lark’s the first choice of 
sophisticated travellers. You'll marvel at its lightness, 
you ll admire the smart new continental styling. 
Soft-sided, sturdy Duraluminum frame —Lark never 

never loses that luxury look. Matching sets “for him” 


and “for her” in wanted colors and washable fabrics. 


Look for f 


the hand-made luggage 
.. with the luxury look 


BLOOMINGDALE New York « |. MAGNIN California « J. L 
LORD & TAYLOR New York + 


and ai ali fine Stores everyu 


HUDSON Detroit 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY Chicago 


For nearest store, write k TMAN MANUFACTURING 
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Trip Kit $36.95 
+ 24” Air Pullman $39.95 « One Suiter $49.95 





OMPANY © 328 BOERUM STREET © BROOKLYN 6, N, Y. 
Prices slightly higher west of Mississippi. Prices subject to taxes. 


of a household are not permitted to 
combine the value of their purchases 
under this exemption. 

All articles acquired in Canada must 
be declared to the U.S. Customs. Ar- 
ticles which do not accompany the 
resident must be declared in writing. 


CANADIAN CURRENCY: The relative 
value of Canadian and United States 
dollars on the internation market 
varies from time to time. On April 8, 
1960, the Canadian dollar was worth 
U.S. $1.04. U.S. currency is accepted 
by merchants in Canada, but exchange 
calculations for each purchase can be 
eliminated by changing enough U.S. 
currency to Canadian to cover your 
Stay in Canada. 


ciTies: The two key cities on any 
French Canadian itinerary are Montreal 
and Quebec. Below are lists of restau- 
rants that offer predominantly French 
cuisine, and shops that specialize in re- 
gional products. 


MONTREAL 


Restaurants: 


CAFE MARTIN, 152] Mountain St.; 
LA TOUR EIFFEL, 1422 Stanley St. ; 
A L’ANJOU, 1204 Drummond St.; AU 
400, CHEZ LELARGE, /490 Drummond 
St.; AU LUTIN QUI BOUFFE, 753 St. 
Gregoire St. ; AUX 4 COINS DU MONDE, 
1218 Stanley St.; CAFE DES ARTISTES, 
1473 Dorchester St., West ; CHEZ STIEN, 
1549 Mackay St.; LE PETIT TRIANON, 
2012 Peel St.; AU PIED DE COCHON, 
1449A Metcalfe St. ; LEVIEUX MOULIN, 
384 Sherbrooke St., West; LE PARIS, 
1812 St. Catherine St., West ; AUX DE- 
LICES, 1204 St. Catherine St., West; 
CHEZ PIERRE, /263 Labelle St. ; CHEZ 
SON PERE, St. Lawrence & Craig Sts. 


Shops: 


The Canadian Handicrafts Shop, 2025 
Peel St.; Centrale d’Artisanat du Qué- 
bec, 72 Sherbrooke St., West. 


QUEBEC 


Restaurants: 


KERHULU, 22 de la Fabrique St.; ALA 
PORTE ST. JEAN, 1063 St. Jean St.; 
CAFE DE LA PAIX, 44 Desjardins St. ; 
CAMUS, 6/ d’Auteuil St.; CHEZ GER- 
ARD, 355 St. Paul St.; LA VIEILLE 
FRANCE, 40 Ste. Ursulie St.; LE VEN- 
DOME, 36 dela Montagne St. ; MARQUIS 
DE MONTCALM, 949 St. Jean St. ; OLD 
HOMESTEAD, 20 Ste. Anne St.; DE LA 
PLACE GEORGE V, 695 Grande-Allée 
East. 


Shops: 

Canadian paintings and antiques: Me- 
ride Gilbert, 56 St. Louis St. Paintings, 
wood carvings, religious art and Cana- 
dian ceramics: G. Zanettin, 28 Céte de 
la Montagne. French-Canadian regional 
art, woollens, blankets, braided and 
knit goods: La Coopérative D’Arts 
Domestiques, 1/93 St. Jean St. Gifts 
and souvenirs: Cou-Cou Shop, 28 Ste. 
Anne St.; M.S. de Champlain, 9 Buade 
St.; Au P’tit Paris, 40 Ste. Anne St.; 
Artisanat Louis-Jolliet, 1/92 St. Jean 
St. THE END 
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Great 
GIFTS 
for Great 
Occasions 


The Sword of ULYSSES S. GRANT 
(1822-1885): Presented to Grant in 
1861 by four old friends of Galena, 
Illinois, this famous blade went with 
the General through the Civil War 
and the rest of his life. 


Carrying on the great tradition that 
calls for gifts of great blades on 
great occasions are these fine sets 
by Carvel Hall . . . perfect for any 
occasion, from birthdays and 
weddings to holidays and executive 
promotions. At all fine jewellers’, 
housewares departments, hardware 
dealers. 


: For your copy of GREAT BLADES 
OF HISTORY, portraying and 
describing these and many other 
famous blades, send 25c to 
Carvel Hall. 








Six-piece Leisure steak set: 14.95. 

Matching Leisure carving set: 14.95. 

Leisure and new Raffia stainless 

tableware, from five-piece place 

setting at 9.00 to complete 117-piece set at 215.00. 





Three-piece Somerset 
carving set, 8” carver,11” slicer, fork: 39.95 
Matching six-piece Somerset steak set:'29.95 
Other sets available. 


: 





Great Blades by 





CHAS. D. BRIDDE:L, INC. 
Crisfield, Maryland 





FRENCH CANADA 


Continued from Page 59 


a time—a hamlet on the Amer- 
ican border called Sainte-Suzanne 
de Boundary Line. Frank Scott, 
a Montreal wit, poet and consti- 
tutional lawyer, once saw a notice 
in a downtown office: THis ELE- 
VATOR WILL Not RUN ON As- 
CENSION Day. 

Yet so sure of itself is Quebec 
Catholicism that in recent years 
it can tolerate an open, and at 
times ribald, anticlericalism that 
would horrify a Boston Irish- 
man. Not even the clergy them- 
selves are immune to it. A priest 
of great charm and erudition 
once said to me with a smile: “I 
would like to consider myself the 
leading anticlerical in Quebec, 
but I have many rivals in that 
line.” 


Possibly because I have lived 
in Montreal for twenty-five years, 
possibly because I am a High- 
land Scot whose minority lan- 
guage and folkways long ago dis- 
appeared into the Anglo-Saxon 
maw, the drama of French 
Canada’s fight for survival has 
fascinated me ever since I first 
became conscious of it. Visitors 
from Europe always find Quebec 
the most interesting part of 
Canada. 

Since World War II English- 
speaking Canadians have been 
forced to revise their notion of 
the senior province. And with 
good reason. For what has hap- 
pened in Quebec is one of the 
most encouraging stories in post- 
war North America. 

On a cold winter night last 
January | was at a party in what 
might be called the English quar- 
ter of Montreal. English-speak- 
ing Canadians have become—at 
least according to United Nations 
Statistics—the world’s greatest 
travelers, and almost everyone 
present that night had reappeared 
from some remote part of the 
world. I remember talking to a 
pair of old acquaintances who 
had just returned from a United 
Nations assignment in India, to a 
girl who had been studying in 
London and Paris, to a man who 
had been doing something in 
Japan, to a poet who had spent 
the previous year on the Cali- 
fornia coast, to an abstract artist 
who had been living in New 
York. All of us lived busy lives 
interesting to ourselves and to 
each other, but toward the eve- 
ning’s end I noted a curious 
thing. Everyone | spoke with 
wanted to talk about French 
Canada. 

“What I can’t get accustomed 
to,” a tall woman said to me, “‘is 
how exciting Montreal has be- 
come. It’s fifteen years since my 
husband and I have been here. 





We’ve been living in the States. When I went 
away I thought I knew French Canada so 
well, but do you know? This city isn’t 
Canadian any more. It’s European.” 

This was a new idea to me and I said so. 

“I don’t mean the European languages 
you hear on St. Catherine Street. You hear 
them in New York too. What I mean is the 


look of the people. Their general attitude 
toward living. Their style. What on earth 
has been happening to the French-Cana- 
dians while we've been away?” 

“Quite a lot, but they’re still the same 
French-Canadians.” 

Our host’s house stood on the southern 
slope of Mount Royal and the city was a 





& 


vast, undulating cascade of light pouring 
down to the frozen St. Lawrence two miles 
away. In winter air in a north wind Mon- 
treal is uncannily bright after dark, and on 
this particular night the thermometer stood 
at ten below zero. In summer the city can 
be hotter than Singapore, but I have always 
thought that winter is its true time, the time 


For you, Lady of the Blue Grass, be 


all the days are summer 




















when its character is sharpest, and the 
colder the winter the better. 

“Why do we Canadians always try to 
explain ourselves in terms of other coun- 
tries?” I said. ““Not even in Russia will 
you find a winter city like this. Surely 
we're senior enough by this time to be 
taken on our own terms?” 

This was not a criticism of her but of my- 
self, for in the past I have been a consider- 
able sinner in trying to describe Canada in 


alien terms. You are driven to it when 
writing of a country your readers do not 
know. But the method never worked well 
with Quebec, and with Montreal it does 
not work at all. 

“Where else but in Quebec,” I asked 
her, “could you find a city like this? It’s 
not the mixture of races that’s interesting. 
It’s that they don’t mix at all.” 

She asked me what the city’s racial 
breakdown was, but the figures I gave her 
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were five years old and probably out 
of date. 

Montreal is the second-largest 
French-speaking city in the world, 
with nearly a million French-Cana- 
dians. It has become the chief focus 
of modern French-Canadian life. Yet 
you may live in comfort in Montreal 
without speaking a word of French, 
for all the Canadiens you meet in shops 
and buses speak English. The city also 
contains about 300,000 people with 
roots in the British Isles, as well as a 
large Jewish community and many new 
Canadians from postwar Europe. 

But there is no melting pot here, nor 
was there ever any attempt to create 
one, As the French-Canadians have 
refused to melt themselves, neither do 
they require others to melt. The only 
ones who have merged with the Cana- 
diens are a few Irish Catholics who 
married among them and, two centuries 
ago, the Highlanders who were dis- 
banded from Wolfe’s army and disap- 
peared into the Canadien race, leaving 
no trace of their origins save an occa- 
sional head of red hair or an occasional 
name like Fraser or McNider belonging 
to a farmer who cannot speak English, 
and who christens his son Onesime or 
Jean-Baptiste. 

My friend continued to insist that 
the French-Canadians had become Eu- 
ropeanized, and I insisted that if they 
seemed so, it was only because she was 
seeing their essential differences freshly 
after fifteen years in the States. 

“They’re no more European than 
Virginians are Englishmen,” I said. 
“They’re simply North Americans who 
speak French.” 

“But it’s much more than just speak- 
ing French,” she protested. “Haven’t 
they a word for it? Isn’t their phrase 
Le fait Francais en Amérique ?” 

A man standing by overheard her and 
joined in: “This same French fact in 
America has had fewer contacts with 
Europe these past two hundred years 
than any other group in America.” 

“But none of this,” the lady said, 
“explains the difference between Que- 
bec now and Quebec before the war.” 

The man laughed. “Money explains 
it. We always took it for granted that the 
French-Canadians were poor. We grew 
up thinking of them as habitants—as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Their elite went into politics, the Church 
and the Law and conveniently left the 
business to us, and our businessmen 
became pretty smooth at making des 
arrangements with some of their pol- 
iticians. But it’s not that way any 
more. When Maurice Duplessis be- 
came premier he pushed our business- 
men all over the shop. Quebec since the 
war has become so prosperous that it’s 
richer than any part of Canada except 
Ontario. The sons and grandsons of 
farmersare dining out on Parisian menus 
at Le Café Martin and La Tour Eiffel— 
yes, and Ruby Foo’s too. They’re driv- 
ing fast cars and going to art shows and 
the theater. Exciting? What’s happened 
here is the most exciting social thing 
I’ve ever seen. It’s not a birth. It’s a 
rebirth of the original European people 
of this country in modern terms.” 
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“In other words,” the lady said, 
“you're telling me that since the war 
the old stereotype of Quebec has dis- 
appeared?” 

“Completely.” 

“In a way I hate to see it go.” 

“It was certainly a comforting stereo- 
type to the amour propre of the Scots, 
Irish and English whom the French- 
Canadians still persist in lumping to- 
gether as Anglo-Saxons.” The man 
laughed again. “But I’m damned glad 
to see it go. It did us more harm than 
it did them. It gave us the completely 
erroneous idea that we could disregard 
their vision of Canada because they 
lacked the economic power to en- 
force it.” 


The stereotype of Quebec in its ideal 
form is found in Maria Chapdelaine. In 
that famous book, published in 1913, 
we see what then was a typical French- 
Canadian rural family in its everyday 
life. 

The Chapdelaines lived on the edge 
of the forest in the Lac Saint-Jean 
region. They were “making land”; that 
is, they were hacking out a farm from 
the rocky wilderness as the first Cana- 
diens had been forced to do three cen- 
turies earlier. But though they lived on 
the frontier in this sense, the Chapde- 
laines were not really frontier people. 
Their lives were absolutely traditional, 
for their habits had been formed in an 
old parish along the settled St. Law- 
rence. So they were typical of old 
French Canada in a double sense: on 
the one hand they were pioneers, on 
the other they belonged to a settled 
cultural pattern. 

In many ways this traditional life of 
Quebec had great beauty, dignity and 
charm. The people were bound by the 
triple concept of farm, family and 
church, and even now, at least on Sun- 
days, you can see everywhere in Quebec 
vestiges of this immediate past. The 
Angelus punctuates the days, on Sunday 
mornings the bells toll the people to 
Mass, and after the service the men in 
their Sunday black stand on the church 
steps exchanging news and smoking so 
many pipes that somebody has to 
sweep up the match ends when they 
have gone home. The Sunday meal is 
eaten under the holy pictures which 
hang in every religious Quebec house- 
hold. 

The family spends summer after- 
noons in rocking chairs on the porch, 
and if it is winter they sit in the kitchen 
or close to the black-iron stove that is 
called a Quebec heater. But it would be 
hard to find a French-Canadian home 
today as simple as the home of the 
Chapdelaines. Most of the kitchen 
ranges no longer burn wood: they are 
heated by electricity, by propane or by 
natural gas pumped across Canada 
from Alberta. And on the roof of 
nearly every farmhouse in Quebec 
stands a television aerial. 

There was, of course, another side to 
the old stereotype, and how you re- 
garded that side depended on your 
attitude toward religion. If you were a 
Roman Catholic, you could not fail to 
admire a people who often seemed to 


live more for the next world than for this. 
You noticed that the French-Canadian 
families were the largest on the continent, 
so large that you marveled how women 
could be found willing to bear so many 
children, even though no people anywhere 
are fonder of children than the French- 
Canadians. There was a mayor once—if 
my memory serves me right his name was 
Lavigueur—who had no fewer than twenty- 
eight children. In most of those large 


families at least one son grew up to be- 
come a priest, and at least one girl to 
enter a convent. 

If you were not a Roman Catholic, you 
looked at this aspect of the stereotype and 
said that the French-Canadians wer@ so 
priest-ridden that they impoverished their 
villages in order to build a too-large church 
for a too-ambitious curé. You listened 
with revulsion to a slogan invented By a 
clerical nationalist, “la revanche des 
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berceaux,” “the cradles’ revenge,” the 
idea behind it being that the cradles of 
French-Canadian mothers worn out by 
child-bearing would do what Montcalm’s 
soldiers had failed to do on the Plains of 
Abraham in 1759—win back Canada not 
by force of arms but by a relentless birth 
rate against which no Protestant society 
could compete. 

Still another aspect of the stereotype 
was the isolation of the average Canadien 





in a village parish, and many stories were 
told to illustrate it. 

A famous one comes from the turn 
of the century, when Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
was Prime Minister of Canada. He was 
beloved everywhere in the country, but in 
Quebec he was more than beloved, he was 
a national hero. 

A lumberjack returning at the time from 
a winter in the woods asked his brother 
the news. 


“The big news is Queen Victoria. She’s 


dead.” 


“Too bad,” the lumberjack said. “Who 


’as the job now?” 


“*er son Edouard, ’e ’as the job now.” 
A sage puff of the lumberjack’s pipe. 


“Edouard must ‘ave a big pull with 
Laurier!” 


Mason Wade, the American historian 


whose book, The French-Canadians, is a 
classic, told me another story that he 
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picked up during the last war. He did 
not believe that the tale was true, but, 
nevertheless, it made a point. 

In 1942, when German submarines 
were operating in the St. Lawrence es- 
tuary, a bond salesman from Quebec 
was trying to promote a war loan on 
the lower river. A rich widow who kept 
her money in a sock (she distrusted the 
national banks) was resisting all his 
appeals. Finally he gestured toward the 
river: 

“You saw what the Germans did out 
there last week. Suppose they win the 
war? Suppose they make the govern- 
ment here? What will you do then?” 

“Pll vote against them,” the old lady 
said. 

So they went, these hoary tales under- 
lining the legend that Quebec was al- 
ways a nest of simple folk remote from 
the busy world. And so, to a certain 
extent, they were during the long winter 
of their collective discontent between 
the British Conquest in 1763 and their 
recovery after the last war. What won- 
der that a people so proud should have 
been responsive in those years to teach- 
ers who insisted that they must always 
look to the past for their guidance and 
self-respect, or that a nationalist cleric 
should coin the slogan, “notre maitre le 
passé,” “the past is our master.” For 
the colonial past of the French-Cana- 
dians was not only glorious, it was epic 
in the Homeric sense of the word. The 
important history of New France is not 
the story of poor habitants, corrupt 
Officials and ignorant home govern- 
ments. It is the story of a few gifted 
individuals of almost superhuman 
courage and vision. 

They were the ones who opened up 
the vast continental hinterland which 
the Americans and English-speaking 
Canadians did not reach until more 
than a century later. 

What a story that is! Cartier reached 
Montreal as early as 1535, and returned 
to France believing that the St. Law- 
rence might be the highway to China. 
DeMonts established a settlement in 
Nova Scotia in 1605, and in 1608 
Champlain founded Quebec. The genius 
ot Champlain establishes him as the 
most important white man in America 
before Washington. He might so easily 
have become a conquistador ; he might 
so easily have regarded the new con- 
tinent as a source of loot. Instead, he 
saw America as a new world, a future 
home for countless millions; what he 
desired was settlement, and before 
settlement, exploration. 

The St. Lawrence Valley—that gash 
into the continent’s heart—led Cham- 
plain and his successors far into Amer- 
ica while the English colonists were still 
penned in the lowlands between the 
Appalachians and the Atlantic. The 
velocity of those Canadien canoe ex- 
plorations is breath-taking. As early as 
1654 Radisson had entered Wisconsin, 
and by 1658 he was in Minnesota. In 
1673 Marquette and Joliet discovered 
the upper Mississippi, and nine years 
later LaSalle paddled to the delta, 
claiming the Mississippi basin for 
France and calling it Louisiana. In 1718 
Continued on Page 168 
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a native-born Canadien, Jean Baptiste 
Lemoyne, Sieur de Bienville, founded the 
city of New Orleans. Some twenty years 
later the Vérendrye family of Trois 
Riviéres on the St. Lawrence penetrated 
to the Canadian prairies, discovered the 
Assiniboine and upper Missouri rivers, 
and explored the South Saskatchewan and 
its upper branches probably as far as 
Wyoming. 


The 
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of the French-Canadian 
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and the explorer’s canoe went, the Cross 
went also. 

Some of the early missionaries suffered 
appalling martyrdoms, but the proselyting 
effort of the French-Canadian church 
never lagged. To the best of anyone’s 
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knowledge, no French-Canadian ever 
uttered the familiar English-American 
slogan, ““No good Indian but a dead 
one.” 

Scarcity of numbers and the over- 
whelming superiority of the British 
Navy defeated the: French-Canadians. 
At the time of the Seven Years’ War, 
1756-63, the outposts of New France 
extended from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Some of these were to 
grow into cities: Kingston, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh (old Fort Duquesne), St. 
Louis and New Orleans. But the posts 
were too few, the enemies too numerous, 
and when Admiral Saunders convoyed 
General Wolfe to Quebec in 1759 the 
dream was doomed. Not a single shot 
was fired by the French Navy to frus- 
trate Wolfe’s expedition. In Paris, Vol- 
taire dismissed the last American war 
with the epigram that in Canada people 
were killing one another for a few acres 
of snow. Quebec fell, and in 1763 a 
shamed and embarrassed France aban- 
doned her American colonists to their 
enemies. 

Under British rule the French-Cana- 
dians enjoyed freedoms they had never 
known under their own kings, but the 
Conquest was a traumatic shock from 
which the community has only now re- 
covered. 

In 1763 some 70,000 French-Canadi- 
ans and Acadians, their captains having 
departed to France, found themselves 
isolated on an English-speaking, Prot- 
estant continent. From that moment 
their policy became starkly simple: to 
survive as a people, and in the first dec- 
ade after the conquest their birth rate 
was the highest ever recorded by a 
white people. So the long struggle of le 
fait Francais en Amerique began, and 
the Catholic Church of Quebec as- 
sumed the intense nationalism it has 
never lost. 

In this curious struggle, probably 
without precedent in history, the French- 
Canadians were never persecuted. Their 
aristocratic British governors infinitely 
preferred them to the neighboring dis- 
senters of New England. The Quebec 
Act of 1774 granted the French- 
Canadians everything they needed for 
their security: the official use of their 
language and their own civil law, and 
the confirmation of their church in the 
privileges it had enjoyed under the 
ancien régime. 

Indeed, the Quebec Act was sui- 
cidally damaging to England, for it 
enraged the New Englanders and was 
one of the prime causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The American revolutionists, eager 
for the support of Quebec, sent Ben- 
jamin Franklin to Montreal to win the 
French-Canadians over. But the Ca- 
nadien \eaders clearly recognized that, 
if the Americans won the Revolution- 
ary War and Quebec became a state in 
the new republic, le fait Frangais would 
be swallowed up in the federal nation 
Jefferson was planning. Franklin was 
sent home empty-handed, and when the 
war ended, the irony which has dogged 
Canadian history ever since made its 
first appearance. In nearly every region 
of America where English was spoken, 
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the Union Jack had been hauled down. 
In French-speaking Quebec it still flew. 

The long, slow struggle continued 
into the next century. Canoe men of 
unbelievable endurance mapped Can- 
ada to the Beaufort Sea and the Pacific 
Ocean, while along the St. Lawrence 
and the Richelieu French-Canadians 
settled into the quiet pattern of the 
stereotype. Slowly their politicians 
learned to work with the English- 
speaking leaders of the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Upper Canada. In the 19th 
Century the scattered provinces of 
British North America formed a new 
kind of nation called a Dominion, the 
inspirational prototype of the British 
Commonwealth, which now is simply 
“The Commonwealth” Again, the 
French-Canadians’ instinct for self- 
preservation decided the issue. Though 
they had no particular love at that time 
for their English-speaking compatriots, 
they feared annexation by the United 
States. 

The struggle went on. The French- 
Canadians, outnumbered by two to one, 
were also inferior economically to /es 
Anglais, who had the edge over them 
in commerce and finance. The French 
élite preferred the humanist training of 
their classical colleges to business. Then 
came the 20th Century wars. In the 
First World War the French-Canadians 
were so embittered by the Conscription 
Act that the fragile Canadian unity was 
almost shattered. But in the Hitler war, 
though there were some angry contro- 
versies, the nation at last came together. 
In Italy and in France, French-Canadian 
troops mingled with their English- 
speaking fellow soldiers. Les Fusiliers 
Mont-Royal went onto the beach at 
Dieppe side by side with men from 
Ontario and the western plains. And 
as the war dragged on, French- 
Canadians at home rubbed their eyes 
in wonder. For years they had as- 
sumed—or had been taught to assume— 
that the prime loyalty of les Anglais in 
Canada was not to Canada but to 
Great Britain. Now they knew that this 
was no longer true. An ardent spirit of 
nationalism swept Canada from coast 
to coast. English-speaking writers and 
journalists began to take the side of 
Quebec. Suddenly the French- 
Canadians reaiized that les Anglais, 
even emotionally, were their country- 
men after all. 

The wars did more than broaden the 
French-Canadian outlook; they forced 
upon Quebec an industrial revolution 
which turned her life inside out, and 
within a generation and a half changed 
her from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial society. For hundreds of thou- 
sands of French-Canadians this was a 
bewildering, even an agonizing, expe- 
rience. They became uprooted; they 
left the familiar rural parish for the un- 
familiar factory town; they suffered 
hunger, misery and fear in the depres- 
sion. They learned the dreary routine 
of strikes and lockouts, labor disputes, 
wage fights and picket lines. French 
Canada underwent the painful process 
of creating a new middle class in a con- 
tinent where the middle classes had 
ruled for years. 


The war ended, and Canada entered the 
most dynamic phase of expansion in her 
history. Significantly, it was a French- 
Canadian, Louis Saint-Laurent, Prime 
Minister of Canada from 1948 to 1957, 
who guided the country through most of 
this period. French-Canadians fought in 
Korea, and as the Canadian boom con- 
tinued at home, signs of it appeared every- 
where in Quebec. So much new building 
has been going on in Montreal that in 





places the city looks as though it were re- 
covering from a bombing attack. And in 
the midst of the boom, French-Canadian 
energy exploded into commerce, industry, 
art, literature, drama, television, athletics 
and crime. 


Montreal at the moment is so stimulat- 
ing that it is almost exhausting to live in. 
It throbs with reckless traffic, it spends 
beyond its means; stores which used to 
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cater solely to les Anglais are now crowded 
with French-Canadians buying with Amer- 
ican abandon. On hockey nights the Forum 
thunders as the most rabid fans north of the 
Mexican bull rings:cheer their new national 
heroes: Rocket Richard, Jean Beliveau, 
Henri Richard, Boom-Boom Geoffrion and 
the other violent men of Le Club Hockey 


thing else. 


Canadien. You can seldom pick up a Mont- 
real newspaper without reading of a new 
holdup—a bank, a store or a filling station; 
the price of liquor, sharp clothes, girls and 
night clubs has gone up along with every- 


Native art, much of it Canadien, has be- 
come so profitable that at the moment there 


are eighteen commercial galleries in Mont- 
real alone, most of them selling contempo- 
rary pictures. French-Canadians have also 
taken to the ballet; the troupe called Les 
Grands Ballets Canadiens is now seven 
years old. 

Before 1937, almost the only French- 
Canadian novel anyone had ever heard of 








NOW ON UNITED AIR LINES TO HAWAII... 
23 JETS A WEEK...ALL WITH EXTRA CARE 


In the heart of most every traveler, Hawaii beckons. 
And now it is easier than ever to yield to the call... 
because this month, United doubles its jet service 
to Hawaii. 

Now, United flies twenty-three DC-8 jets a week. 
Now, for example, you can leave New York at 9:00 
in the morning and be in Honolulu at 3:05 that after- 
noon. And ..easterners find United’s jet fares to 
Hawaii are less than comparable service to Europe. 


The pleasure of your trip will come partly from 
the roominess, quietness and luxury of the great 
Douglas DC-8 Jet Mainliner®, but mostly from the 
extra- care that is everywhere on United. For 
whether you choose de luxe Red Carpet® or thrifty 
Custom Coach, the superb food and service will 
make your flight a high-spot in your Hawaiian holi- 
day. Make your reservations now. Consult your 
helpful Travel Agent. Or call United Air Lines. 





was Maria Chapdelaine. Now 
Ringuet, Gabrielle Roy, Robert 
Choquette, Roger Lemelin, An- 
dré Langevin, Germaine Guev- 
remont, Robert Elie and the 
poetess Anne Hebert are not only 
widely known in Quebec but are 
also published in France. 

Gabrielle Roy, without mak- 
ing the slightest effort to write 
for European taste, became the 
first foreign writer ever to win 
France’s coveted Prix Femina 
for her novel, Bonheur d’Oc- 
casion. It is no nest of simple 
folk that this literature depicts: 
these are the descendants of the 
Chapdelaine family who are now 
living in cities with the uncritical, 
greedy, passionate eagerness of 
Balzac’s people in La Comédie 
Humaine. 

Because the Canadian market 
is too small to support a native 
novelist, most French-Canadian 
writers turn out radio and tele- 
vision scripts to supplement their 
incomes, and the result has been 
astonishing. The language bar- 
rier protects Radio Canada from 
American competition and to a 
great extent from American in- 
fluence. Television in the French 
channels has done even more 
than the Industrial Revolution to 
urbanize the habits, values and 
ideas of the French-Canadian 
people. 

The energy of some of these 
new Canadien writers is also 
reminiscent of Balzac. Lemelin— 
he turned novelist after a pair 
of broken legs ended his career as 
a ski-jumper—for years turned 
out two episodes a week, one in 


French and one in English, of his - 


serial called The Plouffe Family, 
a fictionalized portrayal of Que- 
bec in transition. Marcel Dubé 
is not yet thirty, but already he 
has written fifteen dramas which 
have appeared on the stage and 
on television. Recently an eight- 
een-year-old girl was discovered 
in Quebec City with more than 
a dozen manuscripts of publish- 
able plays and novels and an out- 
look like Francoise Sagan’s. Jean 
Gascon’s Le Theatre du Nouveau 
Monde has become a kind of 
Canadien Comédie Frangaise per- 
forming original modern works 
and on one occasion playing 
Moliére to acclaim in Paris. 
Gratien Gelinas, who might be 
called the father of the French- 
Canadian theater, for years did 
four men’s work on a shoestring: 
he was writer, actor, producer 
and business manager at the 
same time. 

Now with the financial help 
of the Quebec government and 
the Montreal Conseil des Arts, 
Gelinas operates in one of the 
most modern playhouses in 
America. 

There is nothing anywhere 
like these Canadien theater 
Continued on Page 172 
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Daniel Webster visits his friend James Crow 


Senator Webster, he of the golden tongue and the good life, thought Old Crow such 
a work of art, he visited Dr. Crow at the distillery. The great orator ringingly pro- 
nounced Crow’s whiskey “the finest in the world”—according to historical archives. 
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Continued from Page 170 

groups. After a play has had its run in 
French, a translated version is frequently 
offered in English, and the same players, 
_all of them bilingual, enter a second run 
in a second language. 

Nobody knows the future of le fait 
Francais en Amérique. The French- 
Canadians, after two hundred years of 
struggle, have won their victory. They 
have seen their vision of Canada as a bi- 


lingual nation accepted at last, at least in 
principle, by their English-speaking com- 
patriots. Energies kept frozen for two 
centuries have thawed out, and French- 
Canadians have learned and are learning 
science, industry, engineering and business 
administration. A son of one of their 
most honored families, Major-General 
Georges P. Vanier, war hero and diplo- 
mat, is the nation’s second native-born 
governor-general. 


But now that the French-Canadian has 
gone to town in every sense of the phrase, 
he cannot help realizing that his very 
success has destroyed all possibility of 
maintaining his old isolation. Nor should 
this worry him. It is not by weakness and 
withdrawal that a people survives, it is 
by strength. And French Canada is now 
quite strong enough to meet the full com- 
petition of North American life without 
anxiety. THE END 
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True Temper’s step-down golf shaft 


The ideal golf shaft must be extremely strong, 
yet uniformly light in weight. Flexibility of the 





































































shaft must be controlled perfectly . . 
an amazing amount of power and to allow precise 
direction control. Improvements in these areas 
can improve any golf game. 

For more than thirty years, True Temper’s 
step-down design golf shaft has provided such 
extra power and accuracy to millions of golfers. 


*Famous True Temper brands 
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Naturally, there have been metallurgical and 
engineering improvements, but True Temper’s 
step-down design is still unequaled. 

So, to improve your game, be sure your new 
clubs have shafts made by True Temper . . . of 
special alloy steel. Look for the True Temper 
label * on the shaft, then ask your golf profession- 
al to help you select the correct length, flexibility 
and weight you should have in your set of golf clubs. 


: Pro-Fit. Rocket, Meteor and Century for both men and women. Also, Starmaker shafts for junior golfers 
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A LIGHTNING 
GUIDE TO MALTA 


Continued from Page 70 


Hark to the names upon them, names 
and honors that should be sounded on 
trumpets rather than merely spoken: 


JOHANN DE SCHAWENBURG, PRINCE 
OF THE HoLty ROMAN EMPIRE AND 
FREIHERR VON HARLESHEIM. 


MELCHIOR DE ROBLES, MASTRO DE 
CAMPO DEL TERZO DI SICILIA AND 
KNIGHT OF ST. JAMES OF THE SWORD. 

ALEXANDRE LE MATAYER DE LA 
HAYE LE COMTE. 

WOLFGANG PHILIP VON UND ZU 
GUTTENBERG, BAILIFF OF BRANDEN- 
BURG, COMMANDER OF ERDDTLING, 
BRUCHSAL AND WEISSEMBURG. 

HENRI AUGUSTE 
LUXEMBOURG. 


DE BEON DE 


De Luxembourg’s epitaph is, “If you 
seek splendor of race, you have it in my 
name.” Von und zu Guttenberg’s is 
more modest and most cynical : * Fumus, 
humus, sumus; et cinis est nostra ul- 
tima finis’” —**We are smoke and earth; 
and our end is ashes.”’ Another warns, 
“You who tread on me, you will be 
trod upon; reflect on that, and pray for 
me.”’ Alas, so many have trod on him 
already, his name is worn away. 

While St. John’s* was building, with 
a chapel for each of the langues, each 
langue also built its own magnificent 
auberge or headquarters; and together 
they built the Palace of the Grand 
Masters. The site was given the Knights 
by a noble Maltese family for an annual 
rent of five grains of wheat and a glass 
of water from the well in the courtyard. 

At one of Queen Victoria’s “drawing 
rooms,” a Maltese marchioness was 
allowed to kiss her cheek (as would a 
British peeress), rather than her hand 
(as would any other). This meant that 
the Maltese peerage was recognized by 
the Crown. And deservedly. For sheer 
length of pedigree, few noble families 
elsewhere can compete with some of the 
Maltese, as witness what has been called 
“an unparalleled example of domestic 
continuity”—a tablet in the Inguanez 
Palace at Mdina: 


ON THE IX NovemMBER, 1927 
His Most CATHOLIC MAJESTY 
KING ALFONSO XIII 
HONORED BARONESS INGUANEZ 
WITH A VISIT TO THIS HOUSE 
IN WHICH FOR THREE MONTHS 
KING ALFONSO I 
LiIvED AS A GUEST OF THE 
INGUANEZ FAMILY IN 1432. 


She died in 1947—the Most Noble 
Mary Sceberras Trigina d’Amico In- 
guanez, twentieth Baroness in her own 
right of Diar-il-Bniet and sixteenth 
Baroness by a different descent of 
Castel Cicciano. Only sixteen English 
peers have older titles. 


Continued on Page 175 





*The church at Mosta, though 270 years younger 
than St. John’s, is notable for having a dome ex- 
ceeded in diameter only by the Pantheon’s and St 
Peter's in Rome. It was built without scaffolding by a 
master contractor who could neither read nor write. 











pack more fun in a TR-3! 


Now the ground rises fast...and far up 
ahead the road traces a long, hard 
atm curve. You push down a little on the 
gas and feel the car reach out for more road. 


You have never driven this car before, but you 
smile because you know you haven't even 
touched the core of its true power. It is a 
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can show you 110 m.p.h. in a few seconds. And 
up front are big disc brakes that won’t fade 
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Now you feel the grip of the curve. But the 
TR-3 does not sway 

or squeal. Its wheels 


track as if the car was a moving part of the road. 


You don’t slide in your seat on the curve, be- 
cause the seat is contoured. You don’t sit on 
it but in it. Its comfort is firm and deep. 
The town closes in now and gas stations slip 
by. You like knowing the TR-3 will give you 
up to 35 m.p.g. and that there are no cars within 
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There are so many things you like about this 
TR-3 you can’t think of them all. You’re too 
excited anyway as you drive into your 
TRIUMPH dealer. You have just test-driven 
this remarkable car. And you like it so much 
you are going to 


TR-3 buy it—right now. 


ONLY $2675* 
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The Palace of the Grand Masters is a 
noble house, nobly designed and fur- 
nished, from its portraits and tapestries 
to its Armory, which once could pro- 
vide complete equipment for 25,000 
men. The Palace has long been used for 
government offices and state apart- 
ments, but the Armory still serves its 
original purpose. Although it is now 
down to 7600 pieces, it is still the 
world’s finest collection. Here, mounted 
in showcases and hanging in panoplies, 
are arms and armor whose very names 
are martial music, like the Knights’ in 
St. John’s. Here are vambraces and 
coudres; garde-reins and pauldrons; 
gorgets and tassets; chamfrons, mori- 
ons and glaives, most of them sur- 
vivors of the Great Siege. 

Here is a single helmet weighing 
forty-seven pounds; seeing it, you re- 
alize that the Palace’s stairs have three- 
inch risers for the benefit not only of 
gouty dignitaries but also of iron- 
burdened warriors. Here is the world’s 
most superb suit of armor, inlaid with 
gold, made for Grand Master Alof de 
Wignacourt, a giant. Here are such 
bizarre items as a horse trap, a com- 
pressed-air gun from the 16th Century 
and a combination gun and sword. 

Lastly, here is Faith, which served 
Malta no less valiantly than did the 
swords and crossbows. She is a little 
Gloster Gladiator biplane, already ob- 
solete when World War II broke out. 
Yet with two others, Hope and Charity, 
she represented the entire Maltese air 
force. The others were eventually shot 
down and lost. Faith survived and now 
is enshrined where she belongs, a 
weapon among weapons, brave with 
the brave, and supremely accoladed 
with a name of her own, like Arthur’s 
sword Excalibur and Roland’s Du- 
randal. 

The Knights reached the peak of 
their power and glory in the century 
after the Siege. Their navy controlled 
the Mediterranean; all other flags had 
to dip first; even Louis XIV’s navy 
obeyed. They owned 189 streets in 
Paris; and their Temple, in the heart of 
the city, covered thirty acres. (Here the 
Royal Family was imprisoned, awaiting 
the guillotine.) But now the power 
ebbed. When Napoleon stormed Malta 
in 1798, renegade French knights be- 
trayed the garrison, and the long reign 
was over. Emperor Paul I of Russia be- 
came the new—the seventieth—Grand 
Master, and headquarters moved to 
Russia. A silence fell and thickened. 
The glory has departed. 








Napoleon’s loot-hungry landing force 
made straight for the rich treasures of 
the Co-Cathedral. Loyal knights had 
hidden or disguised what they could, 
and they hoped that fear of sacrilege 
would spare the rest. The solid silver 
gates, six feet high, of the Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament they painted black, 
and the French scorned them as com- 
mon iron (they are still there, still 
speckled with the paint). But every- 
thing else went into Napoleon’s pot, 
including a lamp and chain that melted 
down to 172 pounds of solid gold. 








St. John’s most precious relic was the 
right hand of John the Baptist. This, with 
its magnificent rings, was kept in a selid 
gold reliquary encrusted with precious 
stones, and the reliquary in a monsttance 
designed by Bernini. Napoleon took rel- 
iquary and rings; ‘Keep the carrion,” he 
said. The hand went to Russia when the 
Order moved there, and it was last seen in 
Belgrade in 1938. St. John’s still has the 
monstrance. 


The other treasures, too, end in a mys- 
tery. Some say that they were minted, and 
the coins paid out to the French treops; 
some that they were aboard the three- 
decker /’Orient, $10,000,000 worth of 
them, and were lost when she blew up at 
the Battle of the Nile. (It was /’Orient’s 
burning deck that the boy Casabianca 
stood on.) Anyhow, no trace of them re- 
mains. And only two remain from the two 
years that the French occupation lasted: 


they are bongu, “good morning,” and bon 
sorr, “good-by.” 


' This gives me an excuse to switch, for a 
moment, to the Maltese language. Look 
at these words: Xlendi, Mgarr, Zebbug, 
Marsa, Xlogq, Ggantija, Micabibbe, Birze- 
buggia, Hagar Quim. No, they are not mis- 
prints (except that the H should have a 
double crossbar, and the Q a dot over it); 
they are typical Maltese place names. And 
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here is a sample of the language itself—two 
of the best-known sentences in the western 
world, translated into Maltese. See if you 
can recognize them, or pick out even one 
word: 


Missierna li inti fis-smewwiet jitgaddes 
isnek, tigi salnatek, ikun li trid Int, kif fis- 
sema hekda fl-art, hobzna ta’kull jum 
aghtina |-lum, ahfrilna dnubietna, bhalma 
nahfru lil min hu hati ghalina. 


U la ddahhalniex fit-tigrib, izda ehlisna 
mid-deni Hekk-ikun. 


Basically, Maltese is a Semitic offshoot 
of Phoenician, with later deposits of Sicil- 
ian and Italian. Tourists should not be 
discouraged. English is the official lan- 
guage; nearly all Maltese speak it, and 
street signs and public proclamations are 
in both languages: BisHop SQUARE— 
PJAZZA L*sgor; Gop SAVE THE QUEEN— 


ALLA JHARES LIR* REGINA. However, one 
sign in English puzzled me as much as if 
it had been written in Maltese. It said, 
“Try Wembley’s Semi-Cold Ice Cream.” 

(Any luck with those two sentences 
quoted back there? No? They're the 
Lord’s Prayer.) 


Napoleon’s garrison on Malta was 
starved into surrender in 1800, and the 
Treaty of Paris awarded “the island and 
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its dependencies... . to his Britannic 
Majesty.”” Meanwhile, an invasion by 
distinguished Britannic authors had 
already begun. Coleridge led it, in 1804. 
He came out to what he called ‘Malta, 
dear Malta” as private secretary to the 
Civil Commissioner, and lived alone in 
the Governor’s Palace like “‘a mouse in 
a Cathedral on a fair market day.” 
Byron came in 1809 and 1811, and 
had a blazing affair with the young 
daughter of an Austrian baron. It must 
have left a bad taste in his mouth 
because he wrote, in Farewell to Malta, 


Adieu, ye joys of La Vallette ! 

Adieu, sirocco, sun and sweat... . 

Adieu, ye cursed streets of stairs ! 

(How surely he who mounts you 
swears!) 


Disraeli was there in 1830, doubtless 
stirring racial memory of Turkish cor- 
Sairs as he strolled about in his ““*blood- 
red shirt with silver studs as big as 
shillings, an immense scarf for girdle, 
full of pistols and daggers, red cap, red 
slippers, broad biue striped jacket and 
trousers.”’ Scott came a year later, to 
soak up local color for his novel about 
the siege. 

Thackeray, traveling as Mr. Tit- 
marsh, was there in 1844. He wrote of 
Valletta, ““The cries and the stenches, 
the fruit-ships and fishstalls . . .; the 
soldiers in scarlet, and women in black 
mantillas; the beggars, boatmen, bar- 
rels of pickled herrings and macaroni; 
the shovel-hatted priests, and bearded 
Capuchins; the tebacco, grapes, onions 
and sunshine. . . . A scene of pleasant 
confusion and liveliness.” The last of 
the giants was Edward Lear, of the 
Book of Nonsense. He visited Malta 
several times between 1848 and 1866, 
but reported only that he made many 
watercolors and drank ‘admirable 
small beer plenteously from pewter 
pipkinious pots.” 

Malta reached another peak of im- 
portance toward the end of the 19th 
Century, when Great Britain made it a 
key naval base. The sailors’ crisp de- 
scription of Valletta was “bells, yells, 
smells." The first word might better 
have been “‘belles,”” because there were 
said to have been as many prostitutes 
in the city then as in all Paris. Brothels 
occupied the upper floors of almost 
every house along the Gut, one of the 
main streets. The Gut is much quieter 
now—and even shorter. The brothels 
are gone, and the bars are confined to 
a very few blocks. But opposite one 
stretch of them—the Blue Peter, the 
Lucky, the Mae West, the Savannah, 
the Silver Horse—there still stands, 
anomalously enough, the Convent of 
St. Catherine. The anomaly loses some 
of its point, however, when you learn 
the convent was founded in 1616 for 
the daughters of “‘licentious women.” 

Far more interesting than the Gut, 
though also now demure, is Strait 
Street, parallel to it. This was the only 
street where the Knights were allowed 
to duel. That they took full advantage 
of their permission is shown by the 
number of crosses along the walls, 
marking fatalities. On the other side of 
Continued on Page 178 
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the Gut is Valletta’s main street, Kingsway. 
Here, from six to nine in the evening, all 
wheeled traffic is barred, and the whole 
town turns out to stroll and flirt in peace— 
a pretty custom. Another such dates from 
just before World War II. For the benefit 
of illiterates (75 per cent of the population 
then), buses were painted in different colors 
according to their destinations. Thus, Val- 
letta to Zetjun, dark red with a green 








stripe; to Qormi, yellow; to Ghaxagq, light 
blue with cream; and so on—twenty vari- 
eties. The illiteracy rate is lower now, but 
the buses still contribute to the gaiety of 
the scene. 


Italy declared war against the Allies on 
June 10, 1940. A few hours later, Malta 
suffered its first air raid. From then until 
Italy surrendered, on September 28, 1943, 
there was scarcely a day when Malta es- 
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If you really want to be a social 
lion, send for our free leaflets, “Pink 
Rosé” and “Wine Drinks.” They 
tell you how toserve, cook, and enter- 
tain with all the wonderful Rosé 
wines of California. Send your 
name, address, and the word “Rosé” 
to: WINE ADVISORY BOARD, 
Dept. H-14, 717 Market Street, 
San Francisco 3, California. 


all you need to know about wine is CALIFORNIA 


Wine Land of America 
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caped attack, Italian or Germanor both. 
One day, she had seventeen consecutive 
raids. Another day, Field Marshal Kes- 
selring flung at her 110 bombers es- 
corted by more than 100 fighters. A 
single target took nearly 1000 tons of 
high explosives in a stretch of thirty-six 
hours. 

On April 20, 1942—Hitler’s birth- 
day—the Luftwaffe made more than 
300 separate bombing runs, and Malta 
had the “all clear” for only two hours 
in the twenty-four. 

Property losses ran to $104,000,000, 
including 24,000 buildings destroyed 
or damaged. The magnificent auberges 
of Auvergne and France were destroyed, 
and St. John’s was badly damaged. 
Ironically, the only two chapels of the 
langues to be hit were Germany’s and 
Italy’s. Malta’s total casualties were 
1468. Does it sound few? It represents 
one in every 180 of population—more 
than double the United Kingdom's 
rate. Even so, the figure is no measure 
of Malta’s courage. To that, King 
George VI paid the ultimate tribute— 
and a unique distinction—when he 
awarded the George Cross to the whole 
island, “to bear witness to a heroism 
and a devotion that will long be famous 
in history.” The Cross has been incor- 
porated into Malta’s coat of arms, and 
when you write to anyone in Malta, the 
correct address is, ““Malta, G. C.” 
President Roosevelt sent a scroll “‘to 
the island of Malta . . . alone but un- 
afraid in the center of the sea, one tiny 
bright flame in the darkness.” And 
Churchill, in similar recognition, staged 
Italy’s formal surrender in Valletta 
Harbor. 

It is a battered island but a proud 
one. 


Finally, here is a hatful of oddities: 

There is no divorce in Malta... . 
Emigrants from Malta to the United 
States settle mostly in Detroit. ... Here 
and nowhere else is found the “Malta 
fungus,”’ once so esteemed as a cure for 
dysentery and hemorrhage that the 
Knights set guards around plots where 
it grew. . . . Prehistoric bones found on 
Malta include those of a pygmy ele- 
phant and a gigantic dormouse (per- 
haps this is why elephants have been 
scared of mice ever since). . . . One of 
Malta’s principal products is lace; 
Queen Victoria once ordered “8 doz 
pr long and 8 doz pr short mitts”. . . . 
The Royal University of Malta is the 
oldest in the Commonwealth, outside 
the United Kingdom. . . . St. John’s has 
a painted altar piece, The Beheading of 
St. John, in which the artist, Caravag- 
gio, used the streaming blood to form 
his signature; and the church at Lija 
has a painting of a saint’s deathbed; 
under the bed a chamber pot is ex- 
plicit. . . . Malta’s most famous char- 
acter? Probably this one: 


There was a young lady in Malta 
Who strangled her aunt with a 
halter. 
She said, “I won't bury her ; 
She'll do for my terrier: 
She'll keep for a month if I salt her.” 
THE END 
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Sunshine rerelitstalaael| 
climate, magnificent 
scenery romance 
and color, tegend 
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ment an unforget 
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To help plan your 
visit mail the coupon 
below and we'llsend 
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Department of Development 
Room 6035, State Capitol 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free literature to 
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Wherever you go, 


carry F 
PHILLIPS’ TABLETS 


AwHLies: 
i], LK OF MMitieg, 
0 TABLETS 30 . 


COST PELTED Pay 
POTS MAES OM Hatrnany 





Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better—almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
in your suitcase! 


PHILLIPS’ 


TABLETS 












Now Avatlable--- 


REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1960 


For your free copy of this inform- 
ative directory of schools, colleges, 
camps and home study programs, 
write to 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 
P. O. Box 868, 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 











AIR TRAVELERS to Foreign Destinations 
SAVE to 4 TAX-FREE 
CIGARETTES, CIGARS 


Delivered to plane seat on flights from Idlewild 
NOT weighed as baggage. Room 2119, Arrivals 
Bidg., Booth in Terminal Bldg. For details, Write, 


Call or Visit. Woptp TOBACCO CO., INC. 


Es New York International 
Jamaica 30, N. Y. OL 6-5273 














* French cuisine. 
Famous for Duckling 
a la Belasco, Crepes 
Suzette, fine wines. 
Open daily 5 p.m. 


Sunday 4 p.m. 
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1260 N. Dearborn 44& Chicago 
PARK DEARBORN HOTEL 











THE BEST 
OF SEA FOOD 


Continued from Page 94 


he is chopped up and subdued in a 
sauce of beaten eggs, splashes of 
Madeira and kirsch, purées of mush- 
rooms and chestnuts, truffles and 
cream—a fondue which the savor of-no 
shellfish can possibly penetrate. 

In the middle range of restaurants, 
where a menu offers fresh Eastern hali- 
but, it is obviously fresh by the ordinary 
catering standards. Fresh even if it is 
freshly pried out of a deep-frozen car- 
ton. But deep frozen doesn’t count as 
fresh by the superior code of the sea- 
food restaurants. Not even unfrozen 
fresh is good enough. They want their 
fish “green,” which means that it is still 
munching algae when they take the 
cleaver to it. 


In an earlier gastronomic genera- 
tion, Manhattan’s best sea-food restau- 
rants all took their stand ona ten-block- 
long strip of Eighth Avenue in the 
penumbra of blazing Times Square. 
Their windows were heaped with an- 
grily scowling crabs and lobsters wait- 
ing to be dispatched. Sometimes fish, 
moribund but with eyes asparkle, set 
out on glaciers of shaved ice; smelts in 
season, porgy and pompano enough to 
fetch the sea gulls in from Ambrose 
Light. The salty tang persisted inside 
as well, with sawdust on the floor, bin- 
nacles and other jetsam on the walls. 

Now freer and airier in design, they 
flourish in all quarters, from the foot of 
Manhattan to its waist in the Seventies. 
Aquariums have been banished from 
their windows. The fish are kept cold in 
stainless-steel vaults until the moment 
they appear on the diner’s table with 
lemon and tartare sauce. The only speci- 
mens shown alive, and then privately 
to the consumer, are lobsters, to be 
approved for size and soundness of 
wind and limb. In all, these restaurants 
are the city’s most reliable for the 
wholesomeness of their fare. And din- 
ing out on sea food in Manhattan is a 
rewarding pastime. 

A memorable dinner in a place of 
the first rank, such as The Lobster 
Oyster and Chop House(known as The 
Lobster), should, naturally, be built 
around the delicacy for which the es- 
tablishment is named and famed. But 
lobster, neither here nor elsewhere, is 
to be gone at in one paroxysm. It is 
better when worked up to in several 
appetizing stages. A rousing first 
course might be a ration of crab meat. 
Usually there is a choice of two 
kinds—the flaked or the lump meat. 
The first, though not inferior, is fi- 
brous as a rule, and goes excellently 
with a sharp sauce. The solid, bite-size 
lumps are too delicate in flavor to stand 
up under anything but a dab of mayon- 
naise, Or any drink stronger than a 
glass of cool—not chilled—dry sherry. 

Midway in this course it is time to 
order your lobster; to tap him for the 
sacrifice. The waiter brings out a glow- 
ering assortment, superbly alive and 


lustily waving their claws. Each one has 
a price on his head, depending upon his 
weight. They range from the one-pound 
“chicken” to the “small jumbo” weigh- 
ing in at two and a half pounds. Yours 
is the “select,” a welterweight, and he is 
borne off to the kitchen. 

Although The Lobster serves torrents 
of clam chowder, it is not recommended 
as the second course of a meal that in- 
cludes broiled lobster. ‘“‘Manhattan-style” 


chowder, thick with tomatces and whole 
clams, will cloy the palate; the New Eng- 
land type of chowder is overrich with 
milk. Better a thin consommé or a cup of 
bouillon. 

Meanwhile, in its turn, your lobster 
has been assassinated by a merciful 
whack with the cleaver, longitudinally. 
It is cleaned, and both halves are brushed 
with butter, dusted with celery sait and a 
pinch of black pepper. A fierce and 
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why don you exjcy the good things of te? 


There’s just naturally more time to enjoy life whether you are working or 
retired, when you live in a Vagabond Mobile Home. 


The congeniality of mobile home communities, the freedom from upkeep and 
maintenance, the much lower cost and the minimum of housework and yardwork 
add up to better living for you. 


Vagabond Mobile Homes have, since 1931, been the ultimate in quality, 
convenience and comfort. 


Discover for yourself the Vagabond way of living . . . your name on a postcard 
will bring fully descriptive literature. 


VAGABON|! 


MOBILE HOMES 










VAGABOND COACH MFG. CO., NEW HUDSON, MICHIGAN 
PLANTS LOCATED AT BRIGHTON, MICHIGAN and ALEXANDER CITY, ALABAMA 
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even heat comes from a bed of glowing 
charcoal. The tool that holds the lobster 
over this fire is a long-handled reversible 
grid. The first broiling phase is shell-side 
to the fire, which assures enough expan- 
sion so that the meat may be forked out 
easily. Then the lobster is turned flesh- 
side to the coals and given a crisp, golden 
patina. Altogether, it has been gone for a 
little over fifteen minutes. Its pristine suc- 
culence has been certified, and it returns 











Miss Dana Wynter, star of stage, screen and television, 


ennobled, dismembered and accompanied 
by a ramekin of melted butter, sliver-thin 
fried potatoes and a lightly dressed salad 
of greens. If you, as many do here, prefer 
to dismantle your own lobster, the waiter 
will supply a bib and the hardware, in- 
cluding probes to recover every last shred 
of the tender flesh from the joints and 
crannies. Anything except the “large” red 
wines can be drunk with a broiled lob- 
ster, but beer goes best, and the barman 


' 


assembles her wardrobe from the collections of Paris, London, New 


York and Rome 


Lady Baltimore Fashion Luggage you see at her side! Just look at 


the gleaming, s« 


the matching identification tags. All this and years of service too, 
thanks to the durable wood frame. The cost—unbelievably low! Train 
Case $12.95, Model’s Case $13.95, 24” Jr. Pullman $16.$ 


Because her accessories must be just-right, that’s 


uff-proof vinyl, the polished brass, tamper-proof locks, 


" Pullman 


$21.95. Choose from eight high-fashion colors, eight convenient sizes 


at steres everywhere. The Baltimore Luggage Co., Baltimore 23, Md. 
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at The Lobster draws not only Pilsener 
Urquell, the daddy of all the Pilseners, 
but other classic imported brews as well. 

In not all of the leading sea-food res- 
taurants does this hearty, masculine tone 
prevail. But they differ only in atmos- 
phere; most have the expansive formality 
of a ship’s wardroom; a few that of the 
same liner’s dining saloon. They are, how- 
ever, identical in the “Diamond Jim” 
Brady opulence of their menus. At one 


Ee ,. 


4 


BEST-DRESSED WOMEN TRAVEL WITH 


a ( 7 RR Hn) AA @ 
odaducjatiimores 


America’s greatest luggage value 


dg 
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of the latter, the Sea Fare on West 
8th Street in Greenwich Village (there’s 
another Sea Fare, same management, 
on First Avenue just south of 57th 
Street), a fitting overture to dinner is 
a cocktail in the key of champagne. 
The lobster here—cold this time— 
is hard to resist. The firm yet tender 
snow-white pieces come on in a chilled 
sherbet glass. Then, after the soup— 
green turtle, to be sure—a platter of 
oysters Rockefeller may not be quite 
enough to furnish the principal part 
of the meal, and the striped bass 
Marseillaise a bit too much. The lemon 
sole mousseline glacé is just about right. 
And, when the Sea Fare says sole it 
means sole; not flounder or fluke mis- 
named sole as in so many restaurants 
where fish is an infrequent item. The 
true sole is flown here, from either 
Dover or Dieppe, on the English Chan- 
nel. It is an aristocratic morsel, and is 
treated with full honors here. First it is 
poached in a bouillon of fish stock and 
Rhine wine. When almost cooked 
through, the fillet is transferred to an 
individual baking dish. The fish is then 
swathed in the mousseline, hollandaise 
sauce blended with whipped cream. 
Baking for a few minutes finishes the 
process. It tastes as good as it looks, 
and what goes best with it is a crisp 
Chablis or any sound white Burgundy. 
A salad with a special dressing is served 
with the fish. After a pause to admire 
the artistic décor, some cheese and fruit, 
or a cool wedge of melon, are all one 
needs to climax this meal. 

Since sea food in this context usually 
means crustacea, let us go Uptown to 
the Gloucester House on East 50th 
Street, between Park and Madison 
avenues. Charting a sea-food dinner 
here will consume a tantalizing quarter 
of an hour—or should. With the cock- 
tail—the stinger here is celebrated for 
its dryness and tang—the roast shrimp 
make a supreme hors d’oeuvre as well 
as a first course. Lightly browned in 
garlic butter, they come out whistling 
hot. After this, naturally, the schedule 
calls for something cold, and the chef 
brews an excellent vichyssoise: cool, 
velvety and subtly flavored. 

The menu lists a representative as- 
sortment of curries and “‘creoles” and 
twenty-nine varieties of broiled fish. 
But the main dish indicated for this 
dinner is found under the heading, 
Specialties: lobster and crab meat au 
gratin. With this casserole, a red wine 
may be taken. But they have a Pouilly- 
Fuissé, white, of course, which per- 
forms best of all. A few nice, little un- 
pedigreed wines may be had by the glass 
as well. A simple green salad accom- 
panies each entree. The desserts, rich as 
Croesus, but mighty tempting, are 
headed by old-fashioned fresh peach 
shortcake. 


Restaurateurs of all ranks, every- 
where, have something to learn from 
the management and service personnel 
of the finer sea-food places. The waiters 
are uncommonly courteous and effi- 
cient. Possibly their work is made easier 
by the fact that they do not deal with 

» Continued on Page 185 





In this hotel executive’s lakeview home, Heritage furniture is a living tradition 


Comfort is this family’s business. Guests come to their hotels 
from all over the world (a good source of supply for the fam- 
ily stamp collector). In keeping with the best traditions of 
hospitality, they know how to make their own apartment in- 
viting, too. That’s why they’ve furnished it with Heritage. In 
the exquisite trapunto detailing of that new sofa and in deftly 
carved woods, they recognize the Heritage genius for inter- 


KI 
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preting the best of the past for comfortable living today and 
for years to come. When you know fine furniture, you can 
tell Heritage at a glance. And you always find the Heritage 
hallmark branded on the wood or woven into the upholstery. 
Living room furniture shown from new Heritage collections. Mail fifty cents 
for complete booklet—living, dining, bedroom collections—to Heritage Furni- 
ture, Inc., Dept. H-6, High Point, North Carolina. 
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Lovely Tahiti—flamboyant, sophisticated as a 


now — a direct Gauguin canvas, is now just an overnight flight 
from Honolulu via South Pacific Air Lines Super 
sky route 


Constellation. You'll save hundreds of dollars 


over existing Tahiti air service, and enjoy a truly 
deluxe travel experience, either in Tourist or 
First Class. 
Consider the exciting new vacation possibilities: 
Hawaiian-Tahitian Holidays ... Tahiti during a 
South Pacific or "Round-the-World tour! 
Exotic South Seas First- Nighters: You can still be one of the first 
wonderland now to fly South Pacific Air Lines to Tahiti, if you see 
just a day away! your travel agent now! 


SOUTH PACIFIC AIR LINES 
A scheduled U.S. Certificated Air Line. 
311 California Street, San Francisco, California 

. Pioneer in Pacific luxury travel. 


Fly with the Dollar Flag 

















See for yourselj! 


Soviet 
Union 


17 to 72 day, 


Visit the Holy Land! 


Middle 
East 


American conducted tours visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan Kingdom, Israel, 
Greece, and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, and Rus- 
sian Extensions. Frequent departures, 26 
days, $1557 from New York. Flying Sabena. 
Planned and directed by Harriet-Louise H. 
Patterson. Ask your travel agent. 
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all-inclusive American con- 
ducted tour’ visiting Russia plus Eastern 
and Western Europe. Several tours visit 
Bulgaria and Roumania and include Dalma- 
tian Coast and Black Sea Cruises plus the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. College stu- 
dent, teacher, thrift and first-class tours. 
Rates from $495. Ask your travel agent. 





New York 17, New York 
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Sailing aboard the new Bremen 
and Rotterdam, the Hanseatic 
and other popular steamers. 77 
Departures by Steamer and Air 
» in 1960. 


11 Countries—35 to 50 Days 


Gives costs, 


dimensions, performance 


of all foreign cars; how to rent. lease | 
or ship home; 8 pages of cars (48 
models) in full color. Tells how to get | 
free mileage chart, kilometers-to-miles 
conversion table, maps, hotel guide, ete. 
Learn how to save enough money on | 
a car to pay for your trip to Europe 

. 30 months to pay for your car! | 
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why 
travel 
alone? 


BACHELOR PARTY” 


For single men and women to: 


{_] Europe (_] Puerto Rico & Virgin Is 
(_] Mexico (_] Nassau Cruise 
[| Hawaii {_] Around the World 


(_] Bermuda (_] South America 
[_] Special Olympic Departures for Europe 
All tours escorted, evenings included 





A BACHELOR PARTY TOUR 
FOR EVERY AGE GROUP 


5 different age groups: 





18-24... 21-33... 28-48. . . over 44... 


. all ages. 
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Visit, call or write these travel agents for 
your free booklet “All About Bachelor 
Party Tours’ — America’s most talked- 
about new concept of travel! 

CALIFORNIA, L.A.48 NEW YORK, N.Y. 36 
Ferguson-Gates. Inc. United Travel Agency 
Travel Agents 500 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
6505 Wilshire Blvd. CH 4-0620 

OL 3-3992 OHIO, Columbus 15 
ILLINOIS, Chicago 11 Richard Lewis 

Drake Travel Travel Service 

Service, Inc. 142 E. Gay St. at 4th 


919 N. Michigan Ave. CA 8-5277 

SU 7-2588 PENNSYLVANIA, Pitts. 22 
LOUISIANA, Baton Rouge Anne Egan 

Shaw Travel Service Travel Service, Inc. 
American Bank Bidg. Park Bidg. 

Di 8-4254 5th & Smithfield 

NEW YORK, N.Y.17 CO 1-3942 

MacPherson WASHINGTON, Seattle 1 
Travel, inc. Travel Advisors, inc. 
41 E. 42nd St. Wr. Gr. Cen. 2303—4th & Pike Bidg. 
MU 2-2272 MA 4-5357 
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You, too, can discover the fun of sailing the 
sunshine route on the luxury liner Santa 
Maria. Air-conditioned, all outside cabins, 
gourmet cuisine, swimming pools. Leave from 
fabulous Miami, visit exotic tropical islands. 
For information write Shaw Bros. Shipping 
Co., passenger agents for THE PORTUGUESE 
LINE, C.C.N. 


MIANII 


TO SPAIN & PORTUGAL 


VIA THE LUXURY LINER 
T/V SANTA MARIA 
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Quick Delivery 
Here or Abroad 


FORD ABROAD DIV. 

(FINE CARS, INC.) 

Sales: 152-154 W. Séth St., N. ¥. C. 19 

Service & Parts: 610-612 W. 5éth St. 
JUDSON 2-4650 











SAY IT YOURSELF 


COLOR FULL IN “FONETIX” 


10 LANGUAGES 
each VOLUME 


LOOSELEAF 
language removable 


POCKET SIZE 


each 


8685 Melrose Avenue 


TourST TALK 
GLOBETROTTERS GAB 


THIS WONDERFUL WORLD! Publisher H 


VOL. I: French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Ger- 
man, Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Russian, Greek 
VOL. Il: Japanese, Chinese 
(Mandarin & Cantonese), 
Thai, Indonesian, Burmese, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Swa- 
hili, Turkish 


$5.95 ea. vol. 


Los Angeles 46, Calif. 





Freighter Travelers 


and those who would like to be, are invited to join our 
Club. Dues of $3.00 annually, or $1.00 for 3 mo. trial, in- 
clude monthly Club bulletin which consists largely of 
letters written by members describing their own voyages. 


Freighter Travelers Club, Caldwell, idaho 
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VARIETY VACATION BROCHURE 


Pian your Jet-Prop Silver Dart Holiday 
today. Visit the Grand Canyon, Palm 
Springs, Las Vegas...and many more 
fabulous vacation spas of the West served 
by Bonanza Air Lines. 


Bonanza Air Lines 


P.O. Box 391, Tour Dept., Las Vegas, Nevada 
Name 

Address a 
City State 

















SHIP YOUR CAR HOME 
FROM EUROPE :: 150 


Save Time! Save Money! 
ALL ARRANGEMENTS MADE 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE FOR EUROPE 


+ Pick-up * Shipping * Insurance 
* Customs clearance * Delivery to home-town 


ENJOY YOUR CAR TO THE LAST MINUTE 
FREE YOURSELF OF ALL DETAILS "ll 


SHIPPING SPACE RESERVED IN ADVANCE rN 


Write for Brochure H 
21 East 40th St, Room 2000, N. Y. 16, N. ¥. EX 2.7797 
P. O. Box 2794, Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 






CAR-OCEAN, INC. 
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Then it's Monument Valle 


We employ only experienced, 


T 
P. O. Box 26 


THUNDERBIRD FLIGHTS 


What's your snl ? ‘enna ow ll or Professional! 
ae Bridge, Bryce Canyon and 


Prehistoric Ruins? You one oe Pueblo Bonito, Canyon de Chelly 


Shonto and others 
Or is it just an opportunity to get away from -t wd 
ur aim is to satisfy your every need and des 
courteous pilots, } om my single or 
multi engine aircraft. 

Write us for free information concerning the above. 
nderbird Sotetion Co. 

allup, New Mexico 
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EUROPE in your NEW 
RENAULT or PEUGEOT 


$1133 $1650 


Deluxe 4-door DAUPHINE 6-Passenger **403° 
PARIS DELIVERY PARIS Ot Liveny 


Ready-to-drive . . . Full factory warranty and 
service in Europe and U.S. by the distributors 
and dealers of Renault, Inc. and Peugeot, Inc. 

« « all documents and insurance available, 


COMPLETE SELECTION of Car Plans 
with or without later shipment to U. S. 


TRADE-INS ACCEPTED; also RENTALS 


FREE “Motor Guide For Europe” 


6 UNUSUAL TOU 
FOR DISCRIMINATING "TRAVELERS 
Specially toy nl by AN. author 
of Newman ay Traver, guises” THE places 
te go and see. The hotels to stay at. THE places 
te dine. 24 pages with maps and illustrations. 














see your RENAULT-PEUGEOT dealer 
OR WRITE FOR BROCHURE H 


CO%r% OVERGERS, ine. 


425 PARK AVE., N.Y. 22, N.Y. Plaza 1-3550 


The U.S. Distributor for Overseas Delivery of 
Renault, Inc. & Peugeot, Inc. Offices and ‘Agen: 
cies throughout Europe. 











a CAR is a MUST 
eae in EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


300 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Dept. H-6 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 














of ideas 
for 
travelers 


Every month Holiday 

is packed with travel 

ideas and suggestions. 
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Write direct to these 
Tours-Cruises- 
Travel Services 
advertisers for expert 
advice and reserva- 
tions. 
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new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger gates. Ocean liner comfort—beau- 
§ tiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and drinks, 
{ dancing and entertainment. Supervised children’s play- 
§ room. (Food, refreshment only additional cost). 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 

1960 Sailing Season— July Ist thru Sept. 5th 
For illustrated folder write f 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. HD-6,1841 
First National Bldg., Detroit. 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: j 

Detroit-Foot of W. Grand Blvd. j 
Cleveland—Foot of W. Third J 
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TOURISTS! 
TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 


SHORT CUT 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 
(closest port to Detroit) 


Save 240 miles of driving — Enjoy Clipper 
hospitality — Spacious decks, beautiful 
lounges. Outside bedrooms with toilets, chil- 
dren’s playroom, free movies, TV, dancing, 
fine food and refreshments at reasonable 
prices. For information, contact Wisconsin 





& Michigan Steamship Company, Dept. HD, 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


} Low 
Tauro rates 


TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 
Milwovkee, Wis. — City Passenger Pier (lake front 
neor E. Wisconsin Ave.) — Phone: BR 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich., A ge Mart’’, Tel.: Parkway 2-3679 


MILWAUKEE 





CLIPPER 





European Vacation 


SENIOR CITIZEN 
HANDICAPPED ? 


Have a happy and healthy trip under doctor's and 
hostesses’ ‘Reg. Nurses) supervision to world- 
renowned spas, as well as to England, France, 
Italy and six other countries via jet or ocean lin- 
ers. Several tours include Rome and ,Lourdes. 


17 to 36 days from SQ ZS 


For more information write to: 





Tours for Camera Fans 
Enjoy a vacation in congenial association with others who 
share roe photog x im ped hobby. Specialized itineraries, 
leadership by quali photograp! _ Write for brochure: 
the Lens Tours, Inc., 
P.O. Box 4128H, None Hollywood, Calif. 





SATISFACTION 


Travel as you like... 
ESCORTED + INDEPENDENT » “HOSTED” 


(C) EUROPE—MANY DIFFERENT ITIN- 
ERARIES—Passion Play included in 
most. Escorted from 23-47 days. 
Priced from $510 plus transportation, 
air or sea. 

C) CARIBBEAN —IsLAND HoPs oR 
CRUISES —from Miami to Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, etc., 7-15 
days from $130. 6-day Jamaica Holi- 
day includes deluxe hotels, meals, etc., 
from $139. Island hop from Miami to 
4 islands, 16 days $480. 

() HAWAII—8-pay HOLIDAY—Choice 
of 13 hotels—from $86.85 Economical 
or deluxe escorted air or sea cruises 
from California—18-22 days from 
$493 including air fare. 

(]) MEXICO—popPuLAR PRICED AND 
DELUXE—Leave any time. Four itin- 
eraries. Finest hotels. Sightseeing with 
English-speaking driver guides. Choice 
of five hotels in Acapulco. 7-15 days 
in Mexico from $120. 

oO CENTRAL-SOUTH AMERICA— 
Independent or small group travel. 
16 days from Miami through Yucatan, 
Guatemala, Panama and Peru, or 21 
and 28 days ‘“‘Around South America.”’ 
mo tem 
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ont i Travel Agent—He Serves You Best! 
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Safe... accepted 
everywhere 


Cook's Travelers Cheques save you 
25% on the issuance charge...which 
means you have more to spend 
wherever you go. They're better than 
cash, too, promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Backed by the world’s 
largest Travel Organization. 


THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS) 


lof 


PER $100 
WHY PAY MORE? 


Gt authorized banks, travel agencies and all Cook's offices. 


Answers to 
sight-seeing 
quiz: 


(On page 14) 


1. Albuquerque, N. M. Tour 2-A. 
2. The Great Smokies. 
. Atlanta, Ga. Tour I. 
. Barbados, B.W.I. Tour A. 
St. George’s, the oldest capital of 
Bermuda. Tour 2. 
. Calgary, Canada. 
Detroit, Mich. and Windsor, Can- 
ada. Tour 2 from Detroit. 
. Haiti, W.I. Tour 5. 
9. Haleakala on Maui in the Ha- 


waiian Islands. 


. Houston, Texas. Tour I. 
. Memphis, Tenn. Tour I. 
. Miami Beach, Fla. Tour 4. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


() Acapulco, Mexico 
() Alaska 
(_} Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


(} Billings, Mont. 
C) Black ~—< S. Dak. 
Boston, M. 


() Boulder City. ‘Nev. 


(} Brockville, Ont. 

(} Buffalo, N.Y. 

_} Calgary, Alberta 

(_) Canadian Rockies 

_) Carlsbad Caverns 

[} Carmel, Calif. 

" Charleston, S.C. 

[_} Cody, Wyoming 

[} Chicago, til. 

(_} Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

(_} Columbia Icefield, Alta. 

(_} Dallas, Texas 

(_} Death Valley, Calif. 

(_} Del Monte, Calif. 


[_} Denver, Colo, 

[} Detroit, Mich. 

_) El Paso, Texas 
) El Salvador, C. A. 


OO) 


() Fairbanks, Alaska 
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and 
0.T.0. and OLSON CAMPUS TOURS present the 
finest program of personally escorted ALL-EXPENSE 
European Tours. 10 country, 49 day itineraries feature 
London, Rome and Paris. Accommodations available 
on weekly sailings in late July, Aug. and Sept. in 
QUEEN MARY and QUE N ELIZABETH. 
0.T.0. Luxury Tours, First Class, only $2265 up 
Deluxe Tours, Cabin Class, only $1735 up. 
Small parties. For best accommodations, 
Lson eserve Now! Write today 
eaves for illustrated booklet “H-60." 
RGANIZATION pod La Salle Street 


a Zz or Your yadet Masel Aaeet 
Virgin Islands Yachting Party 


$120 per person; max. per cruise. One week all- 
expense cruise avery Saturday & sailing 
small modern ux. schooner. E: 








sf Honolulu, Hawaii 
Hoover Dam, Nev. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 

["} Hot Springs Nat’! Park 
[_) Houston, Texas 

_} Indian Detours, N. Mex. 
() Jasper Park, Alberta 
L_} Juarez, Mexico 

(} Juneau, Alaska 

[_} Kansas City, Mo. 

_) Kauai, Hawaii 

[_} Knoxville, Tenn. 

(_} Lake Louise, Alberta 
(_} Lake Mead, Nev. 

(_} Las Vegas, Nev. 

[} Los Angeles, Calif. 

() Maui, Hawaii 

(_] Memphis, Tena. 





NAME 


LOS ANGELES 51, CALIF. 
Please send me free folder as checked below. 


(_) Boys Town, Omaha, Neb. 


(_) Everglades Nat'l Pk., Fla, 





Merida, Yucatan, Mexico 
Mesa Verde Nat'l, Park 


Miami, Fia. 
— nag 
inneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montana-Wyoming 
Rockies 
Monterey, Calif. 
Mont Joli, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Nantucket Isiand, Mass. 
Nassau, Bahamas 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City, N. ¥. 
oe fara Falls 


or je Na Wash. 

vane a 4 
ha. (Boys T’ 

Pate Springs, cal. 


Pana 
Phiadeiphia, -. 
Phoenix, Ai 


Rea L 4A] Mont. 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Rocky Mt. Nat'l Park 
St. Louis, Mo. 


. —_ is. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego , Calif. 

San Frondene, Calif. 
San Isabel Nat'l Forest 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
San Salvi . 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Sarasota, Fia. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Smoky Mountains 
Tampa, Fla. 
Thousand Islands 
Toronto, Ont. 
Trinidad, B.W.1. 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B.C. 

Virgin Islands 
Washington, D. C. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Yellowstone Park 
Extensions 





ADDRESS 
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STATE 
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swim, fish. oF just relax. 
Yacht “Rambler”, Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin 
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Delicious Dairy Queen makes 


Lots of happy people, exciting good things to eat: that’s Dairy Queen 


—serving luscious sundaes, malts, and shakes with that famous 


. : ‘ oe Dairy 
country-fresh flavor. It’s clean and cheerful as Mom’s kitchen on Queen 


Y ha wee 
This June 3,200 friendly Dairy Queen stores are celebrating their nad 


PURITY 


az ae ’ . wey QUALITY 
20th Anniversary. Don’t miss the fun. Stop in for a wholesome, SERVICE 


delicious*Dairy Queen treat. 1960 


a family holiday. 


-.. serving “The Cone with the Curl on Top”® 
at more than 3,200 U. S. and Canadian stores. 


Look for this award plaque on the window! To win it, each store had to earn it! ©1960 Dairy Queen National Dev. Co. ¢ St. Louis 21, Mo. 
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TOURS - CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 











A NEW 
WORD AND 
PHRASE 
BOOK 


IN 
SIX LANGUAGES 
FOR THE 

e Tourist 
e@ STUDENT 
e@ BUSINESSMAN | 


ITALIAN 





ENGLISH 
FRENCH PORTUGUESE 
GERMAN SPANISH 
All on the same page in adjacent columns 
Alphabetically arranged . 
Attractive flexible binding 
ocket size 
The author, Dr. Graydon S. DeLand, is Professor 
of Modern Languages, Florida State University 
$4.00 at your bookstore 
or send Check or M.O. to 


AMERICAN TRAVELER'S COMPANION 
1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee, Fia. 
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FLYING BOAT CRUISES TO TAHITI 


Delightful journeys to the real South Seas, 
planned by specialists in Pacific travel. By 
Jet to colorful Hawaii and Fiji. By Ansett- 
ANA Airways’ luxurious Flying Boat to the 
Kingdom of Tonga; Samoa; Aitutaki in the 
Cook Islands; beautiful Moorea, Bora Bora, 
Tahiti in French Oceania. 21-day cruises fea- 
turing great Polynesian feasts and entertain- 
ment. Extensions to Australia and New 
Zealand available. 


1960 Departure Dates from U. S$. West Coast 
July 24, August 21, September 25, 1960 
See your travel agent, or write 
PAN PACIFIC TOURS, LTD. 
850 Richards St. - Honoiuly 13, Howaii 





A UNIQUE TOUR escorted by T. Papacristou, a 
native Greek, Princeton Graduate and architect. 
The tour will visit London, Paris, Vienna, 
Athens, and 10 days through the Greek 
Islands, then Rome, -1my ranada, Tan- 
ier, and Ligbon. Lv. Sept. 7, return 
ict. 7. (Optional A, Sias .00 Limited. 

Write to 


PIERO DE LUISE TRAVEL 


3rd at University Denver, Colorado 





1960-61 Travel Guide to Europe 


LSONS 


ABOARD AND ABROAD 
Get the most complete, up-to-date, 
| guide to Europe. Pocket size, 

pp. $5.95 at your bookstore 
or from J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 227 
$. 6th St., Phila. 5, Pa. 


BLUE JAY HOUSE TRAILER RENTALS 


Available at West Yeliowstone, Jackson, Gardiner and Cody 









Increase your national park vacation pleasure! 
Economical, new and fun for camping and fish- 
ing trips, these trailers are interchangeable 
between rental points. Trailer hitches furnished 
to fit your car. A Blue Jay trailer has 3- 
burner cook stove, gas light, water tank, Ice- 
box. Try one on your next vacation trip. Write: 


BLUE JAY TRAILER RENTALS, Cody, 


Owned by Ernest Jensen Byron, Wyo. Ph. L18-2307 





S. America—Unusual Travel M Bargain 


Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador . Chile 
Argentina. a al Brazil only ‘sass Ware. All 
travel by air groups. 7. details, 
write ice 
Box 52. t ity yo Mi Pp ae ‘ane 











Visit Russia & East Europe ($1210) 


with Professor Govorchin. For graduates, undergraduates, 
& professional perce. College credit optional. July 31- 
August 30. $1210. For details write to 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 51 N. 3rd St., Easton 5, Pa. 


a a 
car in Name ..ccccccccece 
Street ........ 
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through 


MOTOR 
EUROPA 


LOWEST 
RATES 
























MOTOR EUROPA, “- 

598 MADISON AVE. 

NEW YORK 22. 
PL 3-5090 





Continued from Page 180 

hit-and-run patrons. Sea food, unlike 
beef stew, or a curry, is never a “ready” 
dish. The diner knows full well that he 
will have to wait, maybe twenty min- 
utes, for his fry. Infrequently coniplaints 
are made about the degree of done- 
ness—fish is best not overcooked—but 
never against its quality or freshness. 

“‘Who’s in charge here?”’ uttered at 
the Grand Central Terminal Oyster 
Bar, is not likely to fetch the Union 
News Company’s board of directors. 
But in the Sea Fare it will summon Mr. 
Christopher G. Bastis, the owner; even 
if he must be called away from his other 
restaurant on First Avenue. Mr. Ed- 
mund C. Lillys will respond at the 
Gloucester House. The co-owners of 
The Lobster, Mr. Mike Linz and Mr. 
Stanley Fuchs, whose fathers founded 
the house forty years ago, have been 
within hail since boyhood. 

As a rule, owners of the first-class 
sea-food restaurants act as their own 
stewards in procuring the day’s supply. 
And they are at it earl, for minutes 
count—an hour is enough to render 
“green” fish merely fresh. So, if the 
bluefish is scratched off the menu that 
day, it means that either the fish or the 
buyer was delayed on the way to Mar- 
ket—The Fulton Fish Market. 

In operation for 138 years, The Mar- 
ket continues to be the wholesale source 
of all the fresh fish consumed in the 
city. It extends the length of three 
municipal piers from Fulton Street 
north on the East River. Guidebooks 
describing it fail to mention that sight- 
seers who mean to “‘do” it at the best 
hours—between dawn and 8 A.M.— 
should wear rubber boots. 

The fish that “cut with their golden 
oars the silver stream” look quite dif- 
ferent in lots of 200 pounds, packed in 
wooden boxes; but still bright of eye. 
Boats unload a cascade of blue and sil- 
very-green mackerel which are re-iced 
and on their way Uptown in a matter of 
minutes. Giant trailer vans come roar- 
ing into South Street with premium 
cargoes of red snapper and pompano 
and shrimp, on ice. 

The Fulton Fish Market during 
working hours is a noisy and pungent 
place. When a particular kind of sea 
food is in short supply, the agents ap- 
portion what there is among restau- 
rants, retailers and markets. 

The shrewdest buyer comes off with 
the “greenest” fish. He will pay as high 
as ten cents more the pound for any 
fish which reached the Market a half 
hour before the next load. It’s worth 
the difference, the buyer insists, to be 
able to claim he has the freshest of 
the day. 

The scallop, when it arrives at mar- 
ket, is already a semiprocessed article, 
consisting only of the cylindrical 
muscles which hold the shells of the bi- 
valve closed. Of the two varieties of 
scallops—sea and bay—the former is 
the thicker and coarser. Bay scallops are 
smaller with a sweeter flavor. Most of 
the supply goes to the better sea-food 
restaurants, although no eating place 
obtains (or serves) better scallops than 
do those three great restaurants—“‘21,” 





the Colony and the Ritz (in the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel). 

Each district in Manhattan has its 
cluster of sea-food restaurants, ranging 
from merely good to superior to excel- 
lent. Certainly excellent, even in the 
opinion of its rivals, is the venerable 
Sweet’s, situated directly opposite Ful- 
ton Fish Market at 2 Fulton St. In 
operation for more than 100 years, 
Sweet’s is a landmark. 

With Lower Manhattan as the ex- 
clusive territory of Sweet’s, vigorous 
search and research in the field leaves 
these as the best in their respective 
districts: 

Greenwich Village 
and Chelsea 

Sea Fare, 44 West 8th St. Popular, 
hence continuously busy, though not to 
the detriment of politeness and effi- 
ciency of service. In atmosphere, refined 
and tastefully modern. A discreetly ele- 
gant bar, superb kitchen; and the 
check an agreeable surprise. 

Anchor Inn, 208 West 23rd St. A 
“find” of a place. True fishhouse tone, 
and a menu of wide range; from lemon 
sole to “sea squab,” an appetizing 
name for the delicious fillets of the lowly 
blowfish. A benign host in Mr. Con- 
stantin J. Trihas. 


Midtown—West 


The Lobster Oyster and Chop House, 
145 West 45th St. The area’s laureate of 
sea-food restaurants. Oldest-established 
and flattered by the greatest number of 
imitators on all sides. Unencumbered 
by decorative la-de-da, and large 
enough to seat all comers. 

Davy Jones Sea Food, 103 W. 49th 
St. Newest of the type setting up in 
the Radio City area of heavy tourism. 
Excellent shellfish with the tariff reason- 
able. A dominant bar and an ample 
assortment of table wines. 

The Anchor Sea-Food House, 200 
West 57th St. Amusing and readable 
menu, fully describing all the dishes. Fish 
sandwiches, called Tabloid Shore Din- 
ners, served at the bar if you like. 


Midtown—East 


Gloucester House, 37 East 50th St. 
Hands-down winner of the palm East 
of Fifth Avenue. Quality of sea food, 
preparation and service of the highest 
order. Atmosphere of holystoned tables, 
captain’s chairs and other Yankee 
artifacts. 

Grand Central Terminal Restaurant, 
Lower Level, Grand Central Station. 
Three distinct dining areas accommo- 
dating 6000 around the clock. Oyster 
Bar famed for its hearty stews; Lunch 
Counter for the less hurried, and a vast 
formal dining room. Three price levels, 
but only one for the sea food—first 
class. 

Sea Fare Sutton Place, 1033 First 
Ave. The twin of the Sea Fare in 
Greenwich Village. Identical menu, but 
with a bit less flair. 

The King of the Sea, 819 Third Ave. 
Expansive, with a take-home shop ad- 
joining for a trial run of its specialties. 
A menu featuring 34 “Specials” and 
“Ultra-Specials” plus an assortment 
of “Just Flown Ins.” THE END 
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JAMAICA. 





MEET YOUR STEWARDESS 
IN THE RED RUANA... 


with a smiling welcome specially for 
you. That’s when this colorful cloak 
of Colombia becomes the symbol of 
South America’s effervescent love of 
life .. . now dramatized in RED RUANA 
service! From America’s favorite cui- 
sine to the Latin flair for friendliest 
hospitality, here’s luxury travel en- 
joyed by over a million passengers a 
year ... efficiency backed by forty 
years’ flight experience. 


JAMAICA plus COLOMBIA $999 50 


6 EXCITING CITIES .. . from 
New York special 17-day 


1 : tax free 
roundtrip excursion fare 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


AVIANCA 


FIRST AIRLINE IN THE AMERICAS 
6 West 49th Street, New York 20 JU 6-6040 
309 E. Flagler Street, Miami 32 FR 7-2336 
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ARACHOVA: A Greek World 


@ Greece is mountains. Eighty per cent of it—almost 
41,000 square miles—thrusts up as rock. In such a 
broken landscape, villages cling to the least arable 
land. Arachova (opposite) nests more than 3000 feet 
above sea level on a hard slope of 8000-foot-high 
Mount Parnassus. It swings out in front of motorists 
from Athens, 100 miles away, as they come round a 
bend, but most drive right on. Delphi lies five miles 
ahead, and its ruins are a greater attraction. For those 
who stop, however, there are rewards. 

Just as Greece is mountains, Arachova is Greece in 
microcosm. Here are Greece’s stone houses with clay 
tile roofs, her soil terraces, her poppies and olive trees 
and exclamation-point cypresses. Here, too, are her 
people. Life for Arachova’s 3000 inhabitants has been 
ground down to essentials. They eat the food from the 
land around them; they farm, herd bell-tinkling sheep 
and goats, and weave the rugs and shoulder bags for 
which Arachova is famous. They live together as a 
clan, and a man’s word of honor, as elsewhere in 
rural Greece, is binding. So deep is this tie to place 
and each other that many Arachovans who go abroad 
return eventually. 

Arachova’s streets are narrow, some no more than 
rocky paths; down the gutters trickles water from the 
mountain above. Where light falls it burns, but where 
there is little light, as on the paths, the shadows lie deep. 
The houses shoulder each other as they climb the slope, 
and yet almost all have space for an unroofed court 
paved with cobblestones, and for at least one large 
family room with fireplace. Through open doors or 
windows women in black may be seen weaving. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN G. ROSS 


Though life in Arachova is hard, it is not grim. There 
is the social life of the fountain, of the kafenio or coffee- 
house, and there is always the cool comfort of St. 
George’s, the Byzantine church whose gray bell tower 
stands on the cliff hunched over the village. And the 
summer harvest proceeds like a long festival. 

Legend and history echo in Arachova. Prometheus’ 
son Deucalion and his wife, sole survivors of the flood 
sent by an angry Zeus, landed on Mount Parnassus and 
created a new race by tossing stones behind them which 
turned into men and women. Apollo slew the serpent 
Python at nearby Delphi, and reigned there for at least 
eight centuries, addressing the world through a succes- 
sion of oracles. In 1826, during the War for Independ- 
ence, Arachova flashed and smoked as Greeks battled 
Turks; their victorious leader Karaiskakis made a 
pyramid out of 500 enemy heads. In more recent years, 
Arachova fell victim to the Nazis and became their 
local headquarters, and after the war, in a clash with 
Communists, it gained scars that show today as ruins. 

Arachovans drive their herds up Parnassus to graze 
beside a marshy lake as the inhabitants of Delphi did 
more than two thousand years ago. The easiest route 
for the ascent of Parnassus begins at Arachova and 
stumbles into the rock-showered zone above timber- 
line. Dawn, as watched from the peak, seems to lift up 
all Greece. To the northwest rise mountains, to the 
north glistens snow-hooded Mount Olympus, to the 
northeast, to the southeast and the west sprawl more 
mountains. Then most disappear in the haze of another 
morning, and far below, Arachova, the little Greek 


world, is already awake. THE END 
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THE LAKE AND CITY OF LUGANO VIEWED FROM THE FUNICULAR 


In Switzerland as in 87 lands its “The Best in the House” 


Why this whisky’s world-wide popularity? q d 
The reason is an overwhelming one: of the happy combination means you can stay with 


world’s greatest-tasting whiskies, the lightest wr arroueraent it all evening long—in cocktails before 


. Y ° > TO HER MAJESTY Queen ELIZABETH It . i 4 ‘a - 
are Scotch and Canadian. And what’s more, ser or-comouncuw weer §=—- inner, in highballs after. Try it tonight. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE CANADA 


Canadian Club is lightest of them all. This 


CANADIAN ( MPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 
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HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL Ties 


by Howard Greig 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


Polar-Bear Safaris 
Q. “Please give information on the hunting 
expeditions conducted during the summer to 
the Spitzbergen Islands. I have heard that 
they are definitely off-beat adventures.” 

C. R., Denver 
@ Six polar-bear hunts under the mid- 
night sun are scheduled to start from 
Oslo, Norway, on June 17 and 29, July 
11 and 23, August 4 and 16. Each ex- 
pedition takes twenty-eight days. You 
fly from Oslo to Bardufoss in northern 
Norway, transfer by bus to Tromso, and 
board the S.S. Lyngen for the voyage to 
Longyear in Svalbard—the Norwegian 
name for Spitzbergen. During your 
12-day stay in the islands your home is 
the specially designed, expertly manned 
diesel ketch Havella, which takes you to 
the hunting grounds on the eastern 
coast of Svalbard. On the return voyage 
the Lyngen cruises along the fiord-cut 
coast of North Svalbard, journeying as 
far north as the 80th latitude. You are 
almost certain to bring home one bear- 
skin rug; there’s a fair chance for two, 
the legal limit. Only your skill limits the 
take on trophies other than bear that 
cross your sights, such as walrus, seal 
and arctic waterfowl, and there is fish- 
ing for record salmon as well. You can 
film your adventures on the ice pack 
whenever you like, as days are twenty- 
four hours long during this period of 
the midnight sun. Temperatures rarely 
fall below freezing, and the Havella has 
comfortable cabins, central heating and 
hot showers. Accommodation is lim- 
ited to four hunters for each cruise, and 
they do not have to be men; occasion- 
ally two congenial couples share the 
space and have the time of their lives. 
The complete expeditions, including air 
transportation from Oslo, bus, ship to 
Svalbard, the Havella cruise, guns, am- 
munition, meals, transfers and any nec- 
essary hotel accommodations cost $1420 
per person, Oslo to Oslo. Arrangements 
can be made through your travel agent 
or any office of Scandinavian Airlines 
System. 


Travel in Health 


Q. “Can you suggest a good book on immu- 
nization requirements and health problems 
for travelers to foreign countries ?” 

C. T., Dallas 
@ The most up-to-date and complete 
we've seen is A Traveler’s Guide to Good 
Health by Colter Rule, M.D. Doctor 
Rule stresses the importance of thought- 
ful preparation and gives general rules 
for staying healthy while away. He de- 
scribes the whys and hows of immuni- 
zation, clothing appropriate for comfort 
in various latitudes, items for your 
medical kit, and the most frequent 
health hazards travelers face. He ad- 
vises On travel with children, invalids 
and pets, and includes a glossary of 
medical and drugstore phrases in French, 
German, Italian and Spanish. The 266- 
page volume is published by Doubleday 
& Company, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y.; it can be obtained 






through your bookseller or from the pub- 
lisher. Price: $3.95. 


Teen-Age Summer 

Q. “Any suggestions to help me plan an inter- 

esting summer for my two active teen-agers, a 

boy and a girl? I would appreciate ideas either 

vacational or vocational.” : 
Mrs. G. T., Detroit 


@ If they are interested in camp life, look 
over HOLIDAY’s Directory of School and 
Camp Announcements for 1960, available 


free by writing Holiday School & Camp 
Directory, Post Office Box 868, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. If 
they prefer travel, the possibilities are 
almost endless. There are group tours, con- 
ducted especially for teen-agers, to the 
West, Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean and 
Europe, as well as work-camp and youth- 
hostel trips abroad. Your travel agent can 
furnish you with details and make reserva- 
tions for such tours. But for a complete 


preliminary description of all possibili- 
ties—tours, camps, canoe and wilderness 
trips, summer jobs, community service 
projects, and special summer-study 
courses—we suggest Barron’s Teen-Age 
Summer Guide, by M. Reinhold, published 
by Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 343 
Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 
The 148-page paper-bound book is obtain- 
able at bookstores or from the publisher. 
Price: $1.50. THE END 








Everything about Citroen is exciting. You feel it at the first glance of its sweeping, aerodynamic 
lines, sense it the moment you step inside and settle down in foam rubber comfort, become increas- 
ingly aware of it, as Air-Oil floats you along in a ‘comfort unsurpassed by any automobile in the world.” 
Cover enormous distances in a Citroen, and arrive remarkably relaxed. Marvel at Automatic Jacking, 
and the way Front-Wheel Drive holds you swerve-free around the sharpest curves. Everything about 
a Citroen is designed for increased motoring pleasure. Drive a Citroen...for extraordinary comfort, 
legendary ,roadability, and the most exhaustively proven advances in automotive science. 


an 
adventure 
mn 
itself... 


Citroén 














SPEEDS OVER 90 MPH + UP TO 34 MPG * 5 PASSENGERS + DISC BRAKES * FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE...AND AIR-OIL SUSPENSION. 
Sold and Serviced by Factory Trained Citroen Dealers Throughout the U.S. and Canada + Citroen Cars Corp., 300 Park Ave., N.Y.,N.Y. © 8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 














Come down to the sea 
for fun and relaxation... 


WANTS YOU 


Enjoy real hospitality on 

cool, picturesque Cape Ann . 

w Gell, tennie, beating, speik 
fishing, sandy beaches 

@ Historic points, antique, 
craftsmen’s shops 

@ Art Festival, Blessing of 
the Fishing Fleet, summer 
theatres 

@ Ideal hotel, motel, guest 

house accommodations, 

freshly caught seafood. 






















Write for FREE pictorial folder, 
area map and accommodations directory to 
City Manager, Gloucester 3, Mass. 





New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Directly oi: ocean. 11 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic points. 300 rooms with bath. Ideal seashore & coun- 
try environment. Every recreational feature. Private beach. 
Swimming pool. Traditional! New England cuisine. Open 


April to November. Booklet. Herold A. Rudnick, President 









Majestic backdrop of ocean scenery . 

the perfect vacation setting — May through 

October. For folder write Mr. Towne, 
White Cliffs of Plymouth, Mass. 


white cliff 









Enjoy an “OVERSEAS” 
Vacation! 


MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD Island 


Hotels - cottages - efficiencies inns 
motels + guest homes - Tell us your needs 
... arrival, length of stay, number in party. 
FREE Island literature by return mail. 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD Information 
H-2 Chamber of Commerce 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


Write: 





ANOTHER HAPPY SEASHORE SUMMER 


ANTUGKET'S 
ARBOR 
HOUSE so 


NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
Call N.Y. Office — PLaza 7-2981 


SEE 
YOUR 
TRAVEL 




















Most romantic spot on 
is CODDER Cape Cod, ideal for 
honeymooners. Private 
HOTEL ond CABANAS beach and swimmin: 


golf near-by, al 
Dancin = 
bar. fame 
»e Cod food. $14 = 
eo meals. Special 
June rates for honey- 
y mooners. Opens June 17 
°. Color Foider on request 


| DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN, P.O. BOX 632, FALMOUTH, MASS. | 


€ ast Bay fovGeE 
br The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 


trees, only | 100 yards from the sea. Warm salt water 
ge 70°) g- All summer sports. Fun and 
jonship with jal families. Cocktail 























Menemsha Inn and Cottages 
Martha's Vineyard Island at a little fishing village 
away from it all”. A cottage inn of charm including 
modern cottages for 2. Tennis. $75 to $105 weekly inc. de- 
licious meals. Free color booklet. Open June 18. 

D. C. Thompson, owner-mgr., Menemsha 6, Mass. 





Straitsmouth Inn 


“The Sea Surrounds Us.” Atlantic Ocean en three sides, 

rivate rocky point. Quiet comfort. Central dining room 
Fi ine New England Food. $75 weekly including all 
meals. May 29-(Oct. 1. Tel. Kingswood 6-3471. 


Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Road, Rockport, Mass. 


Lounge. $13 up: daily includes really superlative meals. 
An Alsonett Hotel — tor color booklet or reservations 
write Manager, P. O. Box 736, Osterville, Massachusetts. 


The Northfield 


Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, golf, recrea 
tion for every member of the family at this delightful coun 
try Inn. Informal social events. $12 8 day inc. de- 
licious meals. 200. Open all year. Color folder. 








Accom. 





Nautilus Motor Inn,Woods Hole, Mass. 


Cape Cod's most luxurious Motel by the Sea. Ultra- 
| modern. Breathtaking view across Sound. Sailing, fishing, 

historic spots, golf all nearby. New Pool Penthouse Deck 
| Rooms. Famous Dome Restaurant, Cocktail Lounge. Low 


off-season rates Write for Booklet E 








New Hampshire 





Real Yankee Hospitality — 
in NEW HAMPSHIRE! 


Fine accommodations, warm and 





friendly hosts. Grand scenery. 
And things to do that 
N. H. a great vacation state. 


make 


Kit 


N.H. DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Write for free Vacation 


635 Capitol St., Concord, N. H 


Pinkham | Notch Inn—Dana Place 





Locate 


fin the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodland walks. 
Swimming, outdoor sports and mountain climbing. Rest 
& Relaxation. $10-$12 incl. meals. A tradition in hospi 


tality R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 








FREE... on request 
112-page illustrated 
VACATION GUIDE 
“Where To” stay, eat, and play in the Lakes Region of N. H. 


LAKES REGION ASSOCIATION 
Wolfeboro 31A, New Hampshire 





Mountain View House — White Mts. 


Gracious hospitality in the tradition of Dodge family for 
four generations. Distinguished clientele. Swimming, golf, 
tennis, skeet, movies, dancing. Cocktail lounge. Fine food. 


Special honeymoon rates. American Plan. 


N.Y. Res. Off., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Circle 6-7885 








Whitneys’ in Jackson, N. H. 


A charming Inn off the beaten path. Rooms, Cottages, 
Motel. Private swimming pond with sandy beach, diving 
pier, putting green, shuffieboard court. Fishing. A.A.A 


and Duncan Hines. Our folder tells all. Open All Year. 


Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 20, N.H. 





Eagle Mountain House 


Overiooks lovely Wildcat Valley. Square mile estate with 
golf course, new swimming pool. Informal entertainment, 
dancing, TV CinemaScope Movies. Elevator. Sprinkler 
$12-$18 day inc. 3 excellent meals. July 1-Oct. 13. Color 
folder. 


Marcia Gale Chadbourne, Jackson 9, N.H. 
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TWIN LAKES LODGE 
Nevada’s All Year Dude Ranch 
Beautiful Sunrise, Superb desert view from your picture win- 
dow. Languid Boating and Poolside loafing. Laughing children 
with boot heels hooked in arena fence. Gourmet food at the 
Bar-B-Que Grille. A round of Golf at Sunset. Glamorous eve- 
ning in Fabulous Los Vegas and so to bed. Request Brochure. 
Couple $50 weekly, family of four $85. Join the world wide 
family of guests enjoying a budget ay at 
TWIN LAKES LODG 
Box 1589, Las Vegas, Nevada, a 8-2002 
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A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 





IN MAINE'S 
LOVELIEST LAKE 
AND MOUNTAIN 


COUNTRY 


oat Kino 


ol alm \/fele}-1-Jal-¥- lem at- 4c) 


KINEO 
MAINE 
OL O. Hiltor 


lelalels | 








Here, in ‘‘the last true frontier on the Eastern 
Seaboard,"’ a luxury hotel on its own 1200-acre 
resort estate, provides everything you're look- 
ing for. The greatest hunting and fishing, 
private golf, tennis, swimming pool, boating, 
lake and stream fishing. Accessible by car, 
train or plane. June-September. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or Rob’t. F. Warner, Inc., 17 E. 45, NYC. 
MUrray Hill 2-4300 
also in 

Boston, Washington, Chicago, Toronto, London 


) FP On the Coast of Maine 


RUCEWOLD | 
LODGE 
and LOG COTTAGES 


Ideal for Honeymoons 


Perfect for Vacations 


Main Lodge and individual cot- 
tages secluded in spruce woods— 
a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm. So- 
cial entertainment. 2 tempered 
salt water swimming pools. Pri- 
vate sandy ocean beach. Boat 
trips. Cocktail Lounge. 
Delicious Food. Amer. 
Plan. Reasonable rates. 
Early June to — -Sept. 
Descriptive Folde 

Frederick H. 





















ey 








“aT 
ak ‘Dittmer 
— Mng. Dir. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 
) Where the Forest Vtech the Sea 
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Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 

L ke A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 
a vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bow!- 

ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins 

or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. 

No hay fever. The Sheridans, Greenville Junction, Maine 





Pleasant Island Lodge and Cottages 
20 individual lake sent Rg oe Rangely Region. Am. 
Pian. Excellent food. ke & stream fishing, watersports, 
golf & tennis. Individual & family rates by day or week. 
Late May to Oct. For folder & information, write 


Don and Pamela Young, Oquossoc, Maine 
Bethel Inn 


In lovely Oxford Hills. Heated swimming pool. Own 9-hole 
golf course, tennis, shuffleboard, putting green. Pvt. Beach 
Club. Gorgeous drives. Finest cuisine & rooms. Steam heat, 
sprinklered. Am. Plan. Early June—mid-Oct. AAA rec. 


Mr. & Mrs. Guy P. Butler, Bethel 3, Maine 








* 

Christmas Tree Inn & Cottages 

AAA. Informal lakeside resort. Cozy, private cottages, cen- 
|e dining. Lodge with indoor recreation. Excellent meals. 
Good fishing, sandy beach, boating, tennis. Golf nearby. $84 
up per person weckly with meals. Late May-mid Oct. 


Billie & Buck Austin, Bridgton 7, Maine 





The Ontio 


Picturesque location oo the Atlantic Ocean. Pri- 
vate beac! Tennis. Golf nearby. Fishing. Ted 
Theatre. Relaxing atmosphere. Excellent meals. AAA r 

Represented by Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service. Write ‘er 


rates and early reservations. Ogunquit, Maine 





. te . ” 
Squirre! Inn—‘'Bermuda of Maine 
Sea breezes keep island resort 10° cooler than mainland. 
All resort activities swimming, sailing, cruising, fishing, 
tennis. Finest library, good food. Mainland utilities, ferry 
service. Write today. 
F. Nelson Lukens, Box 7, Squirrel Island, Maine 











Connecticut 
Free! Connecticut 
Accommodations Guide 
A valuable guide for planning a great vacation in Con- 
necticut. Lists over 400 places to stay—resorts, hotels, 


motels, inns, camps-——-with prices. Send a postcard for 
your free copy. We will also send you a full color bro- 


chure showing the variety of Conne ticut’s vacation 
attractions. Write now to— 
Cc oti, D. 4 ec —" 





Dept. HM, State Office Building, Hartford 15, Conn. 








The Homestead Inn 

New England Country Inn. All rooms priv ate bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food. National Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500 

Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


. . . relax with us, wear “Bermudas” all day 
if you like, enjoy restfully cool nights . . . our 
“Down East” food delicacies and Buffets . . . 
outstanding golf, card-party-teas, night club 
entertainment and dancing, private Beach Club, 
supervised play areas . . . with us, you'll find 
good fun for every member of the family. 


fa Poland Spring 


Home of world-famous Poland Water 
Historic 1797 Room & 1893 Museum 
for our brochure, write 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE 
Box A, Poland Spring, Maine 








BY -THE-SEA 





DIRECTLY on one of Maine's finest bathing 
beaches. An ocean view from every room. Cool 
Breezes always. Golf, all summer sports. Lawn 
luncheons. An interesting social program. Cock- 
tail Lounge. Delicious Maine Meals with plenty 
of lobsters and fresh sea food. Near Churches. 
Season June 15 to Labor Day 
Economical June Rates. 
Natural Color Booklet, Owen Wentworth, Box 75 
KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE ——— 














Ogunguit~ 
~~ by the Sea, Maina ~~ 


Smooth, sandy uncrowded beaches, rolling dunes, 
majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scenery. Artists’ 
colony. Summer theatre. Shopping centre. Deep sea 
fishing, golf, movies, numerous hotels, guest 
houses, motels, restavrants, tea rooms. Reserva- 
tions should be made NOW for cottage rentals 
by the season. 


Write for information and color folder 
OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Me. 





os 

Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake 

A distinctive Resort famous for fine food and informal 
friendliness. Waterskiing, excellent swimming, boating, 
sanc » Bass many other activities. Open May 26th to 
Octo! 


Sherman A. Crockett, Owner, South Casco, Maine 





. 
The Sebago-Long Lakes Region 
32 lakes & ponds, salmon-trout-bass fishing, swimming- 
boating, mountain scenery, i Towns of Bridgton, Casco, 
Harrison, Naples, on pee o, Standish, Windham. 
For pictorial i ions write: 


Sebago-Long Lakes eaten = Sebago Lake 15, Maine 








Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 
In East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic- 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure. 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 





. 

Spruce Point Inn and Cottages 

“An Inn of Distinction” On the Ocean. Delightfully situated 
on 100 acre wooded peninsula. Attractive colonial cottages, 
pool, sandy beach, shuffleboard, putting, tennis, clambakes 
Boat trips from our pier. C hurches, golf, theater, shops 
nearby. Boothbay Harbor, Me. John Dix Druce, Mgr. 


4 
sk: 
» 
ARIZONA 





Arizona 












Yycgon 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write 





Sunshine Climate Club, 6015-J, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 





PLACES TO 


STAY DIRECTORY 











Discover 
the Unique 
in Delightful Living 


Dine WITH OLD WorRLD ELEGANCE... 
A RENOWNED WINE CELLAR... 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS... TENNIS... 
BRIDLE Parus . |. 4 GOLF COURSES... 
New SwIMMING POOL .. . 

Ice SKATING DIRECTION OF FELIX 
Kaspar, FORMER WORLD 
CHAMPION ... 

NIGHTLY ENTERTAINMENT... 
Arr CONDITIONED Rooms. 


Write 
For 
Color 
Brochure 
oA" 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


GOLF 


at Buck Hill 


PAR EXCELLENCE —on a sporty 
new course with features that make it 
unique and enjoyable for all players. 
Three separate nines. Electric golf cars. 
Tennis, swimming, riding and other 
sports. Attractive accommodations. 














Advance 
Reservations 
Necessary 





€ nly 3 Hours 
trom New York 
and Philadelphia « 
New York 


Reservation Office 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


— 5-5620 


POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write for 
your 8 free colorful booklets: Pocono Booklet Center, 
Room 1604-H, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 











The Skyline Inn and Cottages 


Charming country inn with informal atmosphere serving 
delicious food & offering entertainment for whole family, 
planned by experienced staff. Adjacent cottages for greater 
privacy. Swimming pool, golf, etc 


Edward C. Jonkins, Gen. Mgr., Mt. Pocono 35, Pa. 





. * 

Twin Pine Lodge & Ranch 

Est. 1938. High in the Pocono Mts. Informal resort of 

Fo ag me Emphasis on good food. Accommodations in 
nore & cottages. Beautiful pool — cocktail lounge —fishing, 

4 nearby. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Two rates, riding & 


non-riding. For details, write Box H. Stroudsburg, Po. 





. . 
Crestmont Inn—Mountain Paradise 
Welcomes your family to a carefree Allegheny Mts. holiday. 
Modern hotel! rooms, cottages. Superb cuisine. Golf, tennis, 
riding, water sports, shuffieboard, lawn bowling. Golf and 
tennis pros; tot and teen directors. Reasonable rates. Folder. 


Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa., Lakeview 5-3232 


AND COTTAGES “AT MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 


Championship golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, fishing in pollen-free air... 
Lido beach, heated salt-water 
pool, dancing. From $20 a day 
Am. Plan. Served by Saguenay 
steamers, rail, or kighway from 
Montreal. L. K. Sheppard, Mgr. 


MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. H, Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
or Canada Steamship Lines Offices 
in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New 
’ York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec or 
eet your Travel Agent 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 





note TADOUSSAC 


AND FISHING CAMPS 
Tadoussac, Prov. of Quebec 


ee ati. 


ome? — 


ea to Sept. 


where the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers meet 


Golf, tennis, heated swimming pool, dancing. 9 

well-stocked fishing lakes, pollen-free air. From 

$13.50 a day per person, Am. Plan. By steamer or 

highway from Montreal. J. A. Ouellette, Mgr., 

Dept. C., Box 100, Montreal, or Travel Agents. 
A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 











Devil's Pool Guest Ranch 


1465 acres in the famed Ozarks, 5 mi. shoreline on Table 
Rock Lake. (Newest bass and crappie lake). Western 
atmosphere, air-cond. cottages, modern lodge, priv. swim- 
ming pools, saddle horses, etc. FREE folder 


Dan Norris, Box H, Branson, Mo. 


Vermont 





NN AND 


BUNGALOWS 


On Beautiful LAKE MOREY 
FAIRLEE, VERMONT 
© Gay—rustic—delightful 
* Honeymoon bungalows 
© Grandest family vacations 
© Children supervised 
. i rides—water skiing 


buffets 
° ° femme activities galore 
© Most relaxing fun; best rest 
and greatest Vermont food 
Write Box 1 ~ Ke ting Folaer 
Ope: Oct. 16th 
Borden & Coulee, Avery, hosts 


pore 





Vermont’s #1 Vacation Address offers all 
sports on vast estate. Private 18-hole golf 
course. Lakeside dining room features 
superb New England meals. Cocktail 
lounge. Early reservations appreciated. 

Season : June 10-Mid-Oct. 

Frank E. Ward, Mgr. 
Tel. Fairies, F Ederal 3-4308, 3-4311 








Cottage Colony of distinc- 

Che tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 
the finer things with rest, 

ams relaxation and privacy. 
Exceptional quality food. 
Mid-May to Mid-Oct. 

Rec. by AAA. Emmons-Watker. 
Duncan Hines. Color Brochure 


Erice & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 














GREEN TRAILS 


Brookfield, Vermont 
in unspoiled Vermont overlooking 
Sunset Lake. Unlimited horseback 
riding, swimming A sports. 
Listed Duncan Hines. 
Open June 14 to Sept. 15 
Leaflet 


GREED 





Jessie H. Fiske, Brookfield, Vt. 








Camp Elizabeth Inn 


Lodge and Cottages midst iled 

try on Canada’s border. Fine beach, fishing at ——- 
golf, tennis, scenic trips. Excellent cookin Informal. 
American plan. Season June 25 to Sept. 7. Free Folder. 


} wed 4 16, Vermont 








White Cupboard Inn 


Vermont Vacation favorite frequently recommended ed- 
itorially—a simple country inn since 1794, at the cross- 
roads of Vermont's “picture village”. 18-hole golf course, 
famous riding country. For folder and rates, write: 


Allan Darrow, your host—Woodstock, Vt. Tel: 203 





New Jersey 





pewuwuwwvevwewweeee 





Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 


In the Pocono Mts., on sparkling Fairview Lake. Elev. 
1650 ft Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, all 
ages honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities 
featuring all water sports. Water skiing, entertainment, 
land sports. Famous for fine food. Literature on request 








+ . 

Ruttger’s Birchmont Lodge 

Grand for families— Cottages & Main Lodge. Dining Room 
(no housekeeping) 4 mi. sandy beach—heated swimming 
& wading pools-—supervised play program —water skiing 
sailing- 18-hole golf course—fishing-riding—summer theatre. 


Color brochure. Don Ruttger, owner, host. Bemidji, Minn. 


Ruttger’s Pine Beach Lodge 


American Pian accommodations in cottages and lodge 
rooms. Rates include all meals, golf, heated swimming 
pool, sandy beach, Water Skiing, many sports. Children’s 
program & sitters. Write for brochure 


Buzz Rutger, Box 448H, Brainerd, Minnesota 








* . 

Gunflint Lodge on the Canadian Border 
A vacation for everyone— Fishing, sailing, canoeing, ten- 
nis, water skiing. $100 weekly for everything, family rates, 
Amer. Plan, A.A.A. & Duncan Hines recommended. 
Horseback riding available. 


dustin Kerfoot, Grand Marais 1, Minnesota 


PRIVATE BEACH * GLORIOUS SURF gym 


Wa THE FAMOUS HOTEL 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
ATTRACTIVE RATES 
Write for Brochure 
Finest Spot on the Jersey Coast 
Cheerful ‘iahiaiiein, colorfully appointed. 
Wonderful food. Golf. All sports. Supervised 
activities for children. 
Convenient to Monmouth Park Race Track 
FRED O. COSGROVE « Gibeon 9-8800 


SEASON 


June "23rd September 7th 








Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 


On the Boardwaik. One of America’s most famous resort 
a og Pvt. entrance to beach & ocean. Outdoor ees 
i, ocean-front sundecks, 


onthe brink O’ the beach 











Luxurious ocean-front 
cottages and hostelry 

. combining all the 
charms of a gracious 
past with all the com- 
forts of tomorrow. Color 
brochure and tariff 


schedule on request. 
Modified American Pian— 
Decoration Day through 
Columbus Day—Remainder 
of year on the European 
Plan 9 


urney s 


Ownership-management 
WAWA joyce and Nick Monte 


Montauk Point, L.!. Box 25H Montauk Point 8-2345 





Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


..on the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole goif course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, private landing 
strip, horseback riding. Early reservations 
suggested for June through September. 
Write for brochure: Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Tel. 420. Lewis P. Beers, General Manager. 





* . 

Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 

A Sylvan Shangri-la for spring and summer fun. Features 
18 modern guest units, Honeymoon C halet and new Lodges 
quarters overlooking Seaway. . . state setting, shuffie- 
board, swimming, etc. Write for PR nag reservation. 





COLOR SCHEME 


If cold ocean water turns 
you blue, our new 
glass-enclosed, salt- 
water pool will 

keep you in 

the pink. 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 70 years 
Write for illustrated folder 





A. Grah Th P. O. Box 56, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 











cel. food. Brochure. Atlantic City 5- $-i2it. } N.Y., MU 


2 “4849, Ownership management Josich White & Sons, Lid 
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In Air- 
DOOR couenes 


UNTy 





THE KNUDSON HOUSE 
“NORGE” 


EPHRAIM * DOOR COUNTY + WISCONSIN 


Enjoy an ideal vacation in our old world Scandinavian 
atmosphere. Attractive, heated cottage accommoda- 
tions on the shore of lovely Eagle Harbor; as modern 
as today and charming as yesterday. Family type meals 
with Smorgasbord food specialties. American Plan. 
Our 54th year. Send for rates and folder J. Write Box 
85, Ephraim, Wisconsin. 
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IF YOU LIKE WATER SPORTS ; 


yYOu'LL LOVE St. 


In all Florida St. “Petersburg is 1 is un- 
paralieled as a water sport center. 
Bounded by the calm Gulf and big 
landlocked bays, this pleasure 
peninsula affords the finest in 
boating, fishing, swimming and 
other aquatic sports. Excellent 
golf course, tennis and other out- 
door sports make this a truly 
SUN-sational vacationland. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR FOLDERS 
Vacation Accommodation Information 


Petersburg 





G. K. Davenport, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


7 es 


GALA 


> ol ga 


Summer Holiday } 


C hotel, cabana J & yacht club 


This is the time — to relax around our luxurious, breeze-swept, 


sunny Cabana Club! This is the place — for casual yet stimulating 
Riviera atmosphere, warm hospitality, superb 24-hour service, all 
the niceties that make us the Hallmark of Quality! This is the plan 
—our own summer Design for Dining—breakfast and dinner included 
in the rates! This is the tempo—a round of fun for all! Remember 
—the season may change but never the quality at Eden Roc! 


*75 cut of 401 guest rooms 
(Add $1 July & Aug.) 
European Pian available 


$ * to Oct. 31/dly., per pers. 
dbl. occ., includes 2 meals daily! 


HARRY MUFSON, President 
JEAN 8S. SUITS, Mng. Dir. 


Color brochure on request 
See your Travel Agent 


OCEANFRONT ° 46th to 47th STS * MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 














Name. 

Address. MORE TO SEE AND DO IN 
SARASOTA ixcis 

City State ENGLEWOOD 
Family Fun on 35 miles of White Sand Beaches. World 

Arrival Date No. in Party famous Ringling Museums and Attractions for your 


Please send accommodation booklet below: 
C) Apts. C) Guest Homes 
C) Beaches LC) Hotels 
C) Small Hotels 
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A NEW WORLD OF 


SUMMER PLEASURE 
HoLtywoop 


by-the-Sea FLORIDA 


NOW ... FUN IS UP 
PRICES ARE DOWN 


Live like 
ner rate 
nodern motel 
ful family apart 
ant temperatures, cooling sea 
breezes; have fun on our 6-mile 
palm-fringed beach; stroll along 
Florida's only oceanside broad 
walk; golf on a different 
rse every day 
julfstream or water 
way. Championsh 
tennis courts 
shuffleboard 
waterskiing, beach 
kouts. famous 
restaurants 


a millionaire at low sum 
Relax in an ultra 

hotel or delight 
nent. Enjoy plea 
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yet 
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FLORIDA'S 
GOLFINGES /* 


CITY 


Chamber of ( 
Hollywood by-the-Sea Floride 
Send FREE 
information and rate 

Apts Hote Mote 

in Town ©. On Beact Per 
No. in party Dates to 
REOEE 5 voc ivccnsccves< 
Name 


City zone ytate 
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Every day of your 
vacation means more in 


4 
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FLORIDA 
and its 


Aeac 


ON THE GULF OF MEXICO 


© Weather-perfect days ¢ Gulf-cooled nights 
® Miles of sparkling, smooth safe beach 
@ Fishing, Boating, Golf, Shuffleboard ... 
and more @ Modern hotels, motels, 
beach cottages, restaurants 


LEARWATER'S 
pans a-CADE | TRI-CiTY 
JUNE 25 - JULY 1 FIESTA 


Guilt Adventure Cruise 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
H. D. Lockett 


Chamber of Commerce, Clearwater, Fla. 
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enjoyment. 6 Golf Courses . . . Fishing . . 
tioned accommodations, restaurants 
vacation budget 

For FREE colorful, informative brochure write: 
SARASOTA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
P. O. Box 308-HM, Sarasota, Florida 


. Air Condi- 
to meet every 














Plan your holiday NOW for sun- 
fun! Spend your time on the wa- 
ter—in the water! The “ big ones”’ 
are here. Write to: R.S. Hampton, 
Treasure Island Chamber of Com- 
merce, Treasure Island, Florida. 
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in the DETROIT-DEARBORN Area 


You'll like the colonial charm of 

this famous Inn, only 20 minutes 

from downtown Setok. near Ford 

Rotunda, neighbor o' 

HENRY FORD museu 

and GREENFIELD VILLAGE 

Every modern comfort; fine food 
in two restaurants 


cocktail lounge . . LOgan 5-3000 
13% air conditioned 


eS DEARBORN, MICH. 








guest rooms with TV. R.D.McLain, Mgr 
Write for brochure. 








the year ‘round at 
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27 holes of 
the country’s 
finest golf... 


.. Also, Beach Club, pool and 
miles of private beach, tennis, 
fishing, riding or just relaxing. 
REASONABLE AMERICAN PLAN RATES 


Completely Air-conditioned 
Rental Homes 


THE CLOISTER 
Sea Island - Georgia 


Write Direct for Booklet E. See Travel 
Agent or New York Reservation Office, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, Circle 5-8055. 
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Relax and Play 
on Mobile Bay 






Point Clear, 
Alaboma 


A private pleasure-land for the discriminating, occu- 
pying historic Point Clear on Mobile 


Bay. Superb 
cuisine and luxurious comfort in the intimate club 
atmosphere of a 350-acre estate. Championship golf 
course, outstanding pool and deep-sea cruisers head a 
complete list of facilities. American Plan. Write for 
color brochure: 

James D. Pope, Resident Manager, 


GRAND HOTEL « Point Clear, Alabama 


Murray Stevenson, Vice President 


PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





Puerto Rico 


Jamaica 





Rates are DOWN at Dorado 


From now until December 20th rates 
are down to as little as $14 a day, dou- 
ble, two in a room. This modest rate 
includes your breakfast and dinner. 
And with it all, Dorado’s comfort, 
summer sports and flawless service. 
See your travel agent or our Reserva- 
tion Office: New York, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, CIrcle 7-3080; Chicago, 505 N. 
Michigan Avenue, MOhawk 4-5100. 


DORADO BEACH 


HOTEL DORADO 
PUERTO RICO 


Gay island living . . . 
smiling on a palm-fringed coral beach, 
a tropical moon inviting romance. 
Fabulous Food! Escape to 
these sixty lovely acres—only 
234 hours by jet from New York. 
Single from $18, Double from $32 
American Plan + April 15-Dec. 15 
| See travel agent or Oliver Kermit Associates, 
Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Tel. YUkon 6-1800. 


> 


Summer comes with a breeze 


TO THE 
Candle Hilton 
SAN JUAN + PUERTO RICO- U.S.A. 
Cool trade winds welcome you to 
gaiety—swimming im ocean or 
pool, relaxing on sandy beaches, 
dancing in the Club Caribe. Liv- 
ing is invitingly pleasant in your 
air-conditioned room with private 
balcony. Seventeen acres, in the 
heart of San Juan are all yours. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Single from $16. Double from $20. 
RESERVATIONS —See your Travel Agent, 


or call Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 
Office—LOngacre 3-6900 in N.Y.C. 





— 
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Vacation Recipe... 


Take one TROPICAL ISLAND with 
gently waving palms, sun, and 
SPANISH CHARM ... mix with happy 
people, WARM BLUE OCEAN, soft 
white beaches... add a generous bit 
of LA CONCHA LUXURY LIVING ... 
spiced with a night club in an 
ENCHANTING GIANT SHELL, sprin- 
kle with romantic moonlight, TRADE 
WINDS and tinkling guitars... all 
this served up only 34% HOURS from 
New York, 24% from Miami. And 
best of all, ONLY $15 PER DAY FOR 
TWO. No visas, passports, or vac- 
cinations necessary for U.S. citizens. 
William P. Wolfe, national represen- 
tatives. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


= _ Ga 
. yw HOTEL, BEACH & CABANA CLUB 
. 9 fj" JV . 


” SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 
HENNING MOGENSEN General Manager 


AN ASSOCIATED FEDERAL HOTEL « Cecil Mills, President 








4 
Oceanfront, 1% mile beach. Air AJ 
conditioned, open all year. All 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color fold- 
er. Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. Mgr. 


Emerald Beach 
NASSAU Hotel 


BAHAMAS 
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The Ledgololts 
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Lantana Colony Club—Bermuda 
Vacation luxury at the Island's gayest, most sophisticated 
waterfront Colony. Every cottage air conditioned. Color 
folder from Travel Agents or Leonard Hicks, Jr. & Assoc. 
532 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 


Chris Gronlund, Mgr., Somerset Bridge, Bermuda 
California 
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FOR YOUR VACATION 
Carmel's famous 


BERMUDA’s 


LARGEST MOST EXCLUSIVE BEACH 
Every Island attraction on your 180-acre 
Castle Harbour estate... new Champion- 
ship 18-hole golf, water sports, Pool and 
Shopping Arcade. Dancing, floorshows 
nightly, a complete Bermuda vacation! 

JOHN C. FISCHBECK Il, Gen. Mgr. 
THE AIR CONDITIONED 


TUCKER’S TOWN 


See Your TRAVEL AGENT or 
William P. Wolfe Organization, Reps. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND 
MIAMI * NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA 
TORONTO * MONTREAL 


HOTEL 

Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. 
Luxurious modernized rooms from $16 
single, $24 double, including breakfast 
and dinner. Heated pool; golf; Lanai 
Room for cocktails. Ideal for honey- 
moons. For reservations hn phone 
or consult your Travel A 

Los Angeles Office — BU "8-1151 
San Francisco Office — EX 7-2717 








Write Today 
for this FR EE color folder giving you 
the facts about the historic 


HOTEL & COTTAGE COLONY » MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA, W.1. 


TOWER ISLE 


Hotel 
Extraordinary 


JAMAICA, 
WEST 
INDIES 


For certain relief from 
summer doldrums, for 
more vacation fun & sun, 
proceed to gracious AIR 
CONDITIONED* Tower Isle 
Hotel in romantic Ocho 
Rios, Jamaica, W. I 
JF 

LEAVE THE REST TO US. BY 
REST WE MEAN THERE'S SO 
MUCH DOING IN AND AROUND 
THE HOTEL YOU NEVER HAVE 
TO REST UNLESS YOU WANT TO. 


JE 
You do not stay in our 
tower (which is just off 
our beach on an island you 
can swim to); you live in 
our magnificent luxury 


hotel. ue 


Here’s the complete resort for 
bachelor boys; bachelor girls; 
couples with or without children 
...for everybody who wants more 
fun for their money! Summer rates 
are low (from $15 per person 
including breakfast and dinner). 
Food is superb. So's the company. 
Night !ife jumps with joy. 





(Stay seven nights or more and we 
reimburse cost of round trip trans- 
portation ($17) from Kingston or Mon- 
tego Bay airports to Tower Isle.) 


POSITIVELY HABIT FORMING! 
U. S. Representative Utell international 
(offices in amare me cities) 
See any travel agent 
*fully installed by June 30 





Colorado 














Wherever 
you go... 


here’s your guide 
to fine accommoda- 
tions. The advertis- 
ers on these pages 
invite your inquir- 
ies. Write to them 
foradditional infor- 
mation, literature 
and reservations. 


varied, interesting things to do, 
scenic historic attractions, color- 











Depe. 14 City-County Bidg., El Paso, Texas 
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HIGH IN THE COOL ROCKIES 


At the nation to 
* Rocky Mountain National Park 


Everything for your pleasure and comfort! 
7500 feet high, in the midst of the most in- 


spiring scenic beauty on this continent. “Go 
Western” in luxurious comfort. Riding, 
fishing, swimming in heated mountain pool, 
dancing, entertainment. New 18-hole golf 
course. Supervised play for children. Superb 
food. Pollen-free air. 

f Write for free illus- 

trated brochure #2-H. 


ESTES PARK 
COLORADO 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool. Wonderful Meals. American Pian from 
$87.S0weekly.Pack and Sightseeing Tripsavailable. Sec your 
Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May thru Oct 
Rates for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





City Hotels 


Ranches 





New York, N.Y. 


THE ONLY NEW YORK HOTEL 
WITH 100% FRESH AIR 

CONDITIONING 
IN EVERY ROOM 


At the Barbizon-Plaza 
every breath of air is 
ocean-fresh, draft-free 
and de-humidified, with 
this advanced electronic 
air-conditioning system! 
And every room has indi- 
vidual thermostatic 
trol, so you can sleep as 
cool as you like. Best of 
all, it’s absolutely noise- : 
less...no ancient units to disturb 
your rest. This truly luxurious air-conditioning 
system, which does not recirculate any stale 
air, is three times as expensive as any other. 
Yet you get it with every room at the Barbizon- 
Plaza, and at no extra charge. * Minutes away 
from Radio City, the Coliseum, 5th Ave. shops 
and theatres « Continental cuisine and service 
e Every room with bath, radio and TV, 


Singles $9 to $14. Doubles $14 to $22. 
Teletype NY 1-3949. Phone Cl 7-7000 
Write for booklet # HM 












con- 


window 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 Central Park South at 6th Ave. N.Y. 





Hotel ‘Mansfield—at Fifth Avenue 


Delightful living at Distinguished Address of unexcelled 
convenience. Gracious dignity & low rates attract leaders in 
business, government & professions. Family Atmosphere— 
Superb Dining Room. 1 Block Grand Cent. Sta. Write 


booklet JH. 12 West 44th Street at 5th Avenue MU 2-5140 








Chicago 


) 


A distinguished address 
in the heart of the Near 





sqfsoll HOTEL 


CHICAGO 
190 E. PEARSON ST 


North Side's Famous 
Gold Coast. 


Air Conditioning 
and Television in 


every guest room 











QNE OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SMALL RESORTS. 


THE TIDES INN 


IRVINGTON |, VIRGINIA 





The Breaker’s Motor Hotel 
Care free & inviting as 
rnized & glamorized, 
dren's pool, sundeck, f 
coftee shop. Beach, golf « lub pri 


Brochure H, Oceanfront at 25th St., 





ileges. On premises pi 








ocean wave, oceanfront hotel mod- 


Virginia Beach, Va. 


Enjoy a WESTERN VACATION 
with planned entertainment 


Paradise Ranch 


A Working Ranch at the foot of Pikes Peak! 
Just 18 mites from Colorado Springs 


Magnificent new lodge. Royal accommodations, 
meals to please a gourmet, Olympic size, 
heated swimming pool, a horse for every 
guest. Rodeos, pack trips, chuck wagon 
dinners, stagecoaghiyides, « 
square dancing, . 
western fun. 

See your travel agent 
or write for free booklet. 











PARADISE RANCH 
Woodland Park 8, Colo. 





Two Bars Seven Ranch Vacations 
Ss in the Rocki - Winter on the desert 
Virginia Dale, Colo. Wickenburg, Arizona 
June thru Oct. Dec. thru April 
Ride top saddle horses on a real cattle spread in the 
mountains of the Colo.-Wyo. border. Unlimited riding, 
camping, fishing, hunting, cattle drives, rodeos. Dancing 
and other Western fun. Modern lodge, hearty homespun 
meals. Join our famous FRONTIER TREK attending 
Cheyenne Frontier Days in true old Western style. 
Ted and Peggy Schaffer 








Lazy Hills Guest Ranch, Texas 

Friendly Western ranch living in hills of Texas. Fine 
riding on scenic trails, swimming, all ranch activities 
American Plan, family rates. Cottages with connecting 
rooms, private baths. 


R. H. Steinruck, Box G, Ingram, Texas 


Sixty Three Ranch 


In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont. 
just No. of Yellowstone Park. Ideal vacation for all ages. 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, fishing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references, 


rates write Payl E. Christensen,Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 








Camp Sawtooth Ranch, Wyo. 


Treat your family to the beautiful Mountainous West, ride 
horseback into our back country ranch near Yellowstone 
Park. It's cool and quiet, nature’s playground for wild 
game. Excellent trout fishing, unlimited riding 


Luther H. Bradshaw, Red Lodge, Montana 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


A gay, colorful Mountain Resort. All facilities for Vacation 


or Honeymoon. Superb horses, heated swimming poo!, 





lake, beach. Cocktail lounge, orchestra, nightly entertain- 
ment. Superior cuisine. Sensible rates. Open May 14 to 
Oct. 24. Free color booklet. 


Lake Luzerne 55, N. Y. 





Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 at or n 
vacation fun. Phone Ml 


Ranch-Resorts for real 

-0700 any time or write to: 
Eastern Dude Ranches Association 

Room 1604 M, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


* 5s 

Ridin-Hy Resort Ranch 

Vacation or Honeymoon at this fabulous resort ranch. All 

sports, aquaplaning and water-skiing. Orchestra. Heated 

swimming pool, lake, beach. Choice meals. Amer. 

rates. Open May 27 to Oct. 15. Free color Bklet 
Sherman Lake, Warrensburg 75, N. Y. 





Plan 











Cora, Wyoming 
Mr. & Mrs. Stan D. Decker 
Ride, fish, hike, swim, rest and relax amid unequalled 
scenery and delightful climate in modern cottages nestled on 
the fringe of the Bridger Wilderness Area overlooking beau- 
tiful Green River Lake. ‘“‘The end of the road and the begin- 
ning of the trail”. Pack trips. Big game hunting in season 
Write for brochure and rates. 
Member Dude Rancher’s Association 














McCallum’s Jackson Hole Ranch, 


Moose, Wyoming. Located in heart of spectacular Jackson 
Hole, Wyo. Truly hospitable western ranch famous for 
comfortable accommodations & restful informality. June 
20-Sept. 5. Weekly reservations on Am. Plan. Write: 


W. J. McCallum, 3108 Nottingh Lane, Mod Calif. 











WRITE direct to these 


advertisers for literature and 
reservations 








Vacationing this Summer? 


Here’s your guide to fine accommodations ev- 
erywhere. You're sure to find the Place to Stay 
that’s just right for you. The advertisers invite 
your inquiries. Write to them for additional 
information, literature, and reservations. 
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LONGFELLOW 
LIVED HERE 


Continued from Page 73 


A Psalm of Life: 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! ... 


The Wreck of the Hesperus: 
Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe ! 


The Village Blacksmith: 
Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands... 


Excelsior!: 
The shades of night were falling fast... 


Six sons,and daughters were born to 
them. (Mrs. Longfellow had the cour- 
age to be the first woman in America 
or Europe to bear a child under the 
influence of ether.) The children in- 
spired some of the poems: 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Magazine editors paid well for such 
verses. Published in volumes, they sold 
fast. Longfellow resigned his post at 
Harvard. He had never enjoyed teach- 
ing, and seldom invited a student to his 
home. Every day he wrote—at the 
stand-up desk beside the front window 
in his study, or at the writing table that 
now bears Coleridge’s inkwell, sent 
him by an English admirer. He wrote: 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 


And he wrote the long poems that 
made his fame world-wide: Evangeline, 
The Song of Hiawatha, The Courtship 
of Miles Standish. 

The native American themes were 
novel and appealing, the rhythms were 
attractive—and few verses that were 
better, or even as good, were being 
written on this side of the Atlantic. Yet 
even in Longfellow’s own time they 
were questioned by the aesthetically 
perceptive: Margaret Fuller and Edgar 
Allan Poe were two literary critics who 
found them lacking in poetry. 

The house on Brattle Street filled 
with illustrious guests. American celeb- 
rities were constantly in and out: James 
Russell Lowell and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who lived just down the street; 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Charles Sumner. 
Prominent European visitors were al- 
ways entertained by the Longfellows: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, the 
Hungarian statesman Kossuth, Jenny 
Lind. Author’s royalties and Appleton 
money filled the house with elegancies: 
today we see the French mirrors, the 
flowered wallpaper and carpets, the 
luxuriously upholstered chairs, the 
carved bookcases. In the poet’s study 
stood sweet-smelling orange and lemon 
trees. The Longfellows often traveled 
abroad. The more inquisitive critics 








CARTER CARPAC 


- For The Man Who Enjoys The 
Distinction Of Buying Finer Things 





PROUD OWNERS ARE PLEASED 
TO LOAN THEIR CARPACS 
We continually hear how many times 
owners have foaned their CarPacs. 
Admiring friends can also enjoy your pur- 
chase. Only a few minutes and no tools required to 
change from car to cai, A bdfrower is CarPac’s next buyer. 
A “Goin Away Gift” useful, beautiful and 
welcome. Models to fit all cars and needs 
from Sedanette to longest Station Wagon. 
Price range $39.50 to $125 plus state & fed. taxes. Write 
for literature giving year, make and model of automobile. 


Professional Photog- 
rapher Platform for 
those jobs requiring 
elevated shots. Write 
for literature. See our 
ad in April Industrial 
Photography. 





Dealers note: we have the largest “line” 
of car top carriers and covers. 


CARTER Mfg.Co., inc., 1221 S.E. Division, Portiand 2, Ore. 





FOLONARI 


ITALIAN WINES 


SOAVE * VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO + CHIARETTO 


. Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. ° 











Surprise! Matching 
slippers pack in flipside compartment, topside 
stores everything else (except the dog). Soft glove 
cowhide, non4eak liner. From $15.95. At better stores 
everywhere. Charles Doppelt & Co., Chicago 16, lil. 


The Perfect Gift 
for Fathers Day 









DREMEL ALLIS 


SHOE POLISHER 


OW—step out with a gleaming Dremel 
shine... an electric, no fuss and bother 
shine. It’seasy with the Dremel Shoe Polish- 
er — just tap the toe switch, put your shoe 
to the bonnet—that’s it! Makes one polish 
application last for weeks. And, there’s 
no bending, no stooping with this con- 
venient floor model. Two polishing bonnets 
(one for black shoes, one for brown). 
ased in gleaming chrome with rugged 
motor, rubber-padded base. 
Look for it at better stores — 
if not available order direct. 


Only $29.95. Fully guaranteed! 
DREMEL MFG. CO., Dept. 280-F, Racine, Wis. 


Built-In Comfort 





D! Scholls 


ARCH-LIFT 
SANDALS 


# 





Molded Sole - BUILT-UP BaRCH - Cupped Heel 
You'd never believe a sandal could feel 

so good! The exclusive built-up arch, 

molded sole and cupped heel support and 

cradle your every step .. . make walking 

a real pleasure . . . prevent that ‘letdown’ 

feeling of ordinary sandals. Ideal for 

home, street or recreation. Adjustable 

straps. Finest quality leather. 


4 
WOMEN’S: Tan, Red, White, Black XN 4 


MEN'S: Tan, Brown, Black 
CHILDREN’S: Tan, “~ 
Also Women's 1-Inch Heel 
At ali Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, leading 


Shoe & Dept. Stores. If not available locally, 
write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Dept. 61H, Chicago, Ill. 











WEED 'em and FISH! 
Kill submersed water Vy <“ 
weeds which foul up motor = 
propellers, tangle fishing 

ear, with R-H Wee 

hap-20, Granular 2,4-D. J ” 
Inexpensive, easy to use, yi 
sure results. For free in- 5 
formation write ee 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box os 





lethsoavitia, Ark. 
















SECOND TO NONE 
SINCE 1876 


Haverford 3, Pa. 


Write today for free 
brochure—see how 
ecsy it is to order these 
fcmous clubs on the 
only 30-day-trial, and 
money-back guarantee 
in golf. P 








VACATION TRAILS 
You are Invit 


PLACE: Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
TIME: Summer 1000 


just relaxing. 

From Old Fort Edmonton (est. 1794) this 
ee oy Se 000 inherited the 
true Western Hospitality of Early Times. 
ACCOMMODATION: To suit every taste 
and family. 

YOU'LL MEET FRIENDS IN EDMONTON! 
PS... . Bring your camera 


in 
CITY OF EDMONTON 
Alberta, Canada 























asked, who was this Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, who wrote so easily and 
lived so well and was so adored? 

He was certainly a cultivated scholar, 
perhaps even a linguistic genius. He 
knew innumerable languages, had 
learned to read Icelandic and Danish 
in a few days, and to speak fluent 
Dutch after a month in Holland—the 
month during which his first wife had 
died. He had been well equipped for 
his post as professor of modern lan- 
guages. He was a kind husband and 
father, a loyal friend. But—was he a 
poet—a poet, rather than a writer of 
agreeable doggerel? Something seemed 


xr *wF 2 & 


x pe TERSES,, 
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Lr NOW EVEN BETTER 
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to be lacking. He seemed to be too 
cushioned. He liked his verse too pleas- 
ant. His comic effects were arch rather 
than bold or lusty. He reveled in pathos. 
As for tragedy—he seemed unable to 
grapple with it at all, as the great poets 
had plunged into it and made it their 
own. If Longfellow were to experience 
tragedy himself, certain critics said 
among themselves, perhaps it would be 
good for his art. 

One summer morning Mrs. Longfel- 
low, wearing a filmy white muslin 
dress, was sitting at a table in the 
library, sealfhg, with wax that she 
melted with a match, some envelopes 
containing her daughter’s curls. The 
air was warm; a slight breeze from the 
garden rippled the curtains. Longfellow 
was in his study just beyond. Suddenly 
he heard screams, and into the study 
rushed his wife, her dress ablaze. He 
clasped her to him, trying to stifle the 
flames. He bent down, seized a rug, 
wrapped it around her and strained her 
to him again. Her screams and his 
shouts brought family and servants 
running. The screams became moans. 
He carried her upstairs. Doctors came 
with sedatives. The next morning she 
died. When her funeral services took 
place in the library, Longfellow could 
not attend. Badly burned himself in his 
attempts to save her, he lay bandaged 
in his bed, listening to the minister, the 
sobs of family and friends. 

Just a few days before, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, passing the Longfellow 
House, had “trembled to look at it,” he 
said, feeling “those who lived there had 
their happiness so perfect no change... 
could fail to be for the worse.” 

Now the worst had happened. The 
perfect marriage was ended. 
Continued on Page 197 
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_ BRITAIN FRANCE SCANDINAVIA 


jor $4 95 


get this hand) 


nverter 


FREE! 


Plan your trip to EUROPE now 


with these exciting new 


HOLIDAY MAGAZINE TRAVEL GUIDES 


Now you can visit Europe with the most informative, helpful and authoritative travel 
guides ever published—and who but HOLIDAY could have produced them? 

These handy guides, produced by the editors of HOLIDAY and published by 
Random House, contain all the basic things you need to know—plus the unusual 
and interesting sidelights readers have come to expect from HOLIDAY. 

The guides will give you the latest details on hotels, restaurants, tours, prices, 
tipping, travel preparations and points of interest—things to help you get the most 
out of your trip. And they include many helpful maps and illustrations in color and 
black and white to simplify your planning. 

They’re yours at only $4.95 for any five you select—less than many one-country 
guides previously available. And if you wish more than five of these books, additional 
guides cost only $1 each. 

With the five or more HOLIDAY Guides you choose, you'll also receive, at no 
cost, a European currency converter to help you figure American equivalents of 
European currencies in seconds. 

Check the titles you wish to receive in the coupon on this page and mail it today 
Or buy the books you want from your favorite bookstore, news dealer or travel 
agency. If you order direct from us, there’s no need to send money now— we'll gladly 
bill you later. (P.S. These guides will make a wonderful gift for someone you know 
who’s planning a trip, too!) 


HOLIDAY, Dept. 1307, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania ’ 


Please send me the HOLIDAY TRAVEL GUIDES checked below PLUS my FREE cur- 
rency converter. (Minimum order, five books for $4.95; additional GUIDES $1 each.) 


Penna. residents please add 4% state sales tax 


0 Italy 














(CD The Riviera and Southern France 0 Lendon (C) Rome 
(0 Scandinavia: Denmark, Sweden, Norway DC Britain: England, Scotland, Wales 
0 Paris C Florence and the Hill Towns D Spain D France 
Name 
Street or R.D 
Town Zone —— State 
? Bill me the cost of the Guides I’ve ordered 

C) Payment enclosed O plus a few cents for postage and handling. 
If you're not completely satisfied with the GUIDES, return them within 10 days for a full refund—or pay nothing 
if you’ve requested billing. Either way, the currency converter is yours to keep. This offer good only in the U.S 


and Canada. 
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PRECIOUS JEWELS, FURS, AND OTHER ACCESSORIES FROM NEIMAN-MARCUS 


It’s a.promise fulfilled . . . for a luxurious after-dinner adventure, there’s nothing like , * 80 PROOF 


a dram of Drambuie. Made with a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a 
whiff of the heather, with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour. Drambuie was the 
personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward and has been made in Scotland since 1745 


from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 


after dinner—a Dram of Drambuie 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 


MPORTED WwW. A “ LOR & >MPAN NEW YORK,N.Y.—SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A 
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Continued from Page 195 of poet-father. His bust stands every- the mansion, thanks to Mrs. Craigie’s delightful miniature by Isabey—the most 

Gradually Longfellow rallied. He where—even in the Poets’ Corner of tolerance of cankerworms; but inside charming picture in the house—showing 
devoted himself to his children—and to | Westminster Abbey. hang miniatures of her and of Doctor Fanny Appleton and her sister Mary as 
all children: Cambridge children were When we visit 105 Brattle Street today Craigie. Her Louis XVI chairs are still young women in Paris. And running up 
always visiting Longfellow, sure of a we see traces of all its occupants. Some _ elegant: it is easy to picture her in one of the stairs, perhaps, on his way to the 
welcome; he carried the future poetess, of the windows still hold panes of wavy _ them, reading Voltaire. Beside the fireplace chambers reserved for the family, is a 
Amy Lowell, around the room in a _18thCentury glass. Onsomeof thepaneled _in Longfellow’s study stands an armchair _ present-day young American with tennis 
wastebasket when she was five. He at- doors is the silver-plated hardwareordered made of the wood of the “spreading chest- racket or overnight bag—a descendant of 
tended literary dinners in Cambridge by Major Vassall. Inoneof thefrontrooms _ nut tree’’: linesfrom the poem are carved Longfellow, more interested in his present 
and Boston as before. He traveled stands a sturdy Chippendale chair that around the base. There are bustsof Dante, concerns than in all the memorabilia in 
again in Europe. The English univer- | Washington used. Noelms line the walk to fragments of Dante’s coffin. There is a _ the world. THE END 
sities gave him degrees. He met Glad- 
stone and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He spent an afternoon at Windsor 
with Queen Victoria. The Spanish and 
Russian royal academies elected him to 
membership. He undertook to trans- 
late all of Dante’s Divine Comedy. He 
resumed his writing of poetry. And he 
wrote—critics have never ceased mar- 
veling—exactly as he had written before 
the terrible day. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn (“Ships that 
pass in the night . . .”), Christmas Bells, 
Castles in Spain: the lines flow on and 
on as before. Not for a moment did 
Longfellow cease grieving for Fanny. 
No one doubted the depth of his suffer- 
ing. But it was as though the innermost 
core of his heart could not be unlocked. 
He could not infuse, into the verses for 
which he had so facile a talent, the deep 
emotions whose adequate expression 
might have made them poetry. He was 
no Milton writing on his blindness. 

As before, the big yellow house filled 
with guests: Sarah Bernhardt, the Prince 
of Wales, William and Henry James. 
Harper’s magazine paid him a thou- 
sand dollars for Kéramos; The New 
York Ledger paid three thousand for 
The Hanging of the Crane. His popu- 
larity in his later years was fantastic. 
Fifteen thousand school children 
wrote him on one of his last birth- 
days. “What book do good people 
like best to read?’ a Sunday-school 
teacher asked her class. ““Longfellow’s 
poems,” came the answer. Cranks 
assailed him in his home, addressing 
him as “General Washington” or 
“Shakespeare.” One woman arrived 
with her trunks, stating that she was , . 
his wife. The city of Boston asked him the nicest things happen to people who carry 


to write verses celebrating the opening 


of a new water-supply system. F] a 5 NA 0 | C 

It was to cover the scars on his 
burned face that he grew the beard and T TI NA ITY BAN K 
the side whiskers that we know from TRAVE IF R G CH EC KS 















whiskers turned white he had taken on 


his portraits. Even before beard and 
the look of a patriarch. He was a kind ; 









PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 





Picture Position: T-Top; M-Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 
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FLY ON GUEST FROM MIAMI, AND VISIT. 
EXTRA CITIES IN EUROPE AT NO EXTRA FARE 


Discover the vacation that combines the best of two worlds! You start in Miami, 
sun-and-fun capital of America. Next, you wing across the mid-Atlantic ‘Route 
of the Sun.”’ You are truly an honored guest aboard a skyliner of the new Guest 
fleet. Then you visit up to 12 extra cities, including exotic Lisbon, Madrid and 
Paris at no extra fare! Tours from $62.10 down. See your Guest travel agent. 


BERMUDA 


Stop over at this gay pleasure 
island on your Guest European 
trip. No extra fare at all! Swim, 
sun and shop for bargains. 


MIAMI 


This is your gateway to Guest 
Vacationlands! Fabulous 
hotels, sports... perfect pre- 
lude to a foreign holiday. 


Guest ) 


SAS, Scandinavian Airlines System, inc., General Sales Agents Worldwide. ! 

































































FREE: Please send me foiders on your exciting holidays. 
Guest Aerovias Mexico, 638 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 20, N.Y 


Mr./Mrs./Miss 


See this fiesta land with 
Guest. Daily non-stop flights _ 
from Miami. Only $138 round 
trip in Guest tourist class. 


NEXT MONTH 


To celebrate the nation’s recent growth, 
HOLIDAY’s Travel U.S.A. issue opens with an 
ample portrait of HAWAII —where Mauna Loa 
is just one of many booms — with John Lewis Stage 
photographs and text by Robert Carson. There is 
also a warm account of BARROW, ALASKA, by 
ex-resident Michael Halberstam. 

More firmly established parts of the Union follow 
in due course. Stephen Birmingham takes a NEW 
ENGLAND JOURNEY, Davis Grubb wonders 
at the miracle of his OHIO RIVER VALLEY, 
Marcia Colman records o THRIFT TOUR OF 
GREENWICH VILLAGE and Jack Schaefer 
describes one of America’s fantastic regions— 
DEATH VALLEY. 

There are examinations of some of the country’s 
more celebrated institutions: THE REPUBLI- 
CAN PARTY in an Eric Goldman sequel to Eu- 
gene Burdick’s history of the Democratic Party; 
THE SMITHSONIAN by James Dugan, who 
has a rewarding time rummaging around the 
nation’s attic; and AMERICAN HUMOR ina 


candid analysis by Clifton Fadiman. 


ere 
Pict tata Sede 
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In the Antic Arts spot, Peter Lyon deals with an 
institution of another sort — PHIL RIZZUTO — 
erstwhile Yankee shortstop and neophyte sports 


announcer. 

HOLIDAY’s editor, Ted Patrick, teams with 
Silas Spitzer to produce A HANDBOOK OF 
AMERICAN RESTAURANTS —the result of 


many years of transcontinental eating. In the same 


appreciative vein, photographer Ronny Jaques 
goes to Florida and aims his lens at some bath- 
ing beauties, temporarily beached. 

As an aid to vacation pianning, there will also be 
a CALENDAR OF U.S. SUMMER EVENTS 
listing everything from beauty contests to Shake- 
speare festivals. 


THE EDITORS 
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For the coolest drive you've ever tried... get GM Car Air Conditioning®* 


If you like to be way out in front on every drive . . . then 

larrison Air Conditioning is for you! Any course you choose 
I ' : : 8 - e o y are San COOL-PACK—streamlined new 
. .. tight town traffic or wide open road . . . is cool in an a £ ergs #: 

: cs . iT? . . ss § , Harrison “under the dash 
air conditioned GM car. With a flick of a switch, you're in I = ts Conia 
an atmosphere of cool, cool comfort . . . free from excess oe 
humidity. Dust, insects, wind and road noise are out of 

‘ ° ° * COMPRESSOR BY FRIGIDAIRE 

bounds. And you get refreshing relief from pollen, too. 
So drive cool . . . drive comfortable . . ;: insist on Harrison 
Air Conditioning. The Custom “under the hood” system is cool air by tf 
designed for the new Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac e cork 
and Chevrolet. The compact new “under the dash” Cool-Pack 
is available on 1960 Pontiacs, Chevrolets and most Chevrolet IARRISO/V 
trucks. So whether you already own or plan to buy a new AUTOMOTIVE AIR CONDITIONING 4 
car, ask your General Motors Dealer for the facts about 


Harrison Air Conditioning eee reliable GM product! ASK YOUR GENERAL MOTORS DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW 


YORK 
AUTOMOTIVE RADIATORS ¢ OIL COOLERS e THERMOSTATS e¢ AIR CONDITIONERS 


e HEATERS e DEFROSTERS 
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WHEREVER YOU GO... 
GO FIRST BY LONG DISTANCE 


Packing the “wagon” and getting ready to roll? What 
about your reservations—have you called ahead? 
You'll travel easier, knowing you have a place to stay. 
Telephone to out-of-town friends or family you'd 
like to visit, too—they’ll appreciate your thoughtfulness. 
And while you're away — don’t wonder, don’t worry. 


Call home and be sure! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Atlantic City, NJ. . . 40¢ 

Atlanta to Panama City, Fla... .. 70¢ 

Nashville, Tenn. to Myrtle Beach,S.C. 90¢ 

Santa Fe, N.M. to Corpus Christi . . $1.15 

Denver to San Francisco .. .. . . $1.20 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first 
three minutes, after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday. 
Add the 10% federal excise tax. 





For fun on the way...sail to Europe on a White Empress 


Canadian Pacific, the world’s most com- 
plete transportation system, offers weekly 
sailings from Montreal to Europe and you 
travel one-third of the way inland! 


This is the scenic route to Europe. No other route takes 
you through the heart of picturesque French Canada 


on an interesting St. Lawrence sail to the Atlantic. 

And no one wants to make the trip a moment 
shorter, with the wealth of shipboard pleasures a 
White Empress offers—relaxing staterooms, spacious 
friendly public rooms, wide decks for sunning, strolling, 
sports! Enjoy a morning swim, a snooze in the after- 
noon, fun evenings of cards, movies, parties, dancing. 


— 


= 


White Empresses cruise south during the winter to 
sunny Caribbean ports of call and to South America. 
And wherever you travel with Canadian Pacific, the 
facilities of the world’s largest transportation system 
and seventy-five years of experience are at your service 
...over more than 85,000 route miles of integrated 
travel and transportation services by land, sea, and air! 


a 








A Canadian Pacific White Empress sailing down the St. Lawrence en route to Europe. 


Canadian Cracific 


THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Railways * Steamships * Airlines * Hotels » Express * Communications ° Trucking * Piggyback 
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Great new 1960 Sports Boats. from Chris-Craft! 


SPORTIEST BOATS AFLOAT 


These sporty, speedy new Chris-Craft are tops for water-skiing, 
aqua-planing, fishing! They’re styled to stay ahead, quality-built 
to give you years of matchless boating pleasure. Agile, 
action-packed models from 17-ft. to 24-ft., all value-priced, 
terms as low as $69 per month! See your dealer, or write 

for free color literature on the complete line of Chris-Craft 


sports boats, utilities, cruisers, and motor yachts. 


ELEGANT NEW 21-FT. CONTINENTAL introduces luxury and beauty 





never seen before in sports boats. Gull-wing hatches on unique fiberglass 
hardtop* flip up for easy boarding, are removable for open-air cruising. 
Sleek white fins contrast smartly with rich two-toned hull of matched 
Philippine mahogany. Cockpit seats eight comfortably and is completely 
upholstered in shimmering gold, sea-mist green, and charcoal vinyl. 

V8 engines to 275 hp, flashing speeds to 42 mph. Every detail shows superior 
quality, every line speaks eagerness to provide water thrills! 


*Optional 


at 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA 


World's Largest Builders of Motor Boats 


® 1960, Chris-Craft Corporation 





(Prices, specifications and speeds subject to change) 





